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*Sir John Denham. 

N eminent poet of the 17th century, 
was the only fon of Sir John Den- 
ham, knight, of Little li orflcy in 
Eifex, and fomc time baron of the 
Exchequer in Ireland, and one of 
the lords juftices of that kingdom. 
He was born in Dublin, in the year 
but was brought over from thence very 
on his father'* lying made one of the barons 



of the Exchequer in England 1617. 
• Ath. Oxos. vol. ii. 

Vol, III. N°. 11. B 
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He received his education, in grammar learning, 
in London ; and in Michaelmas term 163-1 he was v 

. entered a gentleman commoner in Trinity College, * 
Oxford, being then 16 years of age; where, as w 

" Wood exprefles it, * being looked upon as a -flow 
'.dreaming young man, and more addicted to ga- 
4 ming than ftudy, they could never imagine ne 

• could ever enrich the world with the iflue of his 

* brain, as he afterwards did.' 

He remained three years at the umverfity, and 
having been examined at the public fchools, for 
the degree of bachelor of arts, he entered him-] 
felf in- Lincoln's -Inn, where he ; was generally 
thought to apply himfelf pretty clofely to .the 
ftudy of the common law. But notwithstanding 
his application *to ltudy, and all the efforts he 
was capable of making, fuch was his propenflty 
to gaming, that he was often ftript of all his 
money ; and his father fevefely chiding him, and 
threarning to abandon him if he did not reform, 
he wrote a little eflay againft that vice, and pre- 
fented it to his father, to convince him of his 
refolution againft it *. But no fooner did his fa- 
ther die, than being unreftrained by paternal autho- 
rity, he reaflumed the practice, and foon fquan- 
dered away feveral thoufand pounds. 

In the latter end of the year 1641 he publiihed a 
tragedy called the Sophy, which was greatly ad- 
mired, and gave Mr. Waller occafion to fay of 
our author, ' That he broke out like the Irilh 
' rebellion, threefcore thoufand ftrong, when no 
' body was aware, nor in the lead expected it.* 
Soon after this he was pricked for high fherifF 
for the county of Surry, and made governor of 
Farn ham -Cattle for the King 5 but not being 
well (killed in military affairs, he foon quitted 
that pod and retired to his Majefty at Oxford, 

• Wood. 

where 
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where he publifhed in excellent poem called Coo- 
per's-hil), often reprinted before and itnce the rc- 
ftoration, with confiderable alterations i it hat 
been universally admired by all good jodgei, and 
was tranflated into Latin rerfe, by Mr. Moftp 
Pengry of Oxford. 

Mr. Dryden (peaking of this piece, m his de- 
dication of his Rival Ladies, fays, that it is a 
roem, which, for the Majefty of the (Hie, will ever 
t>c the exact (tandard of good writing, and the 
noble author of an tttky on human life, beftows 
upon it the moft lavifh encomium *. But of all 
the evidences in its favour, none is of greater 
authority, or more beautiful, than the following 
of Mr. Pope, in his Windfor Foxeft. 

Ye facred nine, that all my foul pofleft, 
Whofe raptures fire me, and whofe vifions blefs i 
Bear me, O bear me, to (equefter'd fcenes, 
The bow'ry mazes, and furrounding greens $ , 
To Thames's bank which fragrant breezes fill, 
Or where the mnfes fport on Cooper' i- hi 11. 
(On Cooper's hill eternal wreaths (hall grow, 
While lafts the mountain, or while Thames (hall 

flow.) 
I'feem thro" confecrated walks to rove, 
I hear foft mufic die along the grove, 
Led by the found, I roam from (hade to (hade, 
By god-like poets venerable made : 
Here his laft lavs majeftic Denham fung, 
There the kft numbers flowed from Cowley's 

tongue. 
In the year 1647 * e wai "traded by the Queen 
with a menage to the King, then in the hands of 

• la the preface to id edition, 2736, 4to# 

B a th* 
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the army, and employe^ in other afaiw relating 
to his Majefty. In this' dedication qf bis poems 
to Charles II. he obferves, lhat aftejr the deliver/ 
of the perfon of his; royal father /into the ha^ds 
of the army, he. u^dcrtoo^ for die Quecn-mother, 
to get accefs to his Majefty, which he did by- 
means of Hugh Peters ; and upon 'this occiiion, 
the King difcourfed with him without referve up- 
on the ftate of his affairs. At his departure from 
Hampton-court, fays he, ' The King commanded 

* me to Hay privately in, London, to fend to him 
' and receive from him all his. letters, from. and to 
' all his correfpondents, at home and abroad, and 
' I wab furniftied with nine feveral cyphers in order 

* to it. Which I truft I performed with great 

* fafety to the 'perfons with whom we corref- 
' ponded ; but about nine months after being dif- 

* covered by .their knowledge of Mr. Cowley's 

* hand,- I happfly efcaped both for myfelf and 

* thofc who held correfpondence* with me. 

In April 1648 he epnveyed away Times duke 
of York, then tinder the tuition of Algernon earl 
#of Northumberland, from St. James's, and carried 
him into France, to the prince of Wales and Quecn- 
mothcr. This circumftance is related by Wood, 
but Clarendon, who is a higher authority, fays/ that 
the duke went oft* with colonel Bam field only, w ho 
contrived the mt-Ans of his'efcape. Not lent af- 
ter, he was fent embafl'ador to the King of Pbfcnd, 
in conjunction with lord Crofts, to whom he ad- 
drcfies a poem written on their journey ; from 
uhmce he brought ten thoufand pounds for his 
Majefty, 'by the decimation of his Scottifh fub- 
jw-dts there. 

About the year i'0c>,. he tfefwneVP into 'England, 
rnd was well reeeiveHby the earl of Pembroke 
at Wilton, and continued with that nobleman a- 
bout a year ; for his own* fortune by the expence 
he was at during the civil war, and his uncon- 
querable 
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uerable itch 6f gaming was- quit© exhauftcd. 

:om- that: year to the restoration, there arc no 
accounts of our author j but as rbon as his Mx~ 
jelly returned, he entered upon the office of fur- 
veyor of his Majeity's buildings, in the room of 
Inigo* Tones, deceaied ; and at the coronation of 
King Charles II. was created a knight of the 
Bath. ' Upon fome difcontent ariling from lm fe- ' 
cond marriage he loft his fenfes,' but foon reco- 
vering .from that difbrdec, he continued in great 
eftsem. at court for his poetical writings. Jn ths . 
dedication of his poems to King Charlc3 It. he . 
tjl!s~us that he had been difcouragod by King 
Charles I, from writing verfes. 

• One morning" (fays he) when f was waiting np- 
r on the King at Caufham, fmiling upon tnt, he : 

• faid he could tell me fome news of myfelj, which 

• was that he had feen fome verfes of mine the 

• evening before (being thofe to Sir Robert Fan- 
' draw) and atiting me when I made them, I told 

• him two or three years fince ; he was pleafcd to 
1 rar, that having never feen them before, he was 
1 afraid I bad written them fince my return into Ene- 

• land;' and though he liked them well he would 
' advrfe me 1 to mite-no more : alledgitrg, that when 

• men are young, and having little elfe to do, they 
' might vent the over-flowings of their fancy that 
' Way, but when they were thought fit for more 

• fenous employments, if they ftill perfifted in 
' that courfe, it would look as if they minded 

• not the way to any better ; whereupon I ftood 

' corrected as long as. I had the honour to wait' ' 
' upon him.* This is a ftrong inftance of his duty 
to the King ; but no great -compliment to his Ma- 
jefty's tafte : nor was the public much obliged to the 
Monarch for this admonition to our author. 

B 3 But 
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But King Charles II. being of an humour more 
Uprightly than his father, was a profefled encou- 
rager of poetry, and in his time a race of wits 
fprung up, unequalled by thofe of any other reign. 

This monarch was particularly delighted with 
the poetry of our author, efpecially when he had 
the happinefs to wait upon him, in Holland and 
Flanders ; and he was plcafed fomedmes to give 
him arguments to write upon, and divert the evil 
hours of their baniihmeht, which now and then, 
Sir John tells us, he acquitted himfclf not much 
ibort of his Majefty's expectation. 

In the vear 1688 Sir John Denham died, at hit 
office in Whitehall, and was interred in Weft- 
minfler-Abbey, near the tombs of Chaucer, Spen- 
fer, and Cowley. 

Our author's works are, 

1 . Cooper Vhill, of which we hare already ta« 
ken fome notice. 

2. The Deftrudion of Troy, an Eflay on the 
fecond book of Virgil's JEneis, written 1636. 

3. On the Earl of Strafford's Trial and Death. 

4. On my Lord Crofts *s Journey into Poland. 

5. On Mr. Thomas Killegrew's return from Ve- 
nice \ and Mr. William Murrey's from Scotland. 

6. To Sir John Mennis, being invited from Ca* 
lab to Bologne to eat a pig. 

7. Natura Naturata. 

8. Sarpedon's Speech to Glaucus, in the twelfth 
book of Homer. 

9. Out of an Epigram of Martial. 

10. Friendihip and (ingle Life, againft Love and 
Marriage. 

11. On Mr. Abraham Cowley's Death and 
Burial. 

12. A 
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11. A Speech againll Peace at the Clofe Com- 
mittee. 

13. To the Five Members of the honourable 
Houfe of Commons : The humble Petition of the 
Poets. 

14. A Weftcrn Wonder. 

.1$. A Second Weftern Wonder. 

16. News from Colchefler 1 or, a proper new 
Dallad, of certain carnal Pafloges betwixt a Quaker 
and a Colt, at Horflcy in Eflcx. 

17. A Song. 

18. On Mr. John Fletcher's Works. 

19. To Sir Richard Fanihaw, on his translation of 
Paftor Fido. 

ao. A Dialogue between Sir John Pooley, and 
Mr. Thomas Kmeffrew. 

ei. An occasional Imitation of a modern Author, 
vponaGameat Chefi. 

xz. The Paffion of Dido for jEneas* 

t$. Of Prudence, ofjuitice. 

14. The Progrcfc of Learning. 

15. Cnto Major of old Age, a Poem : It is taken 
from the Latin of Tully, though much altcr'd from 
the original, not only by the change of the fttlc, but 
by addition and fubtraction. Our author tells us, 
that intending to tranflate this piece into profe 
(where tranflation ought to be Arid) finding the mat- 
ter very proper for vcrfe, he took the liberty to leaf e 
out what was only ncccflary, to that age and place, 
and to take or add what was proper to this prefer* 
age and occafion, by laying the fcenc clearer and in 
fewer words, according to the (tile and car of 'tie 
times. ! 

16. The Sophy, a Tragedy; the above pieces 
have been feve/al times printed together, in one vo- 
lume in lamo. under* the Title of Poems and Tran- 
slations } with the Sophy, a Tragedy, written by 
Sir John Denham. 

B 4 Befidea 
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Befides thde > Woodonentiotts a Panegyric on his 
excellency general Monk 1659, in one fheet quarto. 
Though Denham's name is not to it, it is generally 
afcribed to him. A Prologue to his majefty, at the 
firft play reprefented at the Cock-pit in White- hall, 
being part of that noble entertainment, which their 
majeflies received, November 19, 1660, from his 
grace the duke of Albemarle. A new Verfion of die 
Pfalms of David. The True Prefbyterian, without 
Difguifc ; or, a Character of a Prefbyterian's Ways 
and Actions, London 1680, in half a fheet in folio. 
In the year 1666 there were printed by Health, in 
o&avo, certain Poems, intitied Directions to a 
Painter, in four copies or parts, each dedicated to 
king Charles the lid. They were very. fatyrically 
written againft feveral perfons engaged in the Dutch. 
war, in 1661 . At-the end of them was a piece enti- 
tled Clarendon's Houfev/arming ; and after that 
his Epitaph, both<X)Staining bitter reflexions againft 
that earl. Sir John Denham's name is to 
thefc pieces, but they were generally thought to be 
written by Andrew Marvel, Efq; a Merry Droll in 
Charles the lid's Parliaments, but fo very honed, 
that when a minifter once .called at his lodgings, to 
tamper with him about his vote, he found him in 
mean apartments up two pair of flairs, and though 
he was obliged to fend out that very morning to bor- 
row a guinea, yet he was not to be corrupted by 
the minifter, but denied him his vote. The printer 
of thefe poems being difcovered, he was fentenced 
to (land in the pillory for the fame. 

We have met with no authors who have given 
any account of the moral character of Sir John 
Denham, and as none have mentioned his virtues, lb 
\vc find no vice imputed to him but that of gaming ; 
to which it appears he was immoderately addicted. If 
\\ e may judge from his works, he was a good natur'd 
n.an, an eafy companion, and in the day of danger, 
and tumult, of unlhaken loyaltv. to the fuffering in- 

v • .* v • terefl 
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tereft of his fovcrcign. His character as a poet is well 
known, he has the faired teflimonies in his favour, 
tljeVoicfcpfthe, world, and the f*nctien ef the cti- 
ticiJL Cryienwid ^ojii pjaifc Ifini, and when thefo/ 
are mentioned, other authorities arc fuperflubus. 

We (hall felecl as a fpecimen of Sir John Dcnham's 
Poetry, his EJcgv on nb .much loved and admired 
friend Mr. Abranam Cowley. 

Old mother Wit and nature gave 
• Gfcakefprar, aid Fletcher all dwyhavoi 
In Spencer and in Johufpn art, 
Of flower nature, got the ftirt;. 
But both in liim (brcqual are. 
None knows which bears the bappieft (hare. 
To him no author was unknown, 
Yet what he wrote was all his own ; 
He melted not the antient gold, 
Nor> with Ben Jobnfon, did, make bold, 
To plunder all the Roman (torej . . . 
Of poets and of orators. 
Horace's wit, and Virgil's (late, 
He did not Ileal, but emulate ; 
And he would like to them appear, 
Their garb,, but not their cloaths did wear. 
He not from Rome alone but Greece, 
Like Johnfon, brought the golden fleece. 
And a (tiff gale, (as Flaceus tings) 
Tne Theban fwan' extends hiswtmrs, 
When thro' th' .-ethereal clouds he Hies, 
To the fame pitch our fwan doth rife j 
Old Pindar's flights by him new-reach'd, 
When on that gale, his wings are ilretch'd. 
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Thomas Killegrew, 

A Gentleman, who was page of honour to king. 
Charles I. and groom of the bed-chamber to- 
king Charles II. with whom he endured twenty- 
years exile*. Daring his abode beyonAfea, he took 
a view of France, Italy and Spain, and way ho- 
noured by his majdty, with the employment of re- 
fident at the ftate of Venice, whither he was fent in 
A aguft 1 65 1 . Daring his exile abroad, he applied 
his leifure hoars to the ftody of poetry, and die com- 
pofition of feveral plays, of which Sir John Denhara 
in a jocotar way takes notice, in his copy of verfes, 
on our author's return from his embafly from Venice. 

I. 

Oorrefident Tom* 
From Venice is come, 

And hath left the ftatefinan. behind him * 
Talks at the fame pitch, 
Js as wife, is as rich,. 

And juft where you left him, you find him. 

IL 

Bet who fays he was not, 
A man of much plot, 

May repent that falfe accufation ; 
Having plotted, and penn'd 
Six plays to attend, 

The farce of his negotiation. 

Killegrciif 
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Killegrew was a man of very great humour, and 
frequently diverted Icing Charles II. by his lively 
fpint of mirth and drollery. He was frequently at 
court, and had often accefs to king Charles when ad- 
miffion was denied to the mil p.-ers in the realm. 
Amongft many other merry (tones, the following is 
related of Killegrew. Charles II. who hated bufi- 
nefs ai much as he loved pleafure, would often dis- 
appoint the council in vouchfafing his roval prefence 
when they were met, by which their bufinefs was 
necefiarily delayed and many of the council much 
offended by the difrefpedt thrown on them : It hap- 
pened one day while the council were met, and had 
fat fome time in expectation of his majefty, that the 
duke of Lauderdale, who was a furious ungovernable 
man, quitted the room in a paflion, and accidentally 
met with Killegrew, to whom he exprcfled hiir.feif 
irreverently of the king : Killegrew bid his grace be 
calm, for he would lay a wager of a hundred pounds, 
that he would make his majdly come to council in 
lefs than half an hour. Lauderdale being a little 
heated, and under the influence of furprize, took him 
at his word; — Killegrew went to the king, ami 
without ceremony told him what had happened, and 
added, " I know that yoor majeily hates Laiuler- 
•* dale, tho' the neceffity of your affairs oblige* you 
• 4 to behave civilly to htra ; now if you would '««: 
•* rid of a man you hate, come to the council, for 
04 Lauderdale is a man fo boundlcfly avarhious, ili.:t 
•• rather than pay the hundred pound j loll ia 
«* this wager, he will hang himfclf, and never plague 
•• you more." The king was pleafed with the arch- 
ness of this obfervation, and anfaered, ' then Kille- 
grew I'll pofitively go/ which he did. It is like - 

wife related, that upon the king's fuffering his m.f- 
. trcfles to gain fo great an afcendant over hi::i a> to 
facrifice for them the intereft of the ilate, and neglt ti 
the mod important affairs, while, like another Sardu- 
sapalus, he waded his hours in the apartments of 
B 6 ti.ui'c 
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thofe enchantrcfles : Killegrew went one day into 
his apartment drefs'd like a pilgrim, bent upon a 
long journey. The king being iurprizid at this ex- 
traordinary frolic, aflted him the meaning of it, and 
to what diftant country he was going, to which Kil- 
legrtw bluntly anfwered, the country I feek, may it 
pleafe your majefty, is hell ; and what to do there ? 
replies the king ? to bring up Oliver Cromwel from 
.thence, returned the wag, to take care of the 
Englifh affairs, for his fucceflbr takes none. — We 
cannot particularly afcertain the troth of thefe rela- 
tions, but we may venture to aflat that they are not 
improbable, when it is confidered how much delight- 
ed Icing Charles the lid. was with a joke, however 
ievere, and that there was not at court a more 
likely jpirfon to pafs them than Killegrew, who 
from his long exile with the king, and being about 
his perfon, had contracted a kind of familiarity, 
which the luftre that was thrown round the prince 
upon his re Iteration was not fufficient to check. 

Tho' Sir John Denham mentions but fix, our author 
wrote nine Plays in his travels, and two at London, 
amongft which his Don Thomafo, in two parts, and 
his Parfon's Wedding, will always be valued by 
good judges, and are the beft of nis performances. 
The following is a lift of his plays. 

t. Bellamira's Dream, or Love of Shadows, m 
Tngi-Comedy ; the firft part printed in folio 1663, 
written in Venice, and dedicated to the lady Mary 
Villiers, du chefs of Richmond and Lennox. 

2. Ecllamira's Lrearh, tbefecond part, .written m 
Venice ; printed in folio, London 1662, and dedi- 
cated to the lady Anne V illiers, counted of Eflex. 

3. Cicilia and Clorinda, or Love in Arms, a 
Tragi -comedy ; the firft- part printed in folio, Lon- 
don 1663, written in Turin. 

4. Cicilia and Clorinda, the fecond part, written 
at Florence 1 65 1, and dedicated to the lady Dorothy 
Sidney, counted of Sunderland. . • 

^ Gkc&cilla, 
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5. Clarncillt, a Tragicomedy, printed in folio, 
London 1663 1 written at Rome, and dedicated to 
hi» CilUr in-law lady Shannon 1 on thii piav and an- 
other of the autbor'i, culled the Prifoncrs, Mr. Cart- 
wright ha* written an ingenious copy of verfet . 

6. The Parfon's Wedding, a Comedy, printed in 
folio, London 1663; written at Baftl in Switzerland. 
Thi» play was revived at the old Theatre, at little 
Lincoln's Inn.Kieldi, and acted all by women 1 a 
new prologue and epilogue, ruing fpoJeen by Mrs. 
Marlhal in Man's cloathw, which Mt. Langbainfayi 
in printed in the Covent-Gnrden Drollery. This 
wai a mifccllancous production of thofe times, 
which bore fomc refcmolancc to our Magazines 1 but 
which in all probability is now out of print. 

7. The Pilgrim, a Tragedy, printed in folio, Lon- 
don 1664 1 written in Paris in the year 1691, and 
dedicated to the counted* of Carnarvon. 

8. The Print-eft, or Love at firfl Sight, a Tragi- 
comedy, printed in folio, London 16631 written 
at Naplei, and dedicated to hii niece, the lady Anne 
Wcntworth, wife to lord Lovelace. 

9. The Prifoncrs, a Tragi -Comedy, printed ill 
folio, London 1663 j written at London and dedi- 
cated to the lady C romp ton. 

10. Don Thomafo, or the Wanderer, a Comedy in 
two parts, printed in folio, London 16631 an< * **** 
dicited to the fair and kind friends of prince Pala- 
tine Polexinder. ' In the firrl part of thin play, the 
author has borrowed feveral ornaments from Flet- 
cher's play called the Captain. He has nfed jjreat 
freedom with Bin Johnfon, for not only the cha- 
rade rn of Lopus, but even the wry word a are repeat- 
ed from Tohnfon's Fox, when; volpone perfonatea 
ficoto of Mantua. I don't be iieve that our author dc- 
figncd to conceal hi* Hffiftiiuee, fince he was io jail auto 
acknowledge a fong againft jealoofy, which he bor- 
rowed from Mr. Thomai (brew, cup-bearer to king 
Charles the Ut, and fung in a mafejuc at Whitehall! 

anno 
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anno 1633. *^" s Chorus, fays he, ' I prcfumc to 

* make uie of here, becaufc in the firft defien it was. 
« written at my requeft, upon a difpute held be*; 
« tween Mrs. Cicilia Crofer and myfelf, when he, 

* was prefent ; (he being then maid of honour. This. 

* I have fet down, left any man mould imagine me 

* fo foolifli, as to fteal fuch a poem, from fo famous. 
« an author.* If he was therefore fo fcrupulous in 
committing depredations .upon Carew, he would be. 
much more of Ben Johnfon, whofe fame was fe fu- : 
perior to Carew's. All thefe plays were printed to- 
gether in one volume in folio, London 1664. ■ 



Edward Howard, Efqi 

WAS defcended from the noble family of the 
earl of Berkfhire, and was more iUuftrious 
by bis birth than his genius ; he addicted himfelf to 
the ftudy of dramatic poetry, and produced four 
plays, but gained no reputation by any of them. - , 

1 . The Man of New-Market, a Comedy, aded 
at the Theatre-Royal ; and printed in quarto* Lon- 
don 1678. 

2. Six Days Adventure, or the New Utopia, a Co- 
medy, aclea at his royal highnefs the duke of York's 
Theatre, printed in quarto 1671. This play mis- 
carried in the action, as be himfelf acknowledges in 
bis preface ; and the earl of Rochefter, with his ufual 
virulence, writ an inve&ive againft it; but, Mrs. Behn, 
Mr. Ravenfcrofc, and fome other poet3, taking com- 
panion on him, fent the author recommendatory 
verfes, which are printed before that play, and in 

z return 
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return He writ a Pindarique to Mrs. Behn; which 
(he printed in a Collection of Poems 1685. 

3 . The Ufurper, a Tragedy, aded at the Theatre* 
Royal, and printed 1668, in which the character. of 
Damocles, is faid to have been drawn for Oliver 
Cromwel, and that the play is a parallel of thofe 
times. 

4. Womens Conqueft, a Tragi-Coraedy, a&ed at 
the Duke's Theatre. 167 7. 

Befides thefe plays, Mr. Howard has pubKihed an 
Epic Poem in oc\avo, called the Britifh Princes, 
Which the earl of Rochefter like wife handled pretty 
feverely. There is likewife afcribed to him another 
Book of Poems and EiTays, with a Parapbrafe on 
Cicero's LaeHus, or Tra& of Friendftiip, printed 
in 8vo. * The Earl of Tjorfet, who was called by 
cotemporary writers, the beft good man, with the 
worft natnred Mufc, has dedicated a few lines to the 
damnation of this extraordinary epic produftionof 
Mr. Howard's. 

The Spectator obferves, that this epic piece is Suit 
of incongruity, or in other words, abounds with 
nonfenfe. He quotes the two following lines, 

' A coat of mail Prince Vortiger had on, 
Which from a naked pi& his grandfire won. 

Who does not fee the abfurdity . of winning a coat 
from a naked man? 

- The earl of Dorfet thus addrefles him ; 

To Mr. Edward Howard* on his incompara- 
ble, incomprehenfible Poem called the 
BRITISH PRINCES. 

Come on, ye critics, find one fault who dare, 
For, read it backward like a witch's prayer, 
'Twill do as well ; throw not away your jefts 
On '{olid sjonfenfe that abides all tefb. 
Wit, like tierce- claret, when't begins to pall, 
Negicded lies, and's of no ufe at all, 

But, 
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But, in its full perfection of decay, 
Turns vinegar, and comes again in play. 
; Thou haft a brain* fiich as it is indeed ; . 
On what eHe fhould thy worm of fancy feed i 
Yet in a Filbert 1 have often known 
Maggots (arrive when all the kernel's gona. 
This fimile (hall Hand, in thy defence, 
'Gainft fuch dull rogues as now and then write 

fenfe. 
Thy ftyle's the fame, whatever be thy theme. 
As Tome digeftion turns all meat to phlegm. 
He lyes, dear Ned, who fays^ thy brain i* 

barren, 
• Where deep conceits, like vermin breed in car* 

lion. 
Thy ftambling founder d jade can trot as high 
As any other Pegafus can By. 
So the dull Eel moves nimbler in the mud, 
Than all the fwift-fkiu'd racers of the flood. : 
As (kilful divers to the bottom fall, 
Sooner than thofe that cannot fwim at all, 
9o m the way of writing, without thinking, 
Thou haft a Grange alacrity in finking. 
Thou writ' ft below cv'n thy own natural parts, J 
And with acq uir'd dulnefs, and new arts V 

Of ftudied nonfenfe, tak'ft kind readers hearts. 3 
Therefore dear Ned, at my advice forbear, 
Such loud complaints 'gainft critics to prefer, 
Since thou art turn'd an arrant libeller : 
Thou fett*ft thy name to what thyfelf do'ft write & 
Did ever libel yet fo flurply bite ? 



CS. J 
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1 * 

*JV* ^^* ^^* %^* %^* *^» %■/• *^y» W* *^A/* *^V *^^ %B^ > 

Mrs. Aphra "Be'hn^ 

A Celebrated poetefa of the laft age, was a* 
gentlewoman by birth, being deicended, as . 
her life-writer fays* from a good family in tha 
city of Canterbury. She was born in Charles Jit's 
reign.*, but in what year i* not known. Hex 
fatnert name was Johnlon, whofe relation- to- tha 
lord Willouehby engaged him for the advantage* - 
ous poll of lieutenant general of Surinam, and fix 
and thirty iflands, to undertake a voyage/ with 
his whole family, to the Weft-Indies, at which time • 
our poetefs was very yoimg. Mr. johnfon died at 
fca, in his paflage thither ; but his family arrived 
at Surinam, a place fo delightfully fituated> and 
abounding with fuch a vad profufion of beauties, * 
that, according to Mrs. BehnVdeicription, nature 
fecms to have joined with art to render it perfecV - 
ly' elegant: her habitation in that country,, called 
St. John's Hill, fhe has challenged all the gar- • 
dens in Italy, nay, all the globe of the world, to 
fhew fo delightful a rrcefs. It was there our po- ■ 
etefs became acquainted with the ftory and per ion 
of the American Prince Oroonoko, whofe adven,. 
turcs fhe has (b feelingly and -elegantly defcribed in 
the celebrated Novel of that name, upon which Mr* 
Southern has built his Tragedy of Oroonoko, part ■ 
of which is fo entertaining and moving, that it 
is aim oft too much for nature. Mrs. Bonn tells us, 
that (he herfelf had often feen and converfed with 
that great man, and been a witnefs to many of . 

* Memoirs prefixed to her Novels, by a lady.' 

his 
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his mighty aftions, and chat at one time, he, and 
Imoinda his wife, were fcarce an hour in a day 
from her lodgings ; that they eat with her, and 
that fhe obliged them in all things the was capa- 
ble of, entertaining them with the lives of the Ro- 
mans and great men, which charmed him with 
her company ; while (be engaged his wife with 
teaching her all the pretty works fhe was miftrefs 
of, relating ftories of Nuns, and endeavouring to 
bring her to the knowledge of the true God. This 
intimacy between Oroonoko and Mrs. Hehn oc- 
caiioned fomc reflexions on her conduft, from 
which the authorefs of her life, already quoted, 
juftificd her in the following manner; * Here, faya 

* me, I can add nothing to what (he has jgiveii 
4 the world already, but a vindication of her 
' from fome unjuft afperfions I find are infinu-. 
' ated about this town, in relation to that prince. 
4 I knew her intimately well, and I believe (he 
4 would not have concealed any love affair from me, 

* being one of her own fex, whofe friendfliip and 
4 fecrecy fhe had experienced, which makes me af- 
' fure the world that there was no intr gue be- 
' tween that Prince and Aftrsea. She had a ge- 
4 neral value for his uncommon virtues, and 

* when he related the ftory of his woes, fhe might 
4 with the Defdcmona of Shakefpear, cry out, 
4 That it was pitiful, wondrous pitiful, which nc- 

* ver can be conftrued into an amour i befides, his 
4 heart was too violently fet on the everlafting 
4 charms of his Imoinda, to be fhook with thofe 
4 more faint (in his eye) of a white beauty ; and 

* Aftrea's relations there prefent kept too 

* watchful an eye over her, to permit the frailty 

* of her youth, if that had been powerful enough. 9 

After this lady's return to London, fhe was mar- 
ried to Mr. Behn, a Merchant there, but of Dutch 
extraction. This marriage ftrcngthening her intereft, 
and, perhaps, refloring her character, gave her an op - 

' portunity 
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J*>rtiihity of appearing with advantage at court. She 
gave King Charles II. fo accurate and agreeable an 
account of the colony of Surinam; that he con- 
ceived a great opinion of her abilities, and 
thought her a proper perfon to be entrufted with 
the management of fome important affairs, during 
the Dutch war; which occasioned her going into 
Flanders, and reftding at Antwerp. Here, by her 
political intrigues, (he difcovered the defign formed 
by the Dutch, of failing up the river Thames, and 
burning the Englifh (hips in their harbours, which 
(he communicated to the court of England ; but 
her intelligence, though well grounded, as appear- 
ed by the event, being only laughed at and flight- 
ed, (he laid afide all other thoughts of ftate af- 
fairs, and amofed herfelf during her flay at Ant- 
werp with the gallantries in that city. But as we 
have mentioned that (he difcovered the defign of 
the Dutch to burn our (hips, it would be injuftice 
to the lady, as well as to the reader, not to give 
feme detail of her manner of doing it. She made 
this difcovery by the intervention of a Dutchman, 
whom her life-writer calls by the name of Vander 
Albert. As an ambaflador, ornegociator of her 
fex could not take the ufual means of intelligence ; 
of mixing with the multitude, and buftling in the 
cabals of (Utefmen, (he fell upon another way, 
perhaps more efficacious, of working by her tycs. 
This Vander Albeit had been in love with her 
before her marriage with Mr. Behn, and no foon • 
cr heard of her arrival at Antwerp, than he 
paid her a vifit 1 and after a repetition of his for- 
mer vows, and ardent pTofeffions for her fcrvice, 
prefied her to receive from him fome undeniable 
proofs of the vehemence and (incerity of his paf- 
fion, for which he would ask no reward, "till he 
had by long and faithful fervices convinced her 
that he deicrved it. This propofal was fo fuita- 
ble to her prefcnt aim in the fcrvice of her coun- 
try. 
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try, that (he accepted it, and employed Albert ifti 
fich a- manner,; at made, her very . feryiceable to 
the King. Thq Utter end of the year 1666, he 
fent her word, by a Special meflenger, that he 
would be with her at a day appointed, at which 
time, he revealed to her, that Cornelias de Wit, 
who, with the {eft of that family, . had an impla- 
cable hatred to the finglifh nation and the houfe 
of Orange* had, with de Ruyter, propofed to the 
States the expedition abovententioned. This pro- ' 
pofal, concurring with the. advice which the Dutch' 
fpies in England had given them, of the total 
neglcft of all naval preparations, was well receiv-' 
ed, arid was refolved to be put in execution, as a » 
thing neither dangerous nor difficult. Albert hav- . 
iag communicatejda fccretof this importance, and: 
with fuch marks of truth, that (he had no room to 
doubt of it* as (boa as the interview wa» .at an' 
end, flic dii^atthed am account of what toe had? 
difcovcredr to England *. . ' « 

But we cannot conclude Mrs. Behn's gallantriea 
at Antwerp, without being a little more particular,* 
as we find her attacked by other lovers, and thought ■. 
ihe. found means to prefer ve her innocence, yet tb#. 
account that flie herfelf gives of her affairs there, it. 
both humorous and entertaining. 

In a letter to a friend (he proceeds thus, ' My* 
'other lover is about twice Albert's age, nay and 
4 bulk too, tho' Albert be not the moil Barbaiy 

* fhape you have feen, you muft know him by tho 
' name of Van Bruin, and he was introduced to mo 
« -by Albert his kinimaa, and was obliged by him to/ 
' furnifh me in his abfence, with, what money and" 

* other thing* I fhonld pleafe to command, or have- 
' occafion for. i his old fellow had not vifited .me" 
4 often, before I began to be fenfible of the influence. 

* of my eyes upon this old piece of touchwood; but 

* Mejnpitti b^i Jnpta* 

«hc 
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he had not the confidence to tell me he loved me, 
and modefty you know it no common fault of hit 
countrymen. He often infatuated that he knew a 
man of wealth and fubftance, though ftriken in- 
deed in yean, and on that account notib agreeable 
as a younger man, was paffiorJately in lore with 
me, and defired to know whether my heart was io 
far engaged, that his friend ihonld not entertain 
any hopes. 1 replied that I was furprised to hear 
a friend of Albert's making an intcreft in me for 
another, and that if love were a paffion, I was any 
way feniible of, it could never be for an old man, 
ana much to that purpofe. But all this would not 
do, in a day or two I received this eloquent e pi ft lb 
from him/ Here Mrs. Behn infercs a tranflatioft 
of Van Bruin's letter, which was wrote in French, 
and in a mod ridiculous ftile, telling her, he had 
often (trove to reveal to her the tempcits of his heart, 
and with his own mouth fcale the walls of her affec- 
tions i but terrified with the itrength of her fortinca- 
tkrnt , he concluded io make more regular ap- 
proaches, to attack her at' a farther diftance, and 
try firfk what a bombardment of letters would do J 
whether thefecarca/Tesoflove thrown into the fcon- 
ces of her eyes, would break into the mrdft of her 
fercaii, beat down e)Aei out* guard of her avcrlon, 
and blow up the ihageVine, of her cruelty, that (lie 
«ught be brought /to a capitulation, and yield upon 
ftafonable tetms. - He then confiders her as a goodly 
(hip under fail for the Indies j her hair h the pennants, 
her fore-head the prow, her eyes the guns, her nofe 
the rudder. He wifties he could once fee her keel 
bovc water, and denies to be her pilot, to ftecr thro* 
the Cave? of .< iood- Hope, i to the indies of love. 

Our ingenious poetefa fenthim a fiiitable anfwet 
to -this truly ridiculous and ltatchman hke ppittle; 
She rallies him. for letting oat in io unprofitable a 
voyage as love, and humoloiifly xeckoaa up the ex* 

penccs 
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pences of the voyage ; as ribbons*, and hoods for her 

E'nnants, diamond rings, lockets, and pearl- neck- 
ces for her guns of offence and defence, filks, 
holland, lawn, cambric, &c. for her rigging. 

Mrs. Behn tells as (he diverted herfelr with Van 
Brain inAlbert'sabfence, till he began to aflame and 
grow troublefome to her by his addrehcs, fo that to 
rid himielf of him, (he was forced to difclofe the 
whole affair to Albert, who was fo enraged that he 
threatened the death of his rival, but he was pacified 
by his miftrefs, and content to upbraid the other for 
his treachery, and forbid him the houfe, but this fays 
Mrs. Behn, ' produced a very ridiculous fecne, for 

* ray Neftorian lover would not give ground td 
' Albert, but was as high as he, challenged him to 
' fniker-fnee for me, and a thoufand things as co- 
' mical ; in fhort nothing but my pofitive command 
' could fatisfy him, and on that he promrfed no more 

* to trouble me. Sure as he thought himfeif of ne, 
' he was thunder-fbuck, when he heard me not only 

* forbid him the houfe, but ridicule all his addreflet 

* to his rival Albert ; with a countenance full of 

* defpair, he went away not only from my lod rings, 

* but the next day from Antwerp, unable to ilay in 
' a place where he h*d met fo dreadful a defeat." 

The authorefs of her lifefas given • us a farther 
account of her affairs with Vjaader Albert, in which 
ihe contrived to preferve her honour,without injuring 
her gratitude. There was a woman at Antwerp, who 
had often given Aftr-ea warning of Albert's fickle* 
nefs and inconftancy, afiuring her he never loved 
after enjoyment, and fometimes changed even before 
he had that pretence ; of which fhe herfelf was an 
inftance ; Albeit having married her, and deferted 
her on the wedding- night. Our poetefs took the op- 
portunity of her acquaintance with this lady to put 
an honeft trick upon her lover, and at the fame time 
do juftice to an injured woman. Accordingly fhe 

made 
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made an appointment with Albert, and comtrirrd 
that the lady whole name was Cataliaa, fhoald meet 
him ia her Acad. The plot fucceeded And Cataliaa 
inanitely pleased with the adrenture, appointed the 
next night, and the following, till at last ac dis- 
covered the cheat, and reibhred to gratify both his 
love and reientment, by enjoying Aftraea even againft 
her wilL To this purpofe he bribed an elderly gen- 
dewoinam whom Mrs. Behnkept oat of chanty, to 
pot him to bed dieft in her night-doaths in her place, 
when Aftnea was palling the evening in a merchants 
houie in die town. The merchant's ion and his two 
daughters waited' on Aftraea home ; and to conclude 
the evening's mirth with a (rolick, the young gentle- 
man propofed going to bed to the old woman, 
and that they would all come in with candles and 
furprize them together. As it was agreed fo they 
did, but no (boner was the young fpark put to bed, 
but he found himfelf accofted with ardour, and a 
man's voice, faying, ' have I now caught thee, thou 

• malicious charmer I now Til not let thee go till 
4 thou haft done me juftice for all the wrongs thou 

* haft offered my doatinglove/ The reft of the 
company were extremely lurprized to find Albert in 
Aftraea's bed inftead of the old woman, and Albert 
no lefs furpriaed to find the young fpark inftead of 
Aftraea. In the conclufion, the old woman was dif- 
carded, and Albert's fury at his disappointment ap- 
peafed by a promife from Mrs. fihen, of marrying 
him at his arrival in England ; but Albeit returning 
to Holland to make preparations for his voyage to 
England* died of a Fever at Amfterdam *. From 
this adventure it plainly appears, that the observa- 
tion of a Dutchman's not being capable to love is 
falfe; for both Albert, and the Neftorian wooer, 
ieem to have been warm enough in their addreftc*. 

• Memoirs ubi fuprju 

After 
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After paffing fome time in thir manner at Antm 
fte embarked at Dunkirk for England} and in 
paflage, was near being loft, for the fhip be 
driven on the coaft, foundered within fight of la 
but by the affiftance of boats from the (bore,- ti 
were all faved ; and Mrs. Behn arriving in Lotfefc 
dedicated the reft of her life 1 to pleafurg i 
poetry. Befides pubtifhing three volumes of m*ft 
fany poems, fhe wrote feventeen plays, and (b 
hiftories and novels. She tranflated FonteneL 
Hiftory of Oracles, and plurality of worlds, to wh 
laft (he annexed an Effay on Translation, and tra 
lated Profe. The Paraphrafe of CEnone's, Epiflk 
Paris, in the Englifli Tranflation of Ovid's Epil 
is Mrs. Behn's ; as are the celebrated Love Lett 
between a Nobleman and his Sifter. Her 1 
gained her the efteem of Mr. Dry den, Mr. Son 
era, Sec. and at the fame time the love and addrd 
of feveral gentlemen, in particular one, with wh< 
fhe correfponded under the name of Lycida f w 
it feeras d.'d not return her padfion with eej 
warmth, and with the earnetinefs and rapture, i 
imagined her beauty had a right to command. 

Mrs. Behn died after a long indifpofition, April t 
1689, and was buried in thecloifter of Weftminftt 
Abbey. We (hall beg leave to exhibit her characb 
as we find it drawn by fome of her cotemporari 
and add a remark of our own. « Mr; Langbs 

* thinks her Memory will be long frelh among : 

* lovers of dramatic poetry, as having been fulfil 
' ciently eminent, not only for her theatrical pc 

* formances ; but feveral other pieces both in pre 
'and vcrfe, which gained her an efteem among tl 
' wits almoft equal to that of the incomparafa 

■« Orinda, Mrs. Katherine Phillips.* 

There are feveral encomiums on Mrs. Behn pr 
fixed to hear lover's watch r among the reft, M 

Charl 
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^harles Cottony author of Virgil Travefty, throws 
*n his mite in her praife 1 though the lines are 
but poorly writ. But of all her admirers, Mr. 
Charles Gildon, who was intimately acquainted 
With our poeteft, fpeaks of her with the higheft en- 
comiums. 

In his epiftle dedicatory to her hiftories and novels, 
he thus exprefles himfelf. ' Poetry, the fupreme 
1 pleafure of the mind, is begot, and born in plea- 

• •lure, but opprefled and killed with pain. This 

• Tefiexion ought to raife our admiration of Mi*. 
4 Behn, whofe genius was of that force, to m.un- 
' tain its gaiety in the midft of difappointmentj., 
4 which a woman of her fenfe and merit ought never 
4 to have met with. But (he had a great itrength of 
4 mind, and command of thought, being able to 

• write in the midft of company, and vet have the 
' (hare of the converfation : which I law her do in 

• writing Oroonoko, and orhcr parts of her work*, 

• in every part of which you'll find an eafy itile 

• and a peculiar happinefs of thinking. The paf- 

• fions, that of love efpecially, (lie was miilrefs of, 
4 and gave us fuch nice and tender touches of 
4 them, that without her name wc might difcover 
•-the author/ To this chara&cr of Mrs. Bchn may 
be very properly added, that given of her by the 
authored of her life and memoirs, in thefe word*. 

4 She was of a generous humane d fpofuion, fome- 
4 thing paflionate, very ferviceable to her friends in 
4 all that was in her power, and could fooncr for- 
4 give an injury than do one. She had wit, humour, 

good-nature and judgment. She was miftrefs of 
4 all the pleating arts of converfation : She was a 
4 woman of fenfe, and consequently a lover of plea- 
4 fure. For my part I knew her intimately, and 
4 never faw ought unbecoming . the juft modelty of 
4 our fex ; though more gav and free, than the folly 
4 of the precife will allow. 

Vol. III. N*. 11. C The 



The authors of he bipgrapbia. Bj&iok*: 
that, her poetry is npne of the: beA; and. (ha 
comedies, tho' npt wjthoujt humou/,, arp fit 
the moil indecent fqenes and expr.fffion** i 
the £rll > with fubmifiipn. to the authority . of. . 
writers, the charge is ill-founded, which , 
appear from the fpetfmeri.upoj& whish J)ry4e&. 
i'eif makes her a compliment ; as to the latter, 
afraid it cannot be fo well defended * but : lei i 
who are ready to blame her, confider, that her'; 
the fad alternative to write orflajjve j the lajGte.'o 
rimes was corrupt ; and it is a true obfervation, 
they who live to pleafe, mult pleafe to live." 

Mrs. Behn perhaps, as much as any one, condc 
ed loofe fcenes, and too waim defcriptions ; 
fomethin'g mull be allowed tp. human fw 
She herfelf was of an amorous complexion, 
ielt the paflipns intimately which .me defcribe*, 
this circumftance added to neceffity, might be 
t)ccafion of her plays being of that call. 

The flage how loofely does Aftrea tread, 
Who fairly puts all characters tp bed. 

Are lines of Mr. Pope : 

And another modern fpeaking of the vicifliti 
to vvh.ch the ftage is fubje&ed, has the follow 

Perhaps if fkill could diftant times explore, 
New Perm's, new Durfey's, vet remain in Jton 
Perhaps, for who can guefs th' effe&s of chance 
Here Hunt $ may box, and Mahomet |j may dai 

^ A noted boxer. 

|| A Tuik, fan ous for JuX pe. fonnjviccs on a wire* 
tlic manner o; ropc-dUncCMt 

Z 1 
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This author cannot be well acquainted with Mrs* 
Behn't work*, who makes a companion between 
them and the produ&ions of Durfey. There are 
marki of a fine undemanding in the moft unfi- 
nished piece of Mrs. Behn, and the very worft of 
this lady'* compositions are preferable to Durfey*! 
belt It is unpleafmg * to have the merit of any 
of the Fair Sex leflened. Mrs. Behn f offered e- 
nough at the hands of fupercilious prudes, who 
had the barbarity to conflrue her fpnghtlinefs in- 
to lewdness ; and becaufe (lie had wit and beau- 
ty, (he muft likewifc be charged with proiUtutioa 
and irreligion. 

Her -dramatic works are, 

i, 2. The Rovej* : Or f the bamflied Cavalier. 
In two parts, both comedies ; a£ed at the duke's 
theatre, and printed in 4*0. 1677 and 1681. Thefe 
plays are eaten in a great meafure from KiUe- 
grew's Don Thomafo, or the wanderer. 

3, The Dutch Lover, *,£omoOy, acled at the 
Duke's theatre, and printed in 4to, 1673. The 
plot of this play js founded upon a Spanilh Co- 
medy entitled ^ Don Fenife, written by Dor Fran- 
cifco de las Coveras. 

4. ' Abdelazer ; or the Moor's Revenge, a Tragedy, 
a&ed at the- duke's theatre, and printed in 4to. 167 1 . 
It is .taken- from an old play ot Marlow's, intitled, 
Luft's Dominion a or the Lafcivious Queen, a Tra- 
gedy. 

5. The Young King ; or the Miftakc, a Tragi- 
comedy, a&ed at the duke's theatre, and printed 
in 4to. in 1683. The defign of this play is taken 
from the (lory of Alcamenes and Mcnalippa, in 
Calprenede's Cleopatra. 

6. The Round-Heads ; or the Good Old Caufe, 
a Comedy; aded at the duke's. theatre, and print- 
ed in 4to. 1682. It is dedicated to Henry Fitzroy- 
duke of Grafton. 

C a 7. The 
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7. The City Heirefs ; or Sir Timothy Treatwell, . 
a Comedy j acted at the duke's theatre, and prin- 
ted in 4to. in 1682, dedicated to Henry Earl of 
Arundel, and Lord Mowbray. Mod 0/ the cha- 
racters in this play are borrowed, according to 
Langbaine, from Maflinger's Guardian, and Mid- 
dleton's Mad World my Marten. 

8. The Town Fop, or Sir Timothy Tawdry, a 
Comedy, acted at the duke's theatre, and printed in 
4 to. 1677. This play is founded on a comedy 
written by one George Wilkins, entitled, the Mife- 
ries of inforced Marriage. 

9. The Falfe Count, or a New Way to play 
an old Game, a Comedy ; acted at the duke's 
theatre, and printed in 4to. 1682 Ifabella's be- 
ing deceived by the Chimney Sweeper is bor- 
rowed from Mollier's precieufe Ridicules. 

10. The Lucky Chances 1 or an Alderman's 
Bargain, a Comedy, acted by the King's company, 
and printed in 4to. in 1687. It is dedicated to 
Hyde Earl of Rochester, f his play was greatly 
condemned by tho critics.; fome incidents in it are 
Lorrowed from Shirley's Lady of Pleafure. 

11. The forced Marriage; or the jealous Bride* 
groom, a Tragi -Comedy, acted at the duke's theatre, 
and printed in 4to, 1671. 

12. Sir Patient Fancy ; a Comedy, acted at the 
duke's theatre, and printed in 4to. 1678. The 
plot of this play, and fome of the characters, par- 
ticularly Sir Patient, is borrowed from Mohere's 
l\Jalades Jmaginaires. 

1 2. The Widow Ranter ; or the Hiftory of Bacon 
in Virginia, a Tragi .Comedy, acted by the King's 
company,, and printed 1690. It is uncertain where 
fne< had the hiilo y of Bacon ; but the cataftrophe 
fecms founded on the ftory .of Caflius, who died 
by ihe hand of his freed man. This play was 
pubijftied after Mrs. Behn's death by one G. I. 
her friend. 14. The 
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•14. The Feigned Courtezan ; or a Night's In- 
trigue, a Comedy, a&ed at the duke's theatre, 
and printed in 4to. 1679. ** is dedicated t0 tnc 
famous Ellen Gwyn, King Charles lid's miftrefs, 
and is efteemed one of Mrs. Bchn's beft plays. 

ic. Emperor of the Moon, a Farce, acled at the 
Queen's theatre, and printed 410. 1687. It is de- 
dicated to the Marquis of Worcefter. The Plot is 
taken from an Italian piece translated into French, 
under the title of Harlequin Emp:reur, Dan* U 
Monde de la Lune, and acted at Paris above ei&hry 
nights without intcrmiflion. 

16. The Amorous Prince j or the Curious Huf- 
band, a Comedy, a&ed at the duke of York's thea- 
tre, and printed in 4to. 1671. The plot is bor- 
rowed from the novel of the Curious Impercincnt 
ia Don Quixote. 

17. The younger Brother ; or the Amorous lilt j 
a Comedy, publimed after her dea?h by. Mr. Gildon. 
It was taken from a true ftory of colonel Henr/ 
Martin, and a certain lady, 

Mrs. Beta's plays, all but the lad, were publifhed 
together' in two volumes 8vo. But the edition 
0*1724 is in four volumes 12010. including the 
Younger Brother. 

The following is an account of her ncvels, an 1 
hiitories, 

They are extant in two volumes izmo. Land. 
1745, 8th edition, pubtifhed by Mr. Charles Gil ion, 
and dedicated to Simon Scroop, Efqj to which is 
prefixed the hiftory of the Life and Memoirs of oar 
authorefs, written by one of the fair lex. 

1 .* The Hiftory of Oroonoko, or the Royal Slav: : 

This was founded on a true bory, the incidents of 

C 3 which 
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which happened during her xefidence at Suri- 
nam, It gave biith to Mr. Southerns celebrated 
play of that name; who in his dedication of it, 
f peaking of his obligation to Mrs. Behn for the 
fubjeft, fays," 

' She had a great command of the flage, and I 

• have often wondered that fhe would bury her fa - 

• vowite hero in a novel, when Ihe might have 

* revived him in the fcene. She thought either, 

* that no adlbr could reprefent him, or fhe could 

* not bear him reprefented ; and I believe the laft r 

• when I lemcmber what I have heard from a fri nd 
4 of her's, that fhe always told a fiery more feeljng- 
' }y than fhe writ.' 

2. The Fair Jilt ; or the Amour? of Prince Tar- 
quin and Miranda. This is likewifc faid to be de- 
rived from a trueftory, to a great part of which fhe 
i ells fhe^v/as an, eye witcefs; and what fhe (iid not 
fee, fhe Ieawred from fame of the aftprs concerned^ 
in ir, the Francifcans of Antwerp, where the fccr.£ 
is laid. 

3. 'fhe Nun, or the perjured Beauty,, a true no- 
vel. 

4. The Hiflory of Agnes de Caftro. 

5. The Lover's Watch ; or the Art of making 
love. It is taken from M. Eonnecourte's le Mon- 
tre, or the Watch.. It is not properly a novel. A 
lady, under the name of Iris, being abfent'froxn her 
lover Damon, is fuppofed to fend him a Watch, on 
the dial plate of which the whole bufinefs of a lover, 
during the twenty-four hours, is marked cut, and 
pointed to by the dart of a Cupid in the middle.— 
*• Thus eight o'clock is marked agreeable to reverie; 
" nine o'Clock, defign to pleafe no body ; ten 
«' o.'clbck, reading of letters, &C." 

To 
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To which is added, as from Damon to Iris, a 
defcription of the cafe' of the watch. 

6. The Lady's Looking* Glafs, to drefs themfelvcs 
by. Damon is fuppofed to fend Iris a looking-glaiV, 
Which reprefents to iter all her charms, viz. her ihape, 
Complexion, hair, &c. This like wife, which is not 
propei ly a novel, is taken from the French. 

7. The Lucky Miftake, a new novel. 

8. The Court of the King of Bantam. 

9. The Adventures of the Black Lady. The rea- 
der will diitinguifli the originals from tranflatiorvs, 
by confulting the 2d and 3d tomes of Recueil des 
pieces gallantes, en prof J et en verfc. Paris 1684. 

We have obferved, that in the Eng'ifh tranflation 
of Ovid's Epiltles, the paraphrafe or (Enosic's Epi- 
illc to Paris is hcr's. In the preface to that work 
Mr. Dry den pays her thi3 handfome compliment. 
- •• I was defirefl to fay, that the author, who 
" is of thejMr fex, jmderftood not Latin j but if 
41 (he does nflt, J r i^affiid.fhe has given us occa- 
" fion to be aih^WaHvho do/ v 






Part of this "tpfefe MtHctffie.l will afFord a 
(pecimen of her verftficaitlon. 

Say lovely youth, why wouldft thou, thus betray, 

My eafy faith, and lead my heart away. 

I might fome humble (hephcrd's choice h;.ve 

been, 
Had I not heard that tongue, t'\ofe eyes not 

fcenj 
'And in fome homely cot, in low repofe, 
Liv'd undifturb'd, with broken vows and oaths ; 
All day by (haded fprings my flocks have kept, 
And in fome hone It arms, at night have (lept. 
C 4 Then, 
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Then, un- upbraided with my wrongs thou'dft 

been, 
Safe in the joys of the fair Grecian queen. 
What liars do rule the great ? no (boner you 
Became a prince, but you were perjured too. 
Are crowns and falfhoocls then confident things > 
And muft they all be faithlefs who are Kings f 
The gods be prais'd that I was bumble born, 
Ev'n tho' it renders me my Paris' fcorn. 
And I had rather this way wretched prove, 
Than be a queen, diflioneft in my love. 




Sir 
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Sir George Etheregf, 

A Celebrated wit in the reign of Charlei and 
James II. He it faid to have been defcend- 
ed of an ancient family of Oxfordfhire, and born 
about the year 1 636 ; it is thought he had forne 
part of his education at the umverf.ty of Cam- 
bridge, but in his younger years he travelled into 
France, and confequenSv made no Ions (lav at 
the university. Upon his return, he, tor lome 
time, ftudied the Municipal Law at one of the 
Inns of Court, in which, it feems, he made but 
little progrefs, and like other men of fprighdy 
genius, abandoned it for pleafure, and the gayer 
accompliftiments. 

In tne year 1664 the town was obliged with his 
fir ft performance for the ftage, entitled the Comi- 
cal Kevenge, or Love in a Tub, the writing where- 
of brought him acquainted, as he himfclf inform- 
ed us, with the earl of Dorfet, to whom it is by 
the author dedicated. The fame of this play, to- 

f ether with his ea r y, unrcferved converfation, and 
appy addrefs, rendered him a favourite with 
the leading wits, fuch as the duke of Buckingham, 
Sir Charles Sedlev, the earl of Rochcfter, Sir Car 
Scroop. Being animated by. this encouragement, in 
1668, he brought another comedy upon the flange, 
entitled She Would if She Could * which gained 
him no lefs applaufe, and it was expclted, that 
by the continuance' of hi| ftudics, he would pclifti 
C 5 and 
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and enliven the theatrical tafte, and be no lefs cotr 
flant in fuch entertainments, than the moil aflidu* 
ous of his cotemporarics, but he .was too .much 
addicted to pleasure, and being impelled by fto 
neceflity, he neglected the ftage, ana new writ, 
Mil he was forced to it, by the importunity of his 
friends. In 1676, his Tad comedy called the Man" 
of Mode, or Sir Fopling Flutter, came on the 
ihige, v ich the moft extravagant fuccefs ; be was 
then a fervant to the beautiful duchefs of York* 
of whom Dry den has this very lingular expreJEon, 

* that he does not think, that at the geneml «e- 

* fune&km, ihe can be made to look morecharm- 
4 ing than now.' Sir George dedicates this fAay to 
his Royal Miftrefs, with the moft courtly t«Q)i 
of compliment. In this play he is faid to have 
drawn, or to ufe the modern cant, taken olfyibme 
of the cotemporary coxcombs ; and Mr. Dfyderr,. 
in an Epilogue to k, has endeavoured to remove 
the fufpicion of pcrfonal fatire, and fays, -that the 
character of Flutter is meant to ridicule none in, 
particular, but the whole fraternity of finifhed fops, 
the idolaters of new fafhions. 

His words are,. 

True fops help nature's work, and go to fchool* 
To file and finifli God Almighty's fool : 
Yet none. Sir Fopling, him, or him, can call, 
He's Knight o'th* Shire, and represents yoe alL 

But this induftry, to avoid the imputation of per- 
fonal fatire, but ferved to heighten it ; and the town 
foon found out originals to his characters. Sir 
Fopling was faid to be drawn for one Hewk, a 
beau of thofe times, who, k fcems, was fuch a 
ctcaturc as the poet ridiculed, but who, perhaps, 
like many other coxcombs, would never have been 

remem* 
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remembered, but for this circumftance, which trans- 
mits his memory to poilerity. 
. The character of l>orimant was fuppofed to repre- 
fent the ear! of Rocheftcr, who was mconftant, faith- 
lefs, and undetermined in his amours ; and it 19 
likewifc (aid, in the character cf Medley*, that the 
poet has drawn out foaie (ketch of himfelf, and 
From the authority of Mr. Bowman, who played 
Sir,, Fopling, or fome other part in this comedy, 
it is (aid, that the very Shoemaker in A61 I. was 
alfo meant for a real perfpn, who, by his impro- 
vident courfes before, having been unable to make 
any profit by his trade, grew afterwards, upon the 
public exhibition of him, fo induftrious and notable, 
tbat he drew a crowd of the bell cuflomers to 
him, . and became a very thriving tradefman. 
Whether the poet meant to difplay thefe characters, 
we cannot now determine, but it is certain, the 
town's afcribihg them to fome particular perfons, 
was paying him a very high compliment, and if 
it proved no more, it .at leall demonftrated, a 
dole imitation of nature, a beauty which conlti- 
tutes the grcateit perfection of a comic poet. 

Our author, it teems, was addicted to fome gay ex- 
travagances, fuch as gaming, and an unliccnied in- ' 
dulgence in women and wine, which brought fome 
fatiricai reflexions upon him. Gildon in his Lives 
of the Dramatic Poets, fays, that upon marrying sc 
fortune, he Was knighted ; the circumftances of it are 
thefe : He had, by his gaming and extravagance, 
fo embarrafled his affairs, that he coqrted a rich 
widow in order to retrieve them ; but fhe being an ' 
ambitious woman, would not condefcend to marry 
him, unlefs he could make her a lady, which he 
was obliged to do by the purchafe of a knight- 
fcood j ap4 this appears in a Confolatary Epiftle. to 
captain Julian, from the duke of Buckingham, in 
which this match is reflected on. We have no ac- 
C 6 count 
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. count of any ifTue he had by this lady, bat from 
* the information of Mr. Bowman we can fay, thai 
he cohabited, for fome time, with the celebrated 
Mrs. Barry the attrtfs, and had one daughter by 
her ; that he fettled 5 or 6000 1. on her, bat thai 
(he died young. 

From the fame intelligence, it alfo appears, that 
Sir George was, in Ms perfon, a fair *, (lender, 

§enteel man, bat fpoiled his countenance with 
1 inking, and other habits of intemperance. In his 
deportment he was very affable and courteous, of si 
generous difpofition, which, with his free; lively » 
and natural vein of writing, acquired him the ge- 
neral character of gentle George, and eafy Ethe- 
rege, in refpeft of which qualities, we often find 
him compared to Sir Charles Sedley. His court- 
ly and eafy behaviour fo recommended him to the 
Duchefs of York, that when on the acceffion of 
King James II. (he became Queen, (he fent him 
ambauador abroad, Gildon fays, to Hamburgh ; 
but it is pretty evident, that he was in that reign 
a minifter at Ratisbon, at lead, from the year 
1686, to the time his majefty left this kingdom, if 
not later, but it appears that he was there, by hit 
own letters wrote from thence to the earl of Mid- 
dleton. 

After this Jaft comedy, we meet with no more 
he ever wrote for the flage ; however, there are 
preferved fome letters of his in profe, pub- 
Lfhed among a collection of Familiar Letters, by 
John earl of Rochefter ; two of which, fent to the 
duke of Buckingham, have particular merit, both 
tot the archnefs of the turns, and the acutenefs of 
the obfervation . He gives his lordfhip a humorous 
defcription of fome of the Germans, their exceffive 
drunkennefs j their plodding ftupidity and offenfivQ 
indelicacy ; he complains that he has no compani* 

• Biogr. Brit, p» 1844. 

on 
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tin in that part of the world, no Sir Charles Sed- 
leys, nor Buckinghams, and what is ftill worfe, e- 
ven deprived of the happinefs of a miftrefs, for, 
the women there, he fays, are fo coy, and fo nar- 
rowly watched by their relations, that there is no 
jjoflibility of accomplilhing an intrigue. • He men- 
tions, however, one Monneur Hoffman, who mar- 
ried a French lady, with whom he was very 
great, and after the calamitous accident of Mr* 
Hoffman's being drowned, hepleafantly describes 
the grief of the widow, ana the methods he 
took of removing her forrow, by an attempt in 
which he fucceeded. Thefe two letters difcover the 
true character of Etherege, as well as of the 
noble perfon to whom they were fent, and 
mark them as great libertines, in fpeculation as in 
pra&ite. 

As for the other compofitions of our author, they 
confift chiefly of little airy fonnets, fmart lam- 
poons, and (xnooth panegyrics. All that we have 
met with more than is here mentioned, of his 
writing in profe, is a fhort piece, entitled An Ac- 
count of the Rejoicing at the Diet of Ratifbon, 
performed by Sir George Etherege, Knight, read- 
ing there from his Majefty of Great Britain, up- 
on Occafion of the Birth of the Prince of Wales j 
in a Letter from himfelf, printed in the Savoy 
1688. When our author died, the writers of 'his 
life have been very deficient; Gildon fays, that 
after the Revolution, he followed his mailer into 
France, and died there, or very foon after his ar- 
rival in England from thence. But there was a 
report, (fay the authors of the Biograph. Brit, 
which they received from an ingenious gentleman) 
' that Sir George ca.ae to an untimely death, by 
.' an unlucky accident at Ratifbon, for. after hav- 
4 ing treated fome company with a liberal enter- 
* tainment at his houfe there, when he had taken 

4 his 
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4 his glafs too freely, and, being through hh great 

1 complaifance too forward, in waiting on Mi 

* guefts at their departure, flulhtd as he was, he 

* tumbled down flairs, and broke his fieck, <nd 

* fo fell a martyr to jollity and civility.' 

One Of the earlieft of our author's lefler poems, 
is that addreffed to her Grace the Marchionefs tif 
Newcaftle, after reading her poems, and aft it it 
t-fteemed a very elegant panegyric, We (hall givft 
the ccnclufion of it as a Specimen. 

While we, your praife, endeavouring to ifc- 

hearfe, 
Pay that great duty in out humble verfc ; 
Such as may juftly move your anger, how, 
Like Heaven forgive them, and accept them too. 
But what we cannot, your brave hero pays, 
He builds thofe monuments we ftrive to iaife-; 
Such as to after ages fhall make known. 
While he records yctrr deathlefs fatnfc his <nvn : 
So when an artifl fome rare beauty draws, 
Both in our wonder there, attd our npplaufe. 
His (kill, from time fecures the glorious dame, 
And makes himfelf immortal in her faint. 

Befides his Songs, little panegyrical Poems and 
Sonnets, he wrote two Satires againft Nell Gwyn, 
one of the King's miftreflVs, though there is nO 
account how a quarrel happened between them ; 
the one is called Madam Nelly's Complaint, be* 
ginning, 

If Sylla's ghoft made bloofy Catline ftart. 

The other is called the LiAj of Flcafrire, wid» 
its Argument at the Hei.d of it, whereof the firi 
line is, 

The 
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• The life of Nelly truly (hewn. 

Sir George fpent a life of cafe, pleafure, tnl 
tfluence, it leaft never was long, nor much, cx- 
nafed to want. He fcems to have pofljbffcd a 
fprightly genius, to have hud an excellent turn for 
comedy, and very happy in a courtly dialogue. 
We have no proof of his being a fcholar, and 
was rather born, than made a poet. He has im 
efcaped the cenfurc of the critics ; for his works 
are to extremely loofe and licentious, as to render 
them dangerous to young, unguarded minds : and 
on this account our witty author is, indeed, juilly 
liable to the fevered cenfure of the virtuous, and 
fober part of mankind. 
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William Mountford* 

THIS gentleman, who was very much diftin- 
guifhed as a player, was born in the year 
1659, Dut of what family we have no account, 
farther than that they were cf Stafford (hire ; the 
extraordinary circumftances of Mr. Mountford't 
death, have drawn more attention upon him, than 
he might otherwife have had ; and though he 
was not very confiderable as a poet, yet he was 
of great eminence as an adtor. Mr. Cibber, in hit 1 
Apology for his own Life, has mentioned him with 
the greateft refpeft, and drawn his character with 
ftrong touches of admiratioVi. After having deline- 
ated the theatrical excellences of Kynafton, Sand- 
ford, &c. he thus fpeaks of Mountford. ' Of pcr- 
4 fon he was tall, well made, fair, and of an agree- 
4 able afpedl , his voice clear, full, and melodious ; 

* in tragedy he was the moft afFefting lover with- 

* in my memory ; his addrefles had a refiftlefs 

* recommendation from the very tone of his voice, 
' which gave his words fuch foftnefs, that as Dry- 
? den fays, 

— * Like flakes of feathcr'd fnow, 
4 They melted as they fell. 

* All this he particularly verified in that fcene of 
4 Alexander, where the hero throws himfelf at the 
' feet of Statira for pardon of his pad infidelities* 
' There we faw the great, the tender, the peni- 

«. tent, 
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• tent, the defpairing, the transported, and the a- 
1 miable, in the hiehcft perfection. In comedy he 
4 gave the trued life to what we call the fine 
9 gentleman ; his fpirit {hone the brighter for be- 
4 ing poliihed by decency. In fcenes of gaiety he 

* neyer broke into the regard that was due to the 

* prefence of equal, or luperior characters, tho* 
4 inferior actors played them ; he filled the ftage, 

* not by elbowing and eroding it before others; 

* or difconcertmg their action, but by furpaffing 

• them in true and mafterly touches of nature ; he 
4 never laughed at hit own jeft, unlefs the point of 

• hit raillery upon another required it; he had 

* a particular talent in giving life to bona mots 
9 and repartees j the wit of the poet feemed al- 
' ways to come from him extempore, and (harp- 
' cried into more wit from his brilliant manner of 

• delivering it ; he had himfelf a good (hare of 
4 it, or what is equal to it, fo lively a pleafanu 
4 nefs of humour, that when either of thefe fell 

• into his hands upon the ftage, he wantoned with 
9 them to the higheft delight of his auditors. The 
4 agreeable was fo natural to 'him, that even in 
4 that diffolute character of the Rover, he feemed 
4 to waih off the guilt from vice, and gave it 
4 charms and merit ; for though it may be a re- 
4 proach to the poet to draw fuch characters, not 
4 only unpunifhed, but rewarded, the actor may dill 
' be allowed his due praife in his excellent per- 
' formanctj and. this was a diftinction. which; 
4 when this comedy was acted at Whitehall, King 
4 William's Queen Mary was pleafed to make irt 
' favour of Mountford, notwithilandiog her difap* 
4 probation of the play ; which was heightened 
4 by the confideration of its having been written 
9 by a lady, viz. Mrs. Behn, from whom more mo* 
4 defty might have been expected. 

4 a He had, befides all this, a variety in his ge- 
4 nius, which few capital actors have (hewn, or per* 
4 haps have thought it any addition of their me* 

4 rit 
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* rit to arrive at; he could entirely change ' hifci- 
4 felf, could at once throw off the man of fcirie* 

• for the brifk, vain, rude, lively coxcomb, the 
€ falfc, flamy pretender to wit, and the dupe of 

• his own fufficiency ; of this he gave a dehght- 
' ful initance, in the chancier of Sparkilh, in 

• Wycherley's Country Wife ; in that of Sir Court- 
4 ly Nice, by Crown, his excellence was ftill greftt- 
4 er; there his whole man, voice, mien, and ge* 

* fture, was no longer Mount ford, but another 
' perfon ; there, the infipid, foft civility, the t!e- 
4 gant and formal mien, the drawling delicacy of 
' voice, the (lately flatncfs of his addrefs, and the 
4 empty eminence of his attitudes, were fo nicely 
4 obferved, that had he not been an entire mafter 
4 of nature, had he not kept his judgment, 'as it 
4 were a centinel upon him lei f, not to admit the 
4 'leaft likenefs of what he ufed tb -be, to enter ln- 
4 to any part of his performance, he could not 
' poffibly have fo ccmplcatly finKhed W 

Mr. Cibber further obferves, that if 9 fomc yean 
after the death of Mountford, he hiinfelf had airy 
fuccefs in thofe parts, he acknowledges the adtfen* 
tiges he had -received from the juft idea, and ftrehg 
jmprefiions from Mountford's acting them." 1 * Had 

* he been remembered (fays he) when I firft at- 
4 tempted them, my defects would have teen ihdre 
4 eafily ciilcovered, and confequehtly mv favour** 
4 ble reception in them muft have been very 
4 much, andjuftly abated. If it could be remem* 

# bered, how much he had the advantage of me in 
4 voice and perfon, I could not here be fufpectcd 

# of an affected modefty, or overvaluing his e» 
4 cellence : for he fung a clear, counter-tenor, and 

* had a melodious, warbling throat, which could 

* not but fet off the laft fcene of Sir Courtly 
4 with uncommon happinefs, which I, alas 1 cotld 
4 only ftruggle through, with the faint excufes 
4 and real confidence of a fine finger, under the 
' imp cr&diou of a feigned, and (creaming treble, 

which, 
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• which, at lcaft, codld only fhew you what I 

* would have done, had nature been more favour - 
■« able to me.' 

This is the amiable renrefentation which Mr. 
Cibber makes of his old favojrite, and whole 
judgment in theatrical excellences has been ever 
indifputed. But this finilhed performer did tint 
live to reap the advantages which would hate 
arifea from the great figure ho made upon the 
ftaee. 

He fell in the 33d jear of his age, by the hand 
of an aflnflin, who cowardly murdered him, and 
hVd from juilice. As we imagine it will not be 
unplcafing to the reader to be made acquaint- 
ed with the moft material circumihnccs relariijg 
to that affair, we fhall here infert them, as tuoy 
appeir on the trial of lord Mohun, who \va:, ar- 
raigned for that murder, and -acquitted by h'is 
peers. Lord Mohun, it is well known, was a 
man of loofc «iora!s, a rancorous fpiric, atfd, in 
ihort, reflected no honour on his titles. It is a true 
o!>fervation, that the temper and difpafition of a 
- man may be more accurately known by the com- 
pany he keeps, than by any other means of read- 
ing the human heart : Lord Mohun had con- 
tracted a great intimacy with one captain Hill, 
-a man of lcandalous morals, and derpicable life, 
and was fo fond of this fellow, whom, it fejms, 
nature had wonderfully formed to he a cut throat, 
that he entered into his fchemes, and became a par- 
ity in promoting his mod criminal pleafurcs. 

This murderer had long entertained a paffion 
for Mrs. Bracegirdle, fo well known, as an ex* 
cellent a&rcfs, and who died not many years 
ago, that it would be fupcrfluous to give a 
particular account of her ; his paflkm was re- 
jected with difdain by Mrs. Bracegirdle, who 
did not think fueh n heart as his worth poffefling. 
Tho -contempt with which fhc ufeci captain 

Hill 
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Hill fired his refentment} he valued himfdf for 
being a gentleman, and an officer in the army, 
and thought he had a right, at the firft onfet, 
to triumph over the heart of an a&refs ; but in 
this he found himfelf miferably miftaken : HiH, 
who could not bear the contempt (hewn him by 
Mrs. Eracegirdle, conceived that her averfion mutt 
proceed from having previoufly engaged her heart 
to fome more favoured lover ; and though Mr. 
Mountford was a married man, he became jca 
lous of him, probably, from no other reafon, 
than the refpeft with which he obfenred Mr. 
Mountford treat her, and their frequently playiny 
together in the fame fcene. Confirmed in this 
fuipicion, he refolved to be revenged on Mount- 
ford, and as he could not poflefs Mrs. Bracegir- 
dle by gentle means, he determined to have re* 
courfe to violence, and hired fome ruffians to aft 
fift him in carrying her off. His chief accomplice 
in this fcheme was lord Mohun, to whom he 
communicated his intention, and who concurred 
with him in it. They appointed an evening for that 
purpofe, hired a number offoldiers, and a coach, 
and went to the playhouie in order to find Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, but lhe having no part in the play 
of that night, did not come to the houfe. They 
Chen got intelligence that (he was gone with her 
. mother to fup at one Mrs. Page's in Drury-Lane j 
thither thev went, and fixed their poft, in expecta- 
tion of Mrs. Br&cegirdle's coming out, when they 
intended to have executed their fcheme againft her. 
She at lad came out, accompanied wi:h her mother 
and Mr. Page : the two adventurers made a fign 
to their hired bravo's, who laid their hands on Mrs. 
Bracegirdle : but her mother, who threw her arms 
round her waift, preventing them from thrnfting 
hjr immediately into the coach, and Mr. Page 
gaining time to call affiftancc, their attempt was 

fruftratcd, 
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fruftrated, and Mrs. Bracegirdle, her mother, and 
Mr. Page, were fafely conveyed to her own houfe 
in Howard-ftreet in the Strand. ^ Lord Mohun and 
Hill, enraged at this difappointment, refolved, 
fmce they were unfuccefiful in one part of their de- 
fign, they would yet attempt another; and that 
night vowed revenge againfl Mr. Mountford. 

They went to the (beet where Mr. Mountford 
lived, and there lav in wait for him : Old Mrs. 
Bracegirdle and another gentlewoman who had heard 
them vow revenge aeainft Mr. Mountford, fent to 
hit houfe, to deure his wife to let him know hit 
danger, and to warn him not to come home that 
night, but unluckily no mcflenger Mrs. Mountford 
fent was able to find him : Captain Hill and lord 
Mohun paraded in the ftreets with their fwords 
drawn ; and when the watch made enquiry into the 
canfeof this, lord Mohun anfwered, that he was a 
peer of the realm, and dared them to touch 
him at their peril ; ' the night-officers being in- 
timidated at this threat, left them unmolefted, 
and . went their rounds. Towards midnight Mr. 
Mountford going home to his own houfe was faluted 
in a very friendly manner, by lord Mohun ; and as 
hialordmip feemed tocary no marks of refentment 
in his behaviour, he ufed the freedom to afk him, 
how he came there at that time of night? to which 
his lordOiip replied, by aiking if he had not heard 
the affair of the woman ? Mountford afked what 
woman ? to which he anfwered Mrs. Bracegirdle i 
J hope, fays he, my lord, you do not encourage Mr. 
Hill in his attempt upon Mrs. Bracegirdle j which 
however is no concern of mine ; when he uttered thefe 
words, Hill, behind hi« back, gave him fome defpe- 
rate blows on his head, and before Mr. Mountford 
had time to draw, and ftand on his defence, hebafe- 
ly run him thro' the body, and made his efcape ; the 
alarm of murder being given, the conftable feized 
lord Mohun, who upon hearing that Hill had ef- 

caped 
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caped expreflbd great fatisfaclion, and faid 'he- did*' 
not care if he were hanged for him.: When (he evi- 
dences were examined at HickiVIiall, one Mr. JBetv 
crofr, who attended Mr. Mountford, fwore that 
Mr. Mountford. declared to him as a dying maai 
that while he was talking to lord Mohun, HHl 
flruck him, with his. left hand, and with his right* 
hand run him thro* the body, before he hacLtiuMrto 
draw his fword. 

'J hus fell the unfortunate Mountford.? by thai 1 
hand of an afiaflin, w ithout having given hint any 
provocation; fave dot whichhi&own jealoufy.had 
railed, and which could not rcafonahly be -imputed 
to Mountford as a crime. 

Lcrd Mohun, as we have .already obfcrved* was 
tried, and acquitted by his pera ; as it did . not ap* 
pear, that he immediately aMed Hill, in ptrpstnu- 
ting the murder,, or that they had concerted it be* 
fore ; for tho' they were heard to vow revenge 
again (I Mountford* the word murther was- never 
mentioned.. It feems abundantly clear, that lord 
Mohun, however, if not active, wasyetacceflary to> 
the murther;- and had his crime been high trea* 
fon, half the. evidence which appeared agaisft him* 
might have been fufficient to coft him his head. 
This nobleman himfelf was killed at lad in a duel, 
u ith the duke of Hamilton *. 

* The foundation of the quarrel between lord Mohan and 
tin- duke (however it might, he improved by party fuggeftioni) 
v a«_ a taw fuit Utv.een thefe noblemen, on account of part of 
tin' carl of Macclesfield's cftatc, which Mr. Savage would 
jnve been heir to, had not hii mother, to facilitate her de- 
fined divorce from that carl (with the pleating view of having 
Jur Urge fortune rcftorcd to her, and the ao lefs pirating pro- 
l^f't cf being freed from an uncomfortable hu/band) declared 
unliMnpy Savage to be illegitimate, and natural fon of the then 
rail Kivcis. Of this farther notice will be taken in Savage* • 
Life. 

Mr. 
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lr. Mountfoid, be fides his extraordinary talents 
in aftor, is author of the following dramatic 

. The Injured Lovers, or the Ambitious Father, 
ragedy, a&cd at the Theatre-Royal 1688, de« 
itcd to James earl of Arran, fon to the duke 
iamilto*. 

. The Succefsful Strangers, a Tragi-Comedy, 
4jl% the:.ThcaitrerRpyali69Qi dedicated to 4 - 
L, Wfoajte** Ttoplot is taken from the Rival 
ftfrfa in .ScarrQD ■• Novels.. 
•> )G/fonw^ch-Park* a 1 Comedy, a&ed at the • 
:ajrc-RoyaJL 1691 s dedicated to Algernon earl 
lifex, 

lefldei thefe he turned the. Life and Death of 
Fauftui imp a Fare**, with the Humours of Har- 
*in and Scaramouch > afted at the queen's thea- 
in Dorfct? Garden, and revived at the Theatre in 
colnVJnn-Fields. . 1 697* 

/lr., Mountfoid baa. written many Prologues and 
V^ue&,.fc^tere4.in > Dryden , A MLfcellsmiesj and 
: wj ft, fcver ; al. Songs, He.feema to have had a 
ghtiy genius, and poflcfled a plcafing gaiety of 
jour. — He. was killed in the year 1692; and 
1 buried in $t» Clement JDanet. 




Thomas 
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Thomas Shadwell. 

THIS celebrated poet.laureat was defccnded 
of a very antient family in StafFordihire ; the 
eldeft branch of which has enjoyed an eftate there 
of five-hundred pounds per ann. He was bora 
about the year 1640, at Stanton-Hall in Norfolk, a 
feat of his father's, and educated at Caius College in 
Cambridge *, where his father had been likewife 
bred ; and then placed in the middle Temple, to 
fludy the law; where having fperit fome time, 
. he travelled abroad. Upon his return home 
he became acquainted with the moft celebrat- 
ed perfons of wit, and diftingoifhed quality, in 
that age; which was fo much addicted to poetry 
and polite literature, that it was not eafy for him, 
who had no doubt a native relifh for the- fame ac- 
complifhments, to abftain from thefe the fafhionable 
ftudies and amufements of thofc times. • He applied ' 
himfelf chiefly to the dramatic kind of writing, m 
which he had confiderable fuccefs. At the revolution, 
Mr. Dryden,who had fo warmly efpoufed the oppofite 
intereft, was difpoffefled of his place of Poet Laureat, 
and Mr. Shadwell fucceeded him in it, which em- 
ployment he poflefted till his death. Mr. Shadwell 
has been illuflrious, for nothing fo much as the quarrel 
which fubfifted between him and Dry den, who held 
him in the greateft contempt. We cannot difcover 
what was the caufe of Mr. Dryden's averfion to 
Shadwell, or how this quarrel began, unlefs it was 

• Geaeral Di&Mnary, See the artkk Shadwell. 

occafioned 
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occafioned bv the vacant Laurel being bellowed on 
Mr. Shadweli ; But it is certain, the former profe- 
cuted hit refentment fevcrcly, and, in his Mac Fleck - 
sioe, has tranfmittcd his antagonist to poiicrity in no 
advantageous light. It is the natare of fatire to be 
biting, but it is not always its nature to be true : We 
cannot help thinking that Mr, Drydcn has treated 
Shadweli a little too unmercifully * and has violated 
truth to make the (atire more pungent. He fays, in 
the piece abovementioned, 

Others to fome faint meaning make pretence, 
But Shadweli never deviates into feole. 

Which is not ftriftly true. There are high 
authorities in favour of many of his Comedies, ard 
the beft wics of the age gave their teftimony for 
them : They have in them fine (Irokes of humour, 
the characters are often original, ftrongly mark'd, 
and well fuftained; add to this, that he had 
the greateft expedition in writing imaginable, and 
-fometimes produced a play in left than a month. 
Shadweli, as it appears from Rochester's Scffion of the 
Poets, was a great favourite withOtway, and as they 
lived in intimacy together, it might perhaps be the 
occafion of Dryden's exprcfliug fo much contempt for 
Otway ; which his cooler judgment could never have 
directed him to do. 

Mr. Shadweli died the 19th of December 1692, in 
the fifty-fecond year of his age, as we are informed 
by. the mfcription upon hi* monument in Weilminfter 
Abbey j tho' there may be fome mi (lake in that date 1 
for it is laid in the title page of his funeral fcrraon 
preached by Dr. Nicholas Brady, that he was in- 
terred at Cnclfea, on the 24th of November, that 
year. This fermon was publilhed 1693. in quarto, 
and in it Dr. Brady tells us, ' That our. author was 
• a man of great honeity and integrity, an inviolable 

Vol. III. N°. 11. D ' « fide- 
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* fidelity and ftrl&nefs in his word, an unalterable 
4 friendfhip wherever he profefled it, and however 
4 the world ma/ be miflaken in him, he had a roach 
' deeper fenfe of religion than many who pretended 
'' more to it. His natural and acquired abilities, con- 

* tinues the Dr. made him very amiable to all who 

* knew and converfed with him, a very few btfing 
4 equal in the becoming qualities, which adorn, and 

* fct off a complete gentleman ; his very enemies, 

* if he have now any left, will give him this cha- - 

* rafter, at lcait if they knew him fo thoroughly as ■ 
4 { did. — His death feized him.fuddenly, but he 

* could not be unprepared, fmce to my certain know- 

* ledge he never took a dofe of opium, but he fo- 

* lemnly recommended himfelf to God by prayer.* • 

When fome perfons urged to the then lord cham- 
berlain, that there were authors who had better pre- 
tenfions to the Laurel ; his lordlhip replied, * He 

* did not pretend to fay how great a poet Shadwell 
' "might be, but was fure he was an honed man.* 

Befides his dramatic works, he wrote feveral o- 
ther pieces of poetry ; the chief of which are his 
congratulatory poem on the Prince of Orange's com- 
ing to England ; another on queen Mary ; his tran- 
ilation of the icth Satire of Juvenal, &c. Shadwell 
in his Comedies imitated Ben Johnfon, and propo- 
sed him as his model of excellence, with what degree 
of fuccefs ve (hall not take upon us to determine, 
but proceed to give an account of his plays. 

i. The Sullen Lovers, or the Impertinent, a Co- 
medy ; afted at the duke's theatre, dedicated to 
William duke of Newcaftle : the dedication is dated 
September ift, 1668. 

2. The Humorifc, a Comedy ; adled by h ; s royal 
high.'cfti's fcrvants, dedicated to Margaret ductiefs 
ofNewcaitle. 

3. The 
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3. The Royal Shepherdefs, a Tragi-Comedy ; 
a&ed by the duke of York's fervants, printed at Lon- 
don 1069, in quarto. This play was originally 
written by Mr. Fountain of Devonflure, but altered 
throughout by Mr. Shadwci!. 

4. The ViTtuofo, a Comedy ; acted at the duke's 
theatre, printed at London T076, in quarto, dedi- 
catefl to .the duke of NcwcafUe. 

Mr. Langbaine obferves, that no body will deny 
this play its due applaufe ; at lead I know, fays he, 
that the univerfity of Oxford, who may be allowed 
competent judges of comedy, efpecially fuch cha- 
racters as Sir Nicholas Gimcrack, and Sir Formal 
Trifle, applauded it. And as 110 man ever under- 
took to difcover the frailties of fuch pretenders 
to this kind of knowledge before Mr. Shadwell, 
fo' none fince John'fon's time* ever drew fo 
many different characters of humour, and with 
fuch fuccefs. 

5 . Pyfche, a Tragedy ; acted at the duke's thea- 
tre, printed in London 1675 m 4 t0 > an ^ dedica* 
ted to the duke of Monmouth. In the preface 
he tell os, that this play was written in five 
weeks. 

6. The Libertine, a Tragedy ; acted by his 
royal highnefs's fervants, printed in London 1 676, 
in quarto, and dedicated to the duke of Newcaftle. 
In the preface Mr. Shadwell obferves, that the (lory 
from which he took the hint of this play, is fa- 
mous all over Spain, Italy, and France. It was 
firft ufed in a Spanifh play, the Spaniards hav- 
ing a tradition of fuch a vicious Spaniard, as is 
represented in this play ; fr6m them the Italian 
comedians took it 5 the French borrowed it from 
them, and four feveral plays have been made 
upon the ftory. 

D a 7. Epfom 
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7. Epfom Wells, a comedy ; a&ed at the dulcet 
theatre ; printed at London 1 6y6, in 4*0. and de» 
dicated to the duke of Newcaftle. Mr. Lang* 
baine fays, that this is fo diverting and fo true a 
comedy, that even foreigners* who are not in ge- 
neral kind to the wit of our nation, have ex* 
tremely commended it. 

8. The Hiftory of Timon of Athens the Mam- 
hater ; alted at the duke's theatre, printed at 
London 1678, in 410. In the dedication to George 
duke of Buckingham he obferves, that this play 
was originally Shakefpear's, who never made, fays , 
he, more mailcrly ftrokes than in this ; yet I can 
truly lay, I have made it into a play. 

9. The Mifer, a Comedy ; a£led at the the»> 
tre-royal, dedicated to the earl of Dorfet. In the 
preface our author obferves, he took the founda- 
tion of it from Moliere's L'Avarc. 

10. A true Widow, a Comedy ; a&ed at the 
duke's theatre, printed in 1679, in 4 to. dedicated 
to Sir Charles Sidlcy. The prologue was writ- 
ten by Mr. Dryden ; for at this time they lived in 
fricndlhip. 

11. The Lancafhire Witches, and Teaguc O Di- 
relly, the Iriih prieifc, a comedy ; adted at the duke's 
theatre, printed at London 1682. Our author hat 
a long preface to this play, in which he vin- 
dicates his piece from the charge of refledline upon 
the church, and the facred order. He apologizes 
for the magical part, and obferves, that he had no 
hopes of equaling Shakefpear in his fancy, who 
created his Witches for the mod part out of his 
imagination ; in which faculty no man ever excel- 
led 
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led him, and therefore, fays he, I rcfolve to take 
mine from authority . 

ts. The Woman Captain, a Comedy > a&ed by 
kit royal highnefs't fcrvants. 

I j. The Souire of Alfatit, a Comedy i aftcd by 
his Majefty's servants, printed at London 1688, in 
4to. and dedicated to the carl of Dorfet and Mid- 
dlefex. 

14. Bury •Fair, a Comedy 1 afled by his Majef- 

5f % $ fcrvants, printed at London 1689 in 4*0. and 
edicated to the earl of Dorfet. In the dedication 
be obferves, ♦ That this play was written during 

• eight months painful ftckneis, wherein all the <Vs 
4 veral days in which he was able to write any pnrt 
' of a fcene amounted not to one month, excipt 
4 fome few, which were employed in indifpend- 

• ble bofinefs.' 

15. Amorous Bigot, with the fecond part of 
Teague O Divelly, a Comedy, acled by their Ma- 
jcilies fervants, printed 1690 in 4to. dedicated to 
Charles earl of Shrewfbury. 

16. The Scowerers, a Comedy, afted by their 
Majcfties fervants, and printed in 4to. 1690. 

17. The Volunteers, or the Stock-jobbers, a 
Comedy, a£tcd by their Maieftics fcrvants, dedica. 
ted ro the Queen by Mrs. Anne Shadwell, our au- 
thor's widow. 

In the epilogue the character of Mr. Shadwcll, whQ 
was then dead, was given in the following lines. 



Shadwcll. 
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ShadweD, the great fupport p'th'comic ftagr. 
Born to expofe the follies of the age, 
To whip prevailing vices, and unite, 
Mirth with inftruclion, profit with delight; 
For large ideas, and a flowing pen, 
Fhft of pur times, and fecond but to Ben ; 
Whofe mighty genius, and difecrning mind, 
Trac'd all the various humours of mankind; 
Dreflmg them up, with fuch iuccefsful care 
That ev'ry fop found his own picture there. 
And blufh'd for ihame, at the furprifinz QuXL, 
Which made his lov'd refemblance look fo ill. 
Shad well who all his lines from nature drew, 
Copy'd her out, and kept her dill in view ; 
Who never funk in profe, nor foar'd in verfc, 
So high as bombaft, or fo low as farce ; 
Who ne'er was brib'd by title or eftate 
To fawn or flatter with the rich or great; 
To let a gilded vice or folly pafs, 
Eut always lafh'd the villain and the afa. 




&r. 
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Sir William Killegrew. 

Til R eldcft Ton of Sir Robert Killegrew, Knt. 
chamberlain to the <^uecn, was born at the 
Mannr of Hanworth, sear Hampton -Court, in the 
month of May, iboc. lie became a gentleman 
commoner in St. John s College in Midfummer term 
ifisa ; where continuing about three year* he tra- 
velled beyond fcaft, and after his return, was made 
governor of Pendcnn is call If, and of Falmouth ha* 
ven in Cornwall, with command of the militia in 
the well part of that county. A leer this he was cal- 
led to attend King Charles I. as one of the gentle- 
men umers of his privy chamber ; in which employ- 
ment he continued till the breaking out of the grc;it 
rebellion; and had the command given him of o.ie 
of the two great troops of horfe that guarded the 
Kings perfon, during the whole courfe of (he war 
between his Ma jelly and his Parliament. Our 
author was in attendance upon the King when 
the court refided at Oxford, and was created 
dottorof the civil laws 1642 1 * and upon the rum 
of the Kino's a!lairs, he fu fie red fur his attachment 
to him, and compounded with the republicans for 
his cAate. 

Upon the reftoration of King Charles IL he was 
the hill of his father's fervams that he too!: an/ 
notice of, and made him gentleman- ulher of his 
privy chamber : the fume place he enjoyed under 
the deceafed King. Upon Charles lid's mar- 
riage with Donna Catherina of Portugal, he was 
created his Majclly'a fir it vice chamberlain, in which 
honourable (lation he continued twenty-two years. ' 

• Wwl* Allien. Oxoa. vol. ». ., 

D 4 Hit 
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His dramatic works are, 

i . Ormafdes* or Love and friendship, a tragi- 
comedy. 

2. Pandora, or the Converts, a Corned/. 

3. Siege of Urbin, a Tragi -Comedy. 

4. Seiindra, a Tragi-Comedy. 

All thefe plays were printed together in foBo, 
Oxon 1666. There is another play afcribed to 
our author, called the Imperial Tragedy, printed 
in 1699 ; the chief part was taken out of a 
Latin play, and much altered by him for his own 
diverfion ; tho' upon the importunity of his frauds, 
he was prevailed upon to publiih it, bat without hi* 
name. The plot is founded npon the hiftory of 
Zeno, the 1 2th emperor of Conftantinople after Con- 
ftantine. Sir William Killegrew's plays have been 
applauded by men very eminent in poetry, partial* 
cularly Mr. Waller, who addrefles a copy of verse* 
to him upon his altering Pandora from a tragedy 
into a comedy, becaufe not approved on the ftage. 

Sir William has alfo a little poem extant* 
which was fet to mufic by Mr. Henry Lawea, a 
man in die higheft reputation of any of his pro- 
fefiion in his time. Mr. Wood fays, that after 
our author had retired from court in his declining, 
age, he wrote 

The Artlefs Midnight Thoughts of a Gendemaa- 
at Court ; who for many years built on fand, which 
every blaft of crofs fortune has defaced ; but now 
he has laid new foundations, on the rock of hrs 
falvation, &c. London 1684. It is dedicated to 
King Charles II. and betides 233 thoughts in it, 
there are fome fnull pieces of poetry. 

Midnight and Daily thoughts in verfe and profc» 
Lond. 1694, with commendatory verfes before it, 
by H. Briket. He died 1693, and was buried in 
Weftminiler Abbey. 

Sir 
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Sir Robert Howard. 

THIS gentleman wu a younger fon of Tho- 
me* earl of Berkfture, by Elisabeth his wife, 
one. of the daughters and coheirs of William lord 
Burghley, and received his education at Magdalen- 
college, Oxford, under the tuition of Dr. E.Drope. 
During the civil wars, he fuflered with the reft of 
his family, who maintained their loyalty to the 
iuifortunate- King Char lea I. Upon the refto- 
( ration, our author was made a knight, and >yai 
'chofen one of the burgeiles for Stockbridge in 
Hampftire, to ferve io the Parliament which be* 
gan at Weftminttcr 8th of May 1661 1 he was 
' cpiickly preferred to the place of auditor of the t 
Exchequer, then worth fome thoufand pounds per ' 
annum, and was reckoned one of King Charles's 
creatures, whom he advanced, on account of hit 
faithful fervices in cajoling the Parliament for Mo* 
mev. 

In the year 1670 he waa chofen bargefs fat 
Caftle-rifing in Norfolk, to ferve in that Parliament 
which began at Weftminiter on the 17th of Octo- 
ber 1680. When tbc revolution- was effected, and 
King William afcended the throne, he was elefted 
bargefs again for Caftle-rifing, to fit in the Parlia- 
ment which, began the aid of January 16881 waa 
made one! of the privy council, about the *6th of 
February took the uiual oathe, aud commenced 
from that momenta violent persecutor «f theNoiu 
4 D 5 jurors, 
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jurors, and difclaimed all manner of convcrfatiol 
and intercourfe with any of that chara&er. He 
is faid to have been a man extremely pofitive, 
and a pretender to a more general unaerftanding 
than he really poflefled. His obftinacy and pride 
procured him many enemies, amongft whom the 
duke cf Buckingham was the firftj who intended 
to have expofed Sir Robert under the name of Bil- 
boa in the Rehearfal ; but the plague which then 
prevailed occafioned the theatres to be (hut up, and 
tie people of fafhion to quit the town. In this in- 
terval he altered his resolution, and levelled. Tut 
ridicule at a much greater name, under that of 
Bayes. 

Thomas Shadwell the poet, tho' a man of the 
fame principles with Sir Robert, concerning the 
revolution and ftate matters, was yet fo angry 
with the knight for his fupercilious domineering 
manner of behaving, that he points him out under 
the name of Sir Poiit.ve At All, one of his cha- 
racters in the comedy called -the Sullen Lovers, 
or the I rn pertinents '; and amongft the fame per. 
tons is the lady Vain, a Courtezan, which the 
wits then underftood to be the miftrefs of Sir Ro- 
bert Howard, whom he afterwards thought pro- 
per to marry. 

In February 1692, being then in the decline 
of life, he married one Mrs Dives, maid of ho- 
nour to the Queen. The merit of this autho* 
Items to have been of a low rate, for very little 
is preferved concerning him, and none of his works 
nre now read ; nor is he ever mentioned, but when 
thatcircumftance of the duke of Buckingham's in- 
tending to ridicule him, is talked of. 

H?d Sir Robert been a man of any parts, he 
had fufficicnt advantages from his birth and for- 
tune to have made a figure, but the higheft notice 
which he can claim in the republic of letters, is, 
that he was brother-in-law to Drydcn. 

Hla 
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His works ire, 

Poems, containing a pancgrnc on the Kin*, and 
fongs and fonnets, Lond. "loto, and a i>aoc£)tlc 
en general Monk. 

His plays arc fix in number, vi?. 
i. The Blind Lady, a Comedy. 

2. The Committee, or the Faithful Irishman, 
a Comedy, printed folio, London i^>6^. This co- 
medy is often aclcd> and the fuccefs of it chiefly de- 
pends upon the part of Tcaguc being we!! performed. 

3. The Great Favourite, or the Duke of Lerma, 
a Tragi-Comedy, afled at the theatre-royal i66$* 
This play was criticifed by Mr.'Dryden. 1 

1 K 

4. The Indian Queen, a Tragedy. 

5. Surprizal, a Tragi comedy, aftcd at the thea- 
tre-royal, 1665. 

d. 7 % he Veflal Virgin ; or the Roman Ladies, a 
Tragedy, 1665. In his prologue to this pbv, Sir 
Robert has the following couolet, meant as an 
anfwer to Dryden'a animadversions on the Duko 
of Lcrma. 

This doth a wretched , dearth of wit betray, 
When things of kind tin one another prey. 

He has written likewife, 

The Hiftory of the Reigns of Edward nnd Rich- 
ard 11. with Reflations and Characters on their 
chief ministers and favourites. As alfo a compa. * 
lifun between thefe princes Edward and Richard 
J I. with Edward L and Edward 111. London- 
primed 1690. 
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A Letter to Mr. Samuel John/on, •ccafiooed 
by a fcurrilous pamphlet, entitled, AnimaAverions 
on Mr. Johnfon s Anfwer to Jovian, in three Letter* 
to a country friend, Lond. 169s. At the end 
of this letter is reprinted the preface before the 
hiftory of the reigns of Edward and Richard II. 
before mentioned. 

The Hiftory of Religion, Lond. 1694. 

The 4th book of Virgil translated into EngliuV 
which contain* the loves of Dido and JEneat* 
1660. 

Likewife P. Papinius Statius, hia Achillea, ia. 
five books ; to each of which he has fubj^oinceV 
Annotations. 




Richard 
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Richard Fleckkoe. 

THIS poet lived in the reign of King Charlei 
II. and is more remarkable for having 
given name to a fatire of Mr. Dryden's, than for 
ail his own works. He is faid to have been ori- 
ginally a jefuit, and to have had connexions in 
confequence thereof, with fuch pt rfons of dilhnc - 
tjon in London as were of the Roman Catholic 
perfuafion, Langbaine fays, his acquaintance with, 
the nobility was more than with the mufes, and he 
had a greater propensity to lhiming, than genio* 
to poetry. 

Tho.' he wrote fevcral plays, yet he never could 
obtain the favour to have more than on* of 
them a&ed. 

Hit dramatic works arc: 

t. Damoifelle* a -h- mode, a Comedy, printed 
ftvo, LonJ. 1667, and addrdtcd to the duke and 
duchefs of Newcaftle. This comedy was dentin 
ed by the author to have been acted by his Mas* 
jelly's fervants, which they thought proper how* 
ever to refufe, we know not for what reafon.— 
The poet indeed has afiigncd one, whether true/ 
or falfe is immaterial ; but it may ferve to fhewr 
his humour. 

4 For the acting this comedy (fays he) tliofe 

• who have the government of the ftage have their 

• humours, and would be intreated -, and I have 
4 mintt and won't entreat thesn ; and were, all dra-» 

' matic 
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4 matic writers of my mind, they Qiould wear their 
' old plays thread- bare, er'e they mould have any 
* nsw, till they better under flood their own intereft, 
4 and how to diflinguim between good and bad.* 
This anger of Mr. Flecknoe's at the players for 
refuting the piece, bears fome refemblance to that 
of Bayes, when the players went to dinner without 
his leave. ' How ! are the players gone to dinner ? 
4 If they are I will make them know what it is to 
4 injure a perfon who does them the honour to write 
4 for them, and all that; a company of proud, con- 
4 ccited, humorous, crofs-grain'd perfons, and all 
4 that ; Til make them the moil contemptible, def- 
4 picable, inconfiderable perfons, and all that; 
4 &c. &c. &c. 

2. Ermina, or the chafte lady ; printed in o£tavo> 
London 1665. 

3. Love's Dominion ; a dramatic piece, which 
the author fays, is full of excellent morality ; and is 
written as a pattern of the reformed ftage, printed in 
odavo, London 1654, and dedicated to the lady 
Elizabeth Claypole. In this epiftle the author inir- 
nuates the ufe of plays, and begs her mediation to 
gain licenfe to a£t them. 

4. Love's Kingdom, a Tragi-Comedy ; not as it 
was a&ed at the theatre in LincolnVInn ; but as it 
was written and fince corrected, printed in oclave, 
London 1664, and dedicated to his excellency Wil- 
liam lord marquis of Newcaftle. This is no more 
than the former play a little alter'd, with a new 
title ; and after the king's return, it feenis the poet 
obtained leave to have it a&ed, but it had the mis- 
fortune to be damned by the audience, which Mr. 
Flecknoe ftiles the people, and calls them judges 
without judgment, for want of its being rightly re- 
prefer.ted to them ; he owns it wants much of the 
ornaments of the irage, but that, he fay? ,. by a lively 
imagination may be eaftly fupplied. 4 To the fame 
* purpofc he foeaks of his Damoifelles a la Mode : 

• That 
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9 That together with the perfons reprefented, he had 

• fet down the comedians he had deiigned (hould re- 
•. prefent them ; that the reader mi^ht have half the 

• pleafurc of feeing it a&ed, and a lively imagination 
4 niight have the pleafure of it all entire. 

c. The Marriage of Ocean ns and Britannia, a 
Mafque. 

Our author's other works conlift of Epigrams and 
Enigmas. There is a book of his writing, called 
the Diarium, or the Journal ; divided into twelve 
jornada% in burlefque verfe. 

Drydert, in two lines in his Mac Flecknoe, 
gives the character of our author's works. 

In profc and verfe was own'd without dTpute, 
Thro 1 all the realms of nonfenfc abfolute. 

We cannot be certain in what year Mr. Flecknoe, 
died : Dry den's fatire had perhaps rendered him 2p 
contemptible, that none cave themfclves the trou- 
ble to record any particulars of his life, or to uuu? 
any notice of bfs death. . 



* 
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John Dryden, Eiq; 

THIS illuftrious Poet was fon of Erafmus 
Dryden, ©f Tickermifn in Northamptonfhire; 
and born at Aid wind e, near Oundle 163 1 *, Tie had 
his education in grammar learning, at We(tminftcr-» 
fchool, under the famous Dr. Bufby*, and was from 
thence elected in 1650, a fcholar of Trinity-College 
in Cambridge. 

We have no account of any extraordinary iodi- 
cations of genius given by this great poet, whiTe in 
his earlier days ; and he is one inftance hpur 
little regard is to be paid to the .figure a boy 
makes at fchool : Mr. Dryden was tamed of thirty 
before he introduced any play upon the ffcage, and! 
his firft, called the Wild Gallants, met with a very 
indifferent reception ; fo that if he had not been im- 
pelled by the force of genius and propenfion, he ha4 
never again attempted the ftage : a circumftance 
which the lovers of dramatic poetry muft ever have 
regretted, as they would in this cafe have been de- 
p ived of one of the greater! ornaments that ever 
adorned the j.rofeffion. 

The year before he left the univerfity, he wrote 
a poem on the dca:h of lord Haftings, a perform- 
ance, fay foii»t of his critics, very unworthy of him- 
felf, and of the alloniihing genius he . afterwards 
discovered. 

• Athen* Ozosu 

That 
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this Eflay, ferved as an amufement tb him in the 
country, when he was driven from town by the 
violence of the plague, which then raced in Lon* 
don ; and he diverted himfelf with thinking on the 
theatres, as lovers do by ruminating on their abfent 
miftreiTes : He there juflifies the method of writing 
plays in verfe, butrconfefles that he has quitted -the 
practice, becaufe he found it troublefome and 
How *. In the preface we are informed that 
the drift of this difcourfe was to vindicate the honour 
of the Englifh writers from the cenfure of thofe who 
unjuftty prefer the French to them Langbaine 
has injurioufly treated Mr. Dry den, on account of 
his dramatic performances, and charges him as a 
licentious plagiary. The truth is, our author as a 
dram atl ft is lefs eminent than in any other fphere 
of poetry ; but, with all his faults, he is even' in that 
refpedl the moft eminent 'of his time. 

The critics have remarked, that as to tragedy, he 
feldom touches the paflijbns, but deals rather in 
pompous language, poetical flights, and -defcrip- 
tions ; and too frequently makes his characters 
fpeak better than they have occafion, or ought to 
do, when their fphere in the drama is coniidered : 
And it is peculiar to Dryden (fays Mr. Addifbn) to 
make his perfonages, as wife, witty, elegant and 
polite as himfelf. That he could not fo intimately 
affecl the tender paffions, is certain, for we find no 
play of his, in which we are much difpofed to weep ; 
and we are fo often inchanted with beautiful defcnp- 
tions, and noble flights of fancy, that we forget the 
bufmefs of the play, and are only attentive to the 
poet, while the characters fleep. Mr. Gildon ob- 
ferves in his laws of poetry, that when it was re- 
commended to Mr. Dryden to turn his thoughts to 

• He might have added, 'twas unnatural* 

a tran- 
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ft tranflatioa of Euripides, rather than of Homer, 
he confettied that he had no relifh for that jpoet, who 
was a great mailer of tragic fimplicity. Mr. Gildon, 
further obferves, as a confirmation that Drydcn'a 
tafte for tragedy was not of the genuine fort, that he 
conftantly exprcflcd great contempt for Otway, who 
is univerfally allowed to have fucceeded very hap- 
pily in aticdiing the tender paffions : Yet Mr. Dryden, 
in nis preface co the tranflatlon of M. Du Frefnoy, 
fpeaks more favourably of Otway ; and after men* 
tsoning thefe inflanccs, Gildon afcribes this tafte in 
Dryden; to his having read many French Romances. 
The truth is, if a poet would affefl the heart, 
he muft not exceed nature too much, nor colour' 
coo high } diftrefsful circumftanccs, fhort fpecches, 
and pathetic obfervations never fail to move in- 
finitely beyond the higheft rant, or long declamations' 
in tragedy : The fimplicity of the drama was. 
Otway 's peculiar excellence ; a living poet obferves , 
that from Otway to our own times, 

From bard to bard, the frigid caution crept; 
And declamation roar'd while paffion flcpt. 

Mr. Dryden feems to be fenfible, that he was not 
liorn to write comedy ; for, fays he, ' I want that 

* gaiety of humour which is required in it j my con- 
4 verfation is flow and dull, my humour faturnine 

* and referved. In (hort, I am none of thofe who 

* endeavour to break jells in company, and make 

* repartees ; fo that thofc who decry my comedies, 

* do me no injury, except it be in point of profit : 
4 Reputation in them is the lad thing to which I (hall 
4 pretend V 

This ingenuous confeflion of inability, one would 
imagine were fufficient to filence the clamour of the 

• Defence, or die EJjby on Dramatic Poetry. 

critics 
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critics againft Mr. Dryden in that particulax ; bar; 
however true it may be, that Dryden did not foe- 
ceed to any degree in comedy, I (hall endeavour tt 
fupport my anertion, that in tragedy, with all hii 
faults, be is dill the moft excellent of his time. The 
end of tragedy is to inftrucl the mind, as well » 
move die pafihns ; and where there are no fhininf 
fentiments, the mind may be afre&ed, but not im> 
proved ; and however prevalent the paffion ol 

frief may be over the heart of man, it is certain dial 
e may feel diftrefs in the acuteft manner, and not bi 
much the wifer for it. The tragedies of Otsnry 
Lee and Southern, are irrefiftibly moving, bat the] 
convey not fuch grand fentiments, ana their lan- 
guage is far from being fo poetical as Dryden's 
now, if one dramatic poet writes to more, and an 
other to enchant and inftrucl, as ittlra&ion is o 
greater confequence than being agitated, it follow 
naturally, that the latter is the moft excellent writcf 
and poflefles the greateft genius.- 

But perhaps our poet would have wrote better 11 
both kinds of the drama, had not the neceffity of hi 
circumftances obliged him to comply with die pa 
pular tafte. He himfelf, in his dedication to th< 
Spanifti Fryar, irftnuates as much. ' I remember 
' fays he, fome verfes of my own Maxim in am 

* Almanzor, which cry vengeance upon me for thei 
' extravagance. All that 1 can fay for thofe paf 

* fages, which are I hope not many, is, that I knev 

* they were bad when i wrote them. But I repent o 
4 them amonglt my fins, and if any of their fellow 
4 intrude by chance, into my prefcnt writings, 

' draw a veil over aU thefe Dalihhs of the theatre 
' and am rcfolved, I will fettle myfclf no rcputatio 

* upon the applaufe of fools. 'Tis not that I am mor 
' tified to all ambition, but I fcorn as much to tak 
4 it from half wittcd judges, as I ihould to raifc a 

* cflate by cheating of bubbles. Neither do I dii 
4 commend the lofty ftile in tragedy, whfoh is na 

' turall 
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* turally pompous and magnificent ; but nothing is 

* trueiy (ublime that is not juft and proper.' He lays 
in another place, « tint his Spanilh Fryar was given 

* to die people, and that he never wrote any thing 

* in die dramatic way, to plcafe himfclf, but his 

* AllforLovc.* 

In 1671 Mr. Dryden was publicly ridiculed on 
the ftage, in the duke of Buckingham's comedy, 
called the Rehearfal, under the character of Bays : 
This character, we are informed, in the Key to the 
Rehearfal, was originally intended for Sir Robert 
Howard, under the name of Bilboa j but the repre- 
sentation being put a (lop to, by the breaking out 
of the plague, ia 1669, it was laid by for (everal 
years, and not exhibited on the ftage till 1671, in 
which interval, Mr. Dryden being advanced to the 
Laurel, the noble author changea the name of his 
poet, from Bilboa to Bays, and made great altera- 
tions in his play, in order to ridicule feveral dramatic 
performances, that appeared ftnee the firft writing 
it. Tbofe of Mr. Dryden, which fell under his 
grace's lafh, were the Wild Gallant, Tyrannic 
Love, the Conqucft of Granada, Marriage A -la- 
Mode, and Love in a Nunnery : Whatever was 
extravagant, or too warmly ex pre fled, or any way 
unnatural, the author has ridiculed by parody. 

Mr. Dryden aJFeftcd to defpife the fatire lcvelLd at 
him ia the Rehearfal, as appears from his dedica- 
tion of the translation of Juvenal and Perfius, 
where f peaking of the many lampoons, and libels 
that had been written again (I him, he fays, ' I 
4 anrwerod not to the Renearfal, becaufe I knew 
4 the author fat to himfelf when he drew the pic- 
4 ture, and was tlw very liaya of hin own farce 1 
4 becaufe alfo I knew my betters were more con- 
4 cerned than I was ia that fatire; and laftiy, be* 

4 caufe 
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' caufe Mr. Smith and Mr. Johnfoo, the main ptl- 

* lars of it, were two fuch languishing pendente* 

* in their converfation, chat I could liken them 
' to nothing but their own relations, thofe noble 
' characters of men of wit and pfeafure aboat 
' town.' 

In 1679 came out an Eftay on Satire, faid to be 
written jointly by Mr. Dry den and the earl of Mnl- 
grave ; this piece, which was handed about in .ma- 
il ufcript, containing Reflexions on the Duchefs of 
Portfniouth, and the Earl of Rochefter ; who fnf- 
pcdling, as Wood fays, Mr. Dry den to be the au- 
thor, hired three ruffians to cudgel him in Wills*! 
colTec-houfc at eight o'clock at night. This fhoit 
anecdote, I think, cannot be told without indigna- 
tion. It proved Rochefter was a malicious coward, 
and, like other cowards, cruel and infolent ; his fool 
was incapable of any thing that approached towards 
generofity, and when his refentment was heated, 
he purfued revenge, and retained the mod lading 
hatred ; he had always entertained a prejudice 
againft Drydcn, from no other motive than envy: 
Dry den's plays met with furcefs, and this was 
enough to fire the refentment of Rochefter, who 
was naturally envious. In order to hurt the cha- 
racter, and fluke the intcreft of this noble poet, 
he recommended Crown, an obfeure man, to write 
a Mafquc for the court, which was Dryden's pro- 
vince, as poct-laureat, to perform. Crown in this 
fuccccded, but foon after, when his play called 
the Conqucft of Jerufalem met with fuch extra- 
vagant applaufc, Rochefter, jealous of his new 
favouiitc, not only abandoned him, but com- 
menced from that moment his enemy. 

The other perfon again ft whom this fa tire was le- 
velled, was not fuperior in virtue to the former, and 
dl the nation over, two better fubjefts for fatire 

could 
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could not have been found, than lord Rocheftcr, 
and the duchefs of Portfmouth. As for Rocheftcr, 
be had not genius enough to enter the lids with 
Dryden, fo he fell upon another method of revenge ; 
ana meanly hired bravoes to a (Fault him. 

In 1680 came out a tranflation of Ovid's Epi- 
ftles in Englifh verfe, by fcveral hands, two of 
which were tranflatcd by Mr. Dry den, who alfo 
wrote the preface. In the year following our au- 
thor publilhcd Abfalom and Achitophcl. It was 
firft printed without his name, and is a feverc fatire 
againft the contrivers and abcttoni of the op por- 
tion againft King Charles II. In the fame year 
that Aofalom and Achitophcl was publi fried, the 
Medal, a Satire, was likewife given to the* public. 
This piece is aimed againft (edition, and was 
occafioned by the (Inking of a medal, on account of 
the indictment againft the earl of Shafcfhury for 
high treafon being found ignoramus by the grand 
jury, at the Old Bailey, November 1681 : For 
which the Whig party made great rejoicings by 
ringing, of bells, bonfires, &c. in all parts of Lon- 
<?oa. The poem is introduced with a very fati- 
rical epiftle to the Whigs, in which the author 
fays, ' I have one favour to do fire you at parting, 
4 that when you think of anfwering this poem, 
' y6u would employ the fame pens againft it, 

* who have combated with fo much fuccels againft 
4 Abfalom and Achitophcl, for then you may af- 

* Aire yourfelvcs of a clear vidlory without the 
' leaft reply. Rail at me abundantly, and not 
4 break a cuflom to do it with wit. By this me- 
4 ihod yon will gain a confidcrablc point, which 
4 is wholly to wave the anfwer of my arguments. 
4 If God has not blefled you with the talent of 
4 rhiming, make ufe of my poor ftock and wel- 
4 conic i let your verfes run upon my fceu ?"d 
4 for the utmoft refuge of notoiious blockheads, 
4 reduced to the laft extremity of fenfe, turn my 

4 own 
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' own lines againft me, and in utter defpair of 
' my own fatire, make me fatirize myfelf.* The 
whole poem is a fevere inventive againft the earl 
of Shaftfbury, who was uncle t. that earl who 
wrote Lie Chara&eriliics. Mr. Elkanah Settle wrote 
an anfwer to this poem, entitled the Medal Re- 
verfed. However contemptible Setde was as a poet, 
yet fuch was the prevalence of parties at that 
time, that, for Come years, he was Dry den's rival 
on the ftage. In 1682 came out his Religio Laid, 
or a Layman's Faith; this piece is intended as a 
defence of revealed religion, and the excellency 
and authority of the fcriptures, as the only rule 
of faith and manners, againft Deals, Papifh, and 
Prefbyterians. He acquaints us in the preface, 
that it was written for an ingenious young gen- 
tleman, his friend j upon his tranilation of Father 
Simons's Critical Hiilory of the Old Teftament, 
and that the ftile oi it was epiftolary. 

In 1684 he publifhed a tranflation of M. Marm- 
bourg's Hiilory of the League, in which he was 
employed by the command of King Charles II. 
on account of the plan parallel Lctween the trou- 
bles of France, ami thole of Great Britain. Upon 
the death of Chiles IT. he wrote his Thrcnodia 
.Augufialia, a Poem, facred to the happy memory 
of that Prince. Scon after the action of James 
II. our author tun:jd Roman Catholic, and by 
this extraordinary iter* drew upon himfelf abun- 
dance of ridicule :Vcm wits of ihe opposite faction ; 
ar.d in 1689 lie vwcte a Defence of the Papers, 
w-itt»ni)y the late King oi' bleiied memory, found 
in his ilrong box. i*'ir. Dry Jen, in the above - 
mention id pices, ta'.ies occafion to vindicate the 
authority or" the Catholic Church, in decreeing 
matttrs of faith, ur*on this principle, that the 
church ii. more vifsble than the icripturev becaufe 
the fcriptures arc feen by the church, and to a. 

htifc 
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teach me to believe thee, thus concealed, 
And iearch no further than thy felf revealed; 
But her alone for my director take, 

Whom thou hail promised never to foriake J 
My tkoughtlcfs youth was wing'd with vain de- 
li res ', 
My manhood, long raided by wand* ring fires, 
Follovv'd falfe lights ; and when their glimpfe 

was gone, 
My pride {truck out new fparkles of her own. 
Such was I, iuch by nature Hill I am, 
Be thine the glory, and be mine the fhame, 
Good life be now my tafk, my doubts are done *. 

This poem was attacked by Mr. Charles Monta- 
gue, afterwards Earl of Hallifax, and Mr. Matthew 
Prior, who joined in writing the Hind and Panther, 
tranfverfed to the Country Moufe, and City Moufe, 
Lond. 1678, 4to. In the preface to- which, the 
author obferves, * that Mr. Dryden's poem natural- 

* ly falls into ridicule, and that in this burlefque, - 

* nothing is re pre Tented monftroas and unnatural, 

* that is not equally fo in the original.' .They af- 
terwards remark, that they have this comfort under 
the fevcrity of Mr. Dryden's latire, to fee his abili- 
ties equally leflened with his opinion of them, and 
that he could not be a fit champion againft the Pan- 
ther till he had laid afide his judgment. 

Mr. Dryden is fuppo fed to have been engaged in 
tranflating M. Varillas's Hiftory of Herefies, but to 
have dropped that defign. This we learn from a 
palFage in Burnet's reflexions on the ninth book of 
the flrrt volume of M. Varillas's Hiitory, being a 
reply to his anfwer. 

1 (hall here give the picture the Dr. has drawn 
of (his noble poet,- which is, like A great many of 
the doctor's other characters, rather exhibited to 

* Original Poems* 

pleafe 
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plcafe hiinfelf than according to the true rcfcm- 
blance. 

The doAor -fays, * I have been informed from 
' England, that a gentleman who is famous both 
4 lor poetry, and leveral other things, has fpent 

* three months in tranflating Mr. Varillas's hiftory ; 

* hot as foon as my reflexions appeared, he dif- 

* continued his labours, finding the credit of his 

* author being gone. Now if he thinks it is re- 

* covered by his anfwer, he will, perhaps, go oh 

* with his tranflation ; but this may be, for ought I 
' know, as- good an entertainment for him, as the 
4 converfation he has fet on foot between the Hinds 
4 and Panthers, and all the reft of the animals ; 
4 for whom M. Varillas may fcrve well enough as 
4 an author ; and this hiftory and that po.-m are 

* fuch extraordinary tilings of their kind, that *c 

* will be but fuitablc to fee the author of the 
' «worft poem become the tranflator of the woril 
4 hiltory, that the age has produced. If his grace 

* and his wit improve fo proportion ably, we (hall 
-* hardly find, that he has gained much by'the 

' change he has made, from having no religion", 

* to chufe one of the word. It is true he had fome- 
' what to fink from in matter of wit, but as for 
4 his morals, it is fcarce poflible for him to grow 
4 a worfe man than he was. He has lately wreaked 
4 his malice on me for fpoilmg his three months la- 
' hour ; but in it he has done me all the honour 
4 a man can receive from him, which is to be 
' railed at by him. If I had ill-nature enough 
4 to prompt me to wifli a very bad wifh tor 
4 him, it fhould be that he would go and finim 
' his tranflation, By that it will appear whether 
4 the Englifti nation, which is the moft eompc- 
' tent judge of this matter, has upon feeing this 

* debate, pronounced in M. Varillas s favour or me. 

* It is true, Mr. Dryden will fuffei a little by it ; . 

* but at leaft it will Ctrvt to keep aim in from 

E a * other 
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* other extravagancies ; and if lie gain* Ijjjfefc 

* nour by this work, yet he cannot . Io% u ty 

* much by it, as he has done by hi* lmft^ 3 cfl^ 

* ployment/ j . i 

When the revolution was compleatcd, J&. ] 
den having- torned Papift, became.. $& 

for holding his place, and was acq 

difpofielfed of it ; and it was confenred^n JLfflfip 
Co whom he had a confirmed averfion; .\pi t cpa^ 
fequence whereof he wrote a (atire.. against l^utf, 
called Mac Flecknoc, which is one of Jhe- Se- 
vered and beft written fatircs in our language..! 

Mr. Richard Flccknoe, the new laureate w& 
whofe name it is inferibed, was a very ^ificxeat 
poet of thofe times ; or rather as Mr. Dryde^.ex- 
prefles it, and as we have already quoted ^n JEleck- 
iioe's life, . ■ ■ > ■ 

In profe and verfe was own'd without dispute, 
Thro* all the realms of nonfenfe abfblute. - 

This poem furniftied the hint to Mr. Pom to 
write his Dunciad ; and it mult be owned the 
latter has been more happy in the execution of 
• his deiign, as having more leifure for the. per- 
formance ; but in Dryden's Mac Flccknoe tfceve 
are fame lines fo extremely pungent, that I am,Jiet 
quite certain if Pope has any where exceeded 
them. 

In the year wherein he was deprived of the 
laurel, he publiihed the life of St. Francis Xavier, 
translated from the French of father Etomjnic 
Bouchours. In 1693 cam « out a tranflatktn of 
Juvenal and Perfms ; in which the firft, third, lixtb, 
tenth, and fifteenth facires of Juvenal, and Peifius 
entire, were done by Mr. Dry den, who prefixed a 
long and ingenious difcourfe, by way of dedicatioa, 
to die earl of Dorfet. In this addrefs our author 
rakes occafioa a while to drop his reflexions on 

Juvenal -, 
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Juvenal ; and to lay before h" lordlhip a plan for an 
epic poem : lie obferves, that hi* gemue never 
much inclined him to the ftage j and that he 
wrote for ic rather frorn neceSity than inclina- 
tion. He complains, that his circumftances are 
fuci as not to iafftr him to purfue the bent of 
hit own genius, and then lays down a plan up* 
on which an , epic poem might be written: to 
which, fayt he, I am more inclined. Whether tie 
plan propofed is faulty or no, we arc not at pre- 
lent to confider* one thing is certain, a man d 
Mr, Dryden't genius would have covered by the 
rapidity of the a&ion, the art of the deflzn, anl 
the beauty of the poetry, whatever mizht havj 
been defective in the plan, and produced a work 
which have been the boaft of the nation. 

We ciaaftot help regretting On this occafion, that 
Dryden's fortune was not eafy enough to enable 
him, with convenience and lei Aire, to purfue a' 
work that might have proVed an honour to him- 
felf 9 and reflected a portion thereof on all who 
fhould have appeared his encouragers on this occa- 

la 169$ Mr. Dryden published a tranflation in 
profeof Du Frefnoy's Art of Paintings with a pre- 
face containing a parallel between painting and 
poetrv . Mr. rope has addrefled a copy of verfes to 
Mr. Jervas in praife of Dryden's tranflation. In 1 697 
his tranflation of Virgil's works came out. This 
tranflation has patted thro' many editions, and of all 
the attempts which have been made to render Virgil 
into Englifti, The critics, I think, have allowed 
that Dryden * beftfuccceded : notwithstanding as he 
bimfolf fays, when he began it, he was pail the 
grand climacteric ! fo little influence it fcems, age had 
offer him, that he retained his judgment and fire in 

f This wit written Ufat Mr. Eodfle/s s licit* ti Virgil 
, in BnclUh apMsredt 

£3 ' full 
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full force to the laft. Mr. Pope in his prefaced 
Homer fay*, if Dryden had lived to finifh what he 
began oi Homer, he (Mr. Pope) would not bare 
attempted it after him, • No more, fays he, than I 
would his Virgil, his verfion of whom (not- 
4 withftanding fome human errors) is the moft 
* noble and fpirited tranilation I know in any Ian- 
'-guage.' . . 

Dr. Trap charges Mr. Erydcn with grofsly mif- 
taking hU author's fenfe in many places ; with ad- 
ding or retrenching as his turn is beft fcrved with 
either ; and with being lead a tranflator where he 
francs moft as a poet ; whereas it is a jnft 
ruie laid down by lord Rofcomrnon, that a tranf- 
lator in regard to his author fhould 

" Fall as he falls, and as he rifes rife' 9 

Mr. Dryden, he tells jis, frequently ads the ve- 
ry reverie of this precept, of which he produce* 
fome in fiances; and remarks in general, that the 
rlril fix books of the ./Encis, which are the beft 
and moft perfect in the original, are the leaft fo ■ 
in the tranllation. Dr. Trap's remarks may pof- 
fibly be true ; but in this he is an inftance now 
cafy it is to difcover faults in other men's works, 
and how difficult to avoid them in our own. 

Dr. Trap's tranflation is clofe, and conveys the 
Author's meaning literally, fo confcquently. may be 
fitter for a fchool-boy, but men of riper judgment, 
and fuperior tafte, wiil hardly approve it ; if Dry- * 
den's is the mod fpirited of any tranllation, 
Trap's is the dullelt that ever was written ; 
which proves that none but a good poet is fit to 
tranflatc the works or' a good poet. 

Be fides the original pieces and tranflations hitherto 
mentioned, Mr. Dryden wrote many others, pubiifh- 
ed in fix volumes of Mifcellanies, and in other col- 
lections. They confift of tranflations from the Greek 

and 
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and* Latin poets, Epiftles to feveral perfons, pro- 
logue!, and epilogues to feveral plays, elegies, epi- 
taphs, and fongs. His lad work was his Fables, an* 
cient and modern, tranflated into vcrfe from Homer, 
Ovid, Boccace, and Chaucer. To this work, which 
is perhaps, one of his molt imperfect, is prefixed by 
way of preface, a critical account of the author*, 
from whom the fables are translated. Among the 
original pieces, the Ode to St. Cecilia's day is jttitly 
clteemed one of the moll elevated in any language. 
It is impoflible for a poet to read this without be- 
ing filled with that fort of enthufiafm which is* pe- 
culiar to the infpired tribe, and which Dryden 
largely felt when he compofed it. The turn ot the 
verfe is noble, the transitions fur prizing, the lan- 
guage and fentiments juit, natural, and heighten- 
ed. We cannot be too lavifh in praifc of this 
Ode : had Dryden never wrote any thing bcfides, 
his name had been immortal. Mr. Pope has the 
following beautiful lines in its praifc *. 

Hear how Timotheus varied lays far prize, 
And bid alternate paftons fall and rife f 
While, at each change, the fon of Lybian Jove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with love : 
Now his fierce eyes with fparkiing fury glow ; - 
Now fighs Ileal out, and tears begin to flow ; 
Peril ah s and Greeks like turns of nature found, 
And the world's viclor flood fubdued by found : • 
The power of mufic all our hearts allow ; 
And wliat Timotheus wa3, is Dryden now. 

As to our author's performances in profe, bcfides 
his Dedications and Prefaces and controversial 
Writings, they confift of the Lives of PJutarch and 
Lucian, prefixed to the Tranflation of tho'e Au- 
thors, by feveral Hands; the Life of Polybius, 
before the Tranflation of that hiftorian by Sir 
• Eflyy ni) Critkii'm. 

E 4 Henry 
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Henry Sheers, and the Preface to the iDialaeue 
concerning Women, by William WaMh, £fqio>w 
Before we give an account of the dramatic 
works of Dryden, it will be proper here to infat 
a ftory concerning him, from the life of Co» 

Sreve by Charles Wilfon efquire, which that (e*b 
eman received from the lady whom Mr. Drydaa 
celebrates by the name of Corinno, of whom it 
appears he was very fond ; and who had the refc* 
tion from lady Chudleigh. Dryden with all 
his underftanding was weak enough' to- be fond of 
Judicial Mrology, and ufed to calculate the 
nativity of his children. When his lady was 
in labour with his fon Charles, he heme told .it 
was decent to withdraw, laid his watch on. the 
table, begging one of the ladies then prefeut, i* 
a moil foleran manner, to take exa& notice of the 
very minute the child was born, which (he did* 
and acquainted him with it. About a week after* 
when his lady was pretty well recovered, Mr* Drydea 
took occafion to tell her that he had been cake*, 
lating the child's nativity, and obferved* with grief, 
that he was born in an evil hour, for Jupiter* 
Venus, and the fun, were all under the earth, ana 
the lord of his afcendant afflicted with a hateful 
fquare of Mars and Saturn. If he lives to arrive 
at his 8th year (fays he) ' he will go near to die 

• a violent death on his very birth-day, but if he 
' (hould cfcape, as I fee but fmall hopes, he will 
' in the 23d year be under the very Ume evil dt- 
' redtion, and if he (hould efcape that alfo, the 

* 33d or J4th year is, I fear 1 — —here he was in- 
terrupted by the immoderate grief of his lady, who 
could no longer hear calamity prophecy'd tb befall 
her fon. The time at laft came, and Auguft waa 
the inaufpicious month in which young Dryden was 
to enter into the eighth year of his age. The court 
being in orogrefs, and Mr. Dryden at leifure, he 
was invited to the country feat of the earl of Berk- 

(hire, 
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(Mre, Mi brother-in-law, to keep the long ttcAtioi 
with him in Charlton in Wilti i hit lady was invited 
to her uncle Mordatint'a, to pais the remainder of 
the rummer. When they came to divide the chil- 
dren, lady Elisabeth would have him take John» 
And fuffer her to take Churlca i but Mr. Dryden wa» 
too abfolute, and they parted in aneer ; he took 
Charles with him, and (he was obliged to be con* 
cent witlf John. When the fatal day came, the an- 
xiety of the lady'i fpirits occasioned fitch an eftcN 
vefcence of blood, as threw her into fo violent a* 
fever, that her life waa defpaired of, till a letter cam* 
from Mr. Dryden, reproving her for her womanifh 
Credulity, and alluring her, that her child was wclt^ 
which recovered her fpirits, and' in fix weeks after 
(he received an ecclairciflemcnt of the whole affair. 
Mh Dryden, either thro' fear of being reckoned fu- 
perftitious, or thinking it a icience beneath his ftudy, 
was extremely cautious of letting any one know that 
he was a dealer in Aftrology 1 therefore could not; 
oxcufo his abfence, on his ion's annlve rfary, from a 
general hunting match lord Herkfhirc had made/ to 
which all the adjacent gentlemen were invitvd. 
When he went out, he took care to fet the boy a 
double exerclfe In the Latin tongue, which he taught 
his children himfelf, with a Uriel charge not tO Air 
out of the room till his return i well Knowing the 
talk he had fxst him would t.iko up longer time. 
Charles was performing his duty, in obedience to his 
father, but at ill fate would have it, the (tug m;idc to, 
wauls the houfo i and the noile alarming the fenrantr» 
they hailed out to fee the fport. One of thbm.rbok 
yiMing Dryden by the hand, and led Mm<ont to Kh it 
alio, when jiift ns they came to the t»ate, the irapj be- 
ing at- bay with the dog.n, nude a bold pufh and leaped 
tver the court wall, which wai very low, and Very 
old i and the dogs following, threw down a part of 
the wall ten yards in length, under which Charles, 
ft S Dry dm 
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Drydenlay buried. He was immediately dug duty. ' 
and after fix weeks languiihing in a dangerous way he 
recovered ; fo far Dryden's prediction was fulfill- 
ed : In the twenty-third year of his age, Charles fell 
from the top of an old tower belonging to the Vati- 
can at Rome, occafionedbyafwimming in his head, 
with which he was feized, the heat of the day being 
exceflive. He again recovered, but was ever after in 
a languifhingiickly ftate. In the thirty-third year 
of his age, being returned to England, he was un- 
happily drowned at Windfor. He had with another 
gentleman fwam twice over the Thames ; bat re- 
turning a third time, it was fuppofed he was~takea 
with the ci amp, becaufe he called out for help, tho* 
too late. Thus the father's calculation proved but 
too prophetical. 

Mr. Dryden died the frft of May 1701, and 
was ir.t^rred in Weftminfter- Abby. On the 
19th of April he had been very bad with the 
gout, and erifipelas in one leg ; but he was the» 
femewhat recovered, and defigned to go abroad ; 
on the Friday following he cat a partridge for 
his fopper, and going to take a turn in the little 
f arden behind hi& houfe in Gerard-ftreet, he was 
feizet! »vith a violent pain under the ball of the great, 
to j of his right foot ; that, unable to (land, he cried 
out for help, and was carried in by his fervants, 
when upon fending forfurgeon9, they found a fmall 
black fpot in the place afFecled ; he fubmi'.ted to- 
the'r prefent applications, and when gone called 
his fon Charles to him, ufing thefe words. ' I know 

• this black fpot is a mortification : I know alio, 

• that it will feize my head, and that they will at- 
' tempt to cut oir my leg ; but I command you my 

• fon, by your filial duty, that you do not fufFcr me 
4 to be diimembered :' As he foretold, the event- 
proved, and his fon was too dutiful to difbbey his 
father's commands. 

Oa 
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On the Wednefday morning following, he breath- 
«d his lull, under the molt excruciating paiiu, 
in the 60th your of his age ; rind left behind 
him the lady tili'/abcth, 1m wi.'e, and three (on*. 
Lady Elizabeth furvived him eight years, four of 
which llw wan a lunatic 1 being deprived of her 
fenfei by a nervous fever in 1 70)4. 

John, another of his {bus, died of a fever at 
Rome) and Charles as has been obierved, wan 
drowned in the Thames s there is no account 
when, or at what place liarry his third fon died. 

Charles Dry den, who was tome time ufher to 
pope Clement II. was a young gentleman of a ve- 
ry promifing genius j and in the a ft air of hia fathers 
funeral, which I am about to relate, lhewed him* 
fclf a man of ipirit and refolution *. 

The day after Mr. Drydni's death, the dean 
of Weftminfter font word 10 Mr. Dryden'a widow, 
that he would make a prclent ol the ground, 
and all other Abbey fees for the funeral: The 
lord Halifax like wife fent to the lady Klizabeth, 
and to Mr.CharlcH Drydcn, offering to defray the e>:- 
penccs of our pott's funeral, and afterwards to be 
ttow 500I. on a monument in the Abbey: which 

Senerout offer was accepted. Accoidiu^ly, 011 fun 
ay following, the company being afleinblcd, the 
corpfe was put into a velvet heaife, attended by 
, eighteen mourning coache*. When thev were juit 
ready to move, lord Jeiferys, (on of lord chancellor 
Jeffreys, a name dedicated to infamy, with (cuius 
of his rakidi companion* riding by, a/krd whole 
funeral it was j and being told it waa Mr. J)rydcu s, 
he protellcd he (hould not be buried in that private 
manner, that he would himfelf, with the lady Klizi- 
beth's leave, have the honour of the in torment, and 
would bcAow a thoufand pounds on a monument i, r 

• Life of Cciifcrm* 
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the Abbey for him. This pal a top to the* .-pro- ' 
cefiion ; and the lord JeiFerys, with several of the 
gentlemen, who had alighted from their coaches, 
went up flairs to the lady, who was fick in bed. 
His lordftiip repeated the purport of what he had 
fa id below ; but the lady Elizabeth refusing her 
con fen t, he fell on his knees, vowing sever to rife 
till his requefl was granted. The lady under a fui- 
den furprife fainted away, and lord JefFery's pre- 
tending to have obtained her confent, ordered die 
body to be carried to Mr. RufleTs an undertaker in 
Cbeapfide, and to be left there till further orders. 
In the mean time the Abbey was lighted up, the 
ground opened, the choir attending, and the bifhop 
waiting fome hours to no purpoie for the corpfe. 
The next day Mr. Charles Dryden waked on my 
lord Halifax, and the bifhop ; and endeavoured 
to excufe his mother, by relating the truth. 
Three days after the undertaker having received no 
orders, waited on the lord Jefferys ; who pretended 
it was a drunken frolic, that he remembered nothing 
of the matter, and he might do what he pleafed 
with the body. Upon this, the undertaker waited 
on the lady Elizabeth, who defired a day's refpite, 
which was granted. Mr. Charles Dryden imme- 
diately wrote to the lord Jefferys, ,who returned for 
anfwer, that he knew nothing of the matter, and 
would be troubled no more about it Mr. Dryden 
hereupon applied again to the lord Halifax, and 
the bifhop of Rocheiter, who absolutely refufed to 
do any thine in the affair. 

In this diffrefs, Dr. Garth, who had been Mr. 
Dryden's intimate friend, fent for the corpfe to the 
college of phyficians, and propofed a fnbfcrJptton ; 
which fucceeding, about three weeks after Mr. 
. Drydcn's deceafc, Dr. Garth pronounced a fine 
latin oration over the body, which was conveyed 
from the college, attended by a numerous train of 

coaches 
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cttche* to Weftminflcr- Abbey, bat in very great 
difordf r. At laft the corpfe arrived at the Abbey, 
which was all anlighted. No organ played, no 
anthem lung ; onlv two of the finginz boys preced- 
' ed the corpfe, who fung an ode of Horace, with 
each a fmall candle in their hand. When the fune- 
ral was over, Mr. Charles Drydcn fent a challenge 
to lord Jeflrerys, who refuftng to anfwer it, he fent 
feveral others, and went often himfelf ; but could 
neither get a letter delivered, nor admittance to 
(peak to him ; which fo incenfed him, that finding 
hislordmip refnfed to anfwer him like a gentleman, 
he refolveo to watch an opportunity, and brave him 
to ifight, though with all the rules of honour; 
which his lordfnip hearing, quitted the town, and 
Mr. Charles never had ah opportunity to meet 
him, though he fought it to his death, with the 
ntmoft application . 

Mr. Dryden had no monument creftcd to him 
for feveral years ; to which Mr. Pope alludes in his 
epitaph intended for Mr. Rowc, in this line. 

Beneath a rude and namelefs ftone he lies. 

In a note upon which we are informed, that the 
comb of Mr. Dryden was creeled upon this hint, by 
Sheffield duke of Buckingham, to which was origi- 
nally intended this epitaph. 

This Sheffield raifed.— The facred dull below, 
Was Dryden once ; the reft who does not know. 

Which was fince changed into the plain inscrip- 
tion now upon it, viz. 

D RYD E U, 
^atus Aug. 9. 1631. 
Mortue Mail t. 1701. 
Johannes Sheffield, Dux Buckinghamienfis fecit. 

The 
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The character of Mr. Dryden has been 
drawn by various hands; fome have done it in a 
favourable, others in an oppofitc manner. The 
bifhop of Sarum in the hiftory of his own times, 
fays, that the ftage was denied beyond all ex- 
ample. ' Dryden, the great mailer of dramatic 

* poetry, being a monfter of immodeily and inv» 

* purities of all forts.' * The late lord Lanf- 
down took upon himfelf to vindicate Mr. Dryden? 1 
character from this fevere imputation ; which was 
again anfwered, and apologies for it, by Mr. Burnet, 
the bifhop's fon. But not to dwell on thefc contra- 
vcrfies about his character, let us hear what Mr. 
Congreve fays in the dedication of Dryden's works 
to the duke of Newcastle : Congreve knew him in- 
timately, and as he could have no motive to de- 
ceive the world in that particular ; and being a 
man of untainted morals, none can fnfoeA his 
authority ; and by his account we (hall lee, that 
Dryden was indeed as amiable in private life, as a 
Man, as he was illuilrious in the eye of the public, 
as a Poet. 

Mr. Dryden (fays Congreve) * had perfonal 

' qualities, to challenge love and efteem from all 

' who were truly acquainted with him. He was. 

4 of a nature exceeding humane and companionate, 

' eafily forgiving injuries, and capable of a prompt 

* and iincere reconciliation w irh thole who had of- 
1 fended him. His friendfhip. where he profefled 

* it, w nt much beyond his jroiciTions. As his 

' reading had been very extenhve, fo was he- very 

* happy in a memory, tenacious of every thing, he 

* In Millar's edition cf the hi/hop's woik, we have the fol- 
ic wing note upon this pafiagc. ' This (fjvs the editor) muft be 
« ur.dt ri^oo:! of h.i performances fcr the ft^«* j for as to hir 
' prrfoiul character, there was nothing remarkably vicious 
« in it : but his playt are, fome of them, thcfuJJcft of obfceni- 

* ty of any mow uuau' 

« had 
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1 had read. He was not more pofleflbd of know- ' 

* ledge* than he was communicative of it ; but then, 

* his communication of it was by no means pedan- ' 
4 tic, or impofed upon the conversation, but juit 

4 fuch, and went fo far, as by the natural turns of 
•. the difconrfe in which he was engaged, it was 
€ neceflarily prompted, or required. He was ex-' 
4 tremely ready and gentle in the correction of the 
4 errors of any writer, who thought fit to confulf 
4 him, and full as ready and patient to admit of the' 
4 reprehenfiou of others in refped of his own over-' 

* fight or miftakes. He was of a very cafy, I may 
4 fay, of very pleating accefs \ but foracthiug flow, 
4 and as it were diffident in his advances to others. 
4 He had fomtthing in his nature that abhorred 

* intrufion in any foctcty whatfoevcr; and indeed, it 

* is to be regret cd, that ho was rather blamcablc 

* on the other extreme. He was of all men 1 ever 

* knew, the moll modeft, and the moil eafy to bo 

* discountenanced in his approaches, cither co his 
4 fuperiors or his equals.— —As to his writings—— 
4 I may venture to fay in* tencral terms, that no 

* man hath written in our language fo much, and 
4 fo various matter ; and in fo various manners fo 

* well. Another thing i may C^y 9 was vtry pecu- 
4 liar to him, which is, that his parts did not dc~ 
4 cline with his years, but that he was an improv- 
4 ing writer to the laft, even to near 70 years of 
4 age, improving even in tire and imagination as 
4 well as in judgment, witnefs his Ode on Sb 

* Cecilia's Day, and his fables, his latcft perform- 
4 anccs. He was equally excellent in verfc and 
4 profo : His profe had all the clciirneft imaginable, 
4 without deviating to the language or dittion 
4 of poetry," and I have hoard him frequently 
4 own with plealurc, that if he had any talent for 
4 'writing profe 1 ic was owing to his frequently hav- 
« ing read the writings of the great arch bi (hop Til- 

* lotion. In his poems, his dittion ii,-wherever his 

• fubjett 
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* fubjett requires it* fo fablime and fo truljr poetical/ 4 
' that its cflence, like that of pare gold cannot be ' 
' deftroyedV Take his verbs, and dhreft then of 

* their rhimes, disjoint them of their numbers* tranf- l 
1 pofe their expreiuons, make what arrangement or 

* difpofition you pleafe in his words j yetihall there' 

* eternally be poetry, and fomething which wilt be 1 • 

* found incapable of being reduced to abfolute profe ; 

4 what he has done in any one fpecies* or diftisft ^ 

* kind of writing, would have been fuffirfent to have* 

* acquired him a very great name. If he had writ* 

* ten nothing but his Prefaces* or nothing but his 
' Songs, or his Prologues, each of them would have 

4 entitled him to the preference and difBnftion of ■ 

* excelling in its kind/ . r ■ 

fieudes Mr. Dryden's numerous other pefffortaa&» 
ccs, wr find him the author of twenty-feven Arm* 
matte pieces, of which the following is an account. 

1. The Wild Gallant, a Comedy, ailed at the 
theatre-royal, and printed in 4to, Lond. 1699b - 

2. The Indian Emperor; oc the Conquti of 
Mexico by the Spaniards, a&ed wkh great ap- 
plaufe, and written in verfe. ' '-. 

3. An Evening's Love ; or the Mock Aftrologer, 
a Comedy, afted at the theatre- royal, and print- 
ed in 410. 1671. It is for the mod part taken front 
Corneille's Feint Aftrologue, Moliere's Depit Asno^ 
reux, and Precieux Ridicules. - * *.. 

4. Marriage A-la-mode, a Comedy, acted at th6> 
theatre-royal, and printed in 4to. 16731 dedicated- 
to the earl of Rocheftcr. 

5. Amboyna, a Tragedy, a&ed at the theatre* 
royal, and printed in 4to 1673. ^ 1S dedicated ttx 
thc lord Clifford of Chudleigh. The plot of this 
play is chiefly founded in hifbory , giving an ac- 
count of the cruelty of the Dutch towards out 
countrymen at Amboyna, A. D. 1618. 

6. The 
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6. The MiAakenHufband, a Comedy, a&edtttho 
theatre-royal, and printed in 4*9. 1675. Mr. Lang* 
baine tells ut, Mr. Dryden was not the author of 
this play, tho* it was adopted by him as an orphan, 
which might well deferve the charity of a fcene he 
beftowed on it. It it in the nature of low comedy* 
or farce, and written on the model of PlautaVs 
Menflechmi. 

7. Aurenge-oebe 1 or the Great Mogul, a Tra- 
gedy, dedicated to the earl of Molgrave, acled 
1676. The ftory is related at large in Tnverner't 
voyages, to the Indies, vol. i. part %. This ^lap . 
ia written in heroic verfe, 

8. The Tempeft 1 or the inchanted Ifland, a Cc*- 
medy, afted at the duke of York's theatre, and 
printed in 4W. 1676. This is only an alteration' of 
Shakefpear's Tempeu\ by Sir William Davenane 
and Dryden. Jhe new characters in it were 
chieflv the invention and writing of Sir William, 
as acknowledged by Mr. Dryden in his preface. 

9. Feigned Innocence j or Sir Martin Mar-all, 
a Comedy, a&ed at the duke of York's theatres and 
printed in 4-to, 1678. The foundation of this it 
originally French, die greateft part of the plot and 
fotne of the language being taken from Moherc'c : 
Eteurdi. 

to. The Aflignation ; or Love in a Nunnery, a Co- 
medy, nded at the theatre-royal, and printed hi 410. 
1678, addreffcd to Sir Charles Sedley. This play, 
Mr. Loogbain tells os, was damned on the ftage, or * 
as the author cxpreffcs it in the epiftle dedicatory, 1 
focceeded ill in the reprefentation j but whether 
the fault was in the play itfelf, or in the lamcnefs of 
the adion, or in the numbers of its enemies, who 
cane refolved to damn it for the title, he will not 
pretend any more than the author to determine. 

1 1 . The State of Innocence 1 or the Pall of Man, 
an Opera, written in heroic verfe, and printed in 
4». 167*. It is dedicated to her royal highnefs tho • 

docheie 
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diicheft of York, on whom the author pafles the fol- 
lowing extravagant compliment. 

4 Your perfon is To admirable, that it can fcarce 
' receive any addition when it (hall be glorified ; 
* .and your foul which (nines thro 1 it, finds it of 
' a fubftance fo near her own, that Jhe will be 
' pleafcd to pafs an age within it, and to be con- . 
' -fined to fuch a palace.' 

To this piece is prefixed an apology for heroic 
poetry, and poetic licence. The fubject is taken 
from Milton's Paradife Loft, of which it mud be . 
acknowledged, it is a poor imitation. 

12. The Conqueft of Granada by the Spaniards, 
in two parts, two Tragi -Comedies, acted at the. 
theatre -royal, and printed 1678. 1 "hefe two plays 
are dedicated to the duke of York, and were receiv- 
ed on the ftage with great applaufe. The ftory is . 
to be found in Mariana's hiftory of Spain, B. 25. 
chap. 18. 

Thefe plays are written in rhime. To the firft is 
prefixed an eflay on heroic plays, and to the fecond 
an eflay on the diamatic poetry of the laft age. 

13. All for Love, or the World well Loft, a 
Tragedy, alted at the theatre- royal, and printed - 
in quarto, 1678. It is dedicated to the earl of 
Danby. 

This is the only play of Mr. Dryden's which : 
he fays ever pleafed himfelf ; and he tells us, 
that he prefers the fcenc between Anthony and 
Ventidius in the firft a&, to any thing he- had 
written in this kind. It is full of fine fentiments, 
and the moil poetical and beautiful defcriptions of -. 
any of his plays : the defcription of Cleopatra in . 

her' 
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her barge, exceeds any thing in poetry, except 
Shakeipcar's, and his own St. Cecilia. 

1-4. Tyrannic Love ; or the Royal Martyr, a 
Tragedy, aclcd at the theatre- royal 1679. It is 
written in rhime, and dedicated to the duke of 
Mon month. 

15. TroiiQs and Crefiida ; or Truth found too late ; 
a Tragedy, afted at the duke's theatre, and printed 
in 4to. 1679. It is dedicated to the earl of Sun- 
derland, and has a preface prefixed concerning 
grounds of criticHm in tragedy. This play was 
originally Shakefpear\ and rev ill d, and altered 
by Mr. Dryden, who added feveral new fcencs. — 
The plot taken from Chaucer's Troilu* and CreU 
fida, which that poet tr. inflated from the original 
ftory written in Latin verfe, by Lollius, a Lom- 
bard. 

17. Secret Love; or the Maiden Queen, a Tra* 
pi-Comedy, acted at the theatre- royal, and printed 
in 410,1697. The ferious part of the plot is found- 
ed on the hiflory of Clcobuline, Queen of Corinth. 

18. The Rival Ladies, a Tragi-Comedy, acled 
at the theatre-royal 1 679. It is dedicated to the earl 
of Orrery. The dedication is in the nature of a 
preface, in defence of ft ngliih verfe or rhime. 

19. The Kind Keeper; or Mr. Limberham, a 
Comedy, ailed at the duke's theatre, printed in 
4to. 1680. It is dedicated to John lord Vaughan. 
Mr. Langbain fays, it lb much expofed the keep- 
ers about town, that all the old letchcrs were up in 
arms againft it, and damned it the third night. 

20. The Spanifh Fryar ; or the Double Difcove- 
ry, a Tragi Comedy, ac\ed at the duke's theatre, 
and printed- 1 68 1. It is dedicated to John lord 
Haughton. This is one of Mr. Drydcn's bell plays', 
and Hill keeps poifefiion of the ft a go. It is fa id, 
that he was afterwards fo much concerned for 
having ridiculed the character of the Fryar, that 
it impaired his health : what effect bigotry, or the 

in- 
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Influence of priefts, might have on him, on this oc. 
cation, we leave others to determine. 

21. Duke of Guife, a Tragedy, a&ed 1688. It 
was written by Dryden and Lee, and de* 
dicated to Hyde earl, of Rochefter. This play gavt 
great offence to the Whigs, and engaged feveral 
writers for and againft it. . 

22. Albion and Albantus, an Opera, performed 
at the Queen's theatre in Dorfet-Gardens, and print* 
ed in folio 1685. The fubje£t of it is wholly alle- 
gorical, and intended to expofe my lord ShafUbury 
and his party. 

23. Don Sebaftian King of Portugal, a Tragedy, 
a&ed 169c, dedicated to the earl of Leicefier. 

24. King Arthur. ; or the Britifh worthy, a Tra- 
gedy, a&ed ifai, dedicated to the marquis ol 
Hallifcx. 

25. Amphytrion ; or the two Sodas, a Comedy, 
a&ed 1 691, dedicated to Sir Levefbn Gower, taken 
from Plautus and Moliere. 

26. Cleomenes, the Spartan Mero, a Tragedy, 
a&ed at the theatre-royal, and printed in 410. 1692, 
dedicated to the earl of Roche$er, There is pre- 
fixed to it the Life of Cleomenes, tranflated from Plu- 
tarch by Mr. Creech. This play was firft prohibited 
by the lord Chamberlain, but upon examination 
being found innocent of any defign to fatirize the 
government, it was fuffered to be reprefented, and 
had great fuccefs. In the preface, the author tells 
us, that a foolifh objection had been raifed againft 
him by the fparks, for Cleomenes not accepting 
the favours of Caflkndra. ' They (fays he) would 

* not have refufed a fair lady * I grant they would 

• not, but let them grant me, that they are no hc- 
4 roes.' 

27. Love Triumphant; or Nature will prevail, a 
Tragicomedy, ailed 1694. It is dedicated to die 
carl of Shaftibury; and is the lad Mr. Dryden wrote, 
or intended for the theatre. It met; with but 

indifferent 
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Audio Melpomenis late, dum nofter Apollo 
Flebilis ante omnes, Sacvillus, triflia ducit 

- Agmina Pieridum,Cy tharamque accommodat odae; 
Ipfe ego, dum totidem comitentur funera. mufae, 
Ipfe fequor maeflus ; buftum venerabile fletu 

• Car mintbufque Aru am -multi s, arrimumque poefce 
His faltem donis cumulabo, et fungar inani 
Munere.— — / 

At te mufa mori vetat, O poll fata, vel ipfa 
Marmora, cum annorum fuerint rubigine fca- 

bra ; 
Major eris vivo 5 tibifcripta perennius acre 
Aut faxo, condent monumentum il In fire per Or-* 

bcm, 
Secula cun&a legant, et te mirentur in ill is. 

JOHAN. PHILIPS, 
1700. iEtat. 24. Interioris templi ahimnos: 

The above were thrown in Dryden's grave. We 
are aflured they were never in print before. 



Itf 3Mf~af !MT~a* SHT^tt !Mf2tf dfc 5Mf~a* Sttr^ff ?MT"af 5s *Sf » 

Sir Charles Sedley, Bart. 

fXI HIS gentleman, who obtained a great 
J^ name in the world of gallantry, was fon 
of Sir John Sedley, of Aylesford in Kent. When 
our author was about the age of 17, he became 
a :fellow of Wadham college 1656, but he to6k 
no degree. When he quitted the univetfity, he 
retired: into hit own country, and nekhei' went to 
travel nor to the inns of court. As fckta i as the re- 
ftoration was effected, Sir Charles came to London, 

in 
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in order to join in the general jubilee, and then 
commenced wit, courtier, poet, ami gallant. 

He was fo much applauded in all conventions 
that he began to be the oracle of the poets ; and 
it was by his judgment every performance was ap- 
proved or condemned ; which made the King je it 
with htm, and tell him, that nature had given 
him a pat jut to be Apollo's vicero>. Lord Ko- 
chcfier bears t.llimony to this, when he put* him 
forenioil among the judge* of poetiy. 



J loath the rubbl*» , ti> enough for me, 
Jf Se-JIcy, Shaclwell, Shepherd, Wychjrly, 
Godolphin, Butler, Buckhuril, Buckingham, 
And fome few more, whom 1 omk to name 
Approve my feufe, 1 count their cenfure fame. 



nc. j 



It happened by Sir Charles, in refpect of the 
king, as is fuid of the famous cardinal Rich lieu, viz. 
That they who recommenced hni to the Royal fa- 
vour, thereby fupplantcd themfeive*, and afterwards 
envied him; but with this diiierence between the 
Cardinal and Sir Charle>, that the latter was never 
ungrateful. When he had a tatsc of the court, a> 
the King never would part with him, fo he never 
would pvt from th: Kin.;; a:id yet two things 
proved particularly d.-tiimentai to him in it, till 
his cita:e, fo fcr from being improved was dim: imb- 
ed ; and iVcondly his morals wcredcoauched. The 
Kir 5 delighted in hi> vjnverfation, and he was the 
dv-a.-wT to ;:> Ma^cit) on this account, that he ccv^r 
alked af^/jur; wxurei> foasc other court:er> by 
thoir boM import jiiity cxhajiku chit priute's tre.:- 
furo, *ho could not deny a man who craved, tho* 
hj bated h:s ibnvaxilaei>; nor could remember the 
file lit indigence of his friei:d, tho' he applauded :he 
JBudedj of ». lie was deeply imrotiied in the 
4«U*c di&a&ions of the times and is faid to have 

commuted 
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committed many debaucheries, of which the fal- 
lowing inftance has been recorded. 

In the month of Tune 1663 our author, Charles 
lord Buckhurft, and Sir Thomas Ogle, were con- 
vened at a public houfe in Bow-flreet, Coveat- 
Garden, and being enfiamed with ftrong liquors, 
they went up to the balcony belonging to that 
houfe/ and there (hewed very indecent poftnres, 
and gave great offence to the paiTcngers in the 
ftreet by very unmannerly difcharges upon them ; 
which done, Sedley dripped himfelf naked, and 
preached to the people in a grofs and fcandalpns 
manner; whereupon a riot being raifed, the mob 
became very clamorous, and would have forced 
the door next to the ftreet ; but being oppofed, 
the preacher and his company were driven off die 
balcony, and the windows of a room into which 
they retired were broken by the mob. The frolic 
being foon fpread abroad, and as perfons of fafhism 
were concerned in it, it was fo much the more ag- 
gravated. The company were fummoned to appear 
before a court of juftice in Weftminfter-Hall, where 
being indicted for a riot before Sir Robert Hyde, 
lord chief juftice of the Com 01 on Pleas, they were 
all fined, and Sir Charles being fentenced to pay 
500 1. he ufed fome very impertinent expreffions to 
the judge ; who thereupon afked him if he had 
ever read a book called the Compleat Gentleman j 
to which Sir Charles made anfwer, that he had 
read more books than his lordfhip. 

The day for payment being appointed, Sir Charles 
defired Mr. Henry Killegrew, and another gentle* 
man to apply to his Majefty to have the fine remit- 
ted, which they undertook to do ; but in place *f 
fupplicating for it, they represented Sir Cnarles*s 

frolic 
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frolic rather in an aggravating light, and not a 
farthing was abated? 

After this affair, Sir Charles's mind took a more 
feriotu turn, and he began to apply himfelf to 
the ftudy of politics, by which he might be of fome 
Service to his country. He was cholen, fays Wood, 
a recruiter of that long parliament, which began at 
Weftminfter the 8th of May 1661, to ferve for New 
ftomney in Kent, and fat in three facceeding Parli- 
Sients fince the diiTolution of that. 

Sir Charles, confidercdas an author, has great 
delicacy in his turns, and Eachard obferves 
in his dedication of Plautus's three come- 
tljes to Sir Charles, that the eafinefs of his itile, 
the politcncfs of his cxprcflions in his Bellamira, 
and even thofe parts of it which are purely tran- 
slation, are very delightful, and engaging to the 
reader. 

Lord Rochefter, in his imitation of the 10th fatire 
of the firft book of Horace, has the following ver- 
ges in his commendation. 



\ 



«, 'Sedley has that prevailing gentle art, 
t That can with a refiftlefs charm impart 
The loofeft wifhes to the chafteft heart : 
Raife fuch a conflict, kindle fuch a fire. 
Betwixt declining virtue and defire $ 
That the poor vanquifh'd maid diflblves away 
In dreams all night, in fighs and tears all day. 

Before we give an account of our author's wo r ic$. 
it will not be amifs to obferve, that he was ex- 
tremely allive in effecting the revolution, which 
was thought the more extraordinary, as he had 
,,< received favours from King James II. That Prince, 
it feems, had fallen in love widi a daughter of 
. Sir Charles's, who was not very handfome ; for 
' Tames was remarkable for dedicating his afFe&ions 
VoL.III.Nfia. F to 
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to women who were not great beauties; in con : 
lcquence of his "intrigue with her, and in order 
to give her greater luftre in life, he created Mifs 
Sedley countefs of Borcheiter. This honour, fo 
far from pleating, greatly (hocked Sir Charles. How- 
ever libertine himfelf had been, yet he could not 
bear the thoughts of his daughter's difhonour ; and 
with regard to this her exaltation, he only conuder- 
ed it as rendering her more confpicuoufly infamous. 
He therefore conceived a hatred to James, and 
readily joined to difpouefs him of his throne and do- 
minions. 

Being alked one day, why he appeared fo 
warm againft the King, who had created his 
daughter a Countefs ? It is from a principle of gra- 
titude 1 am fo warm, returns Sir Charles ; for unce 
his Majeily has made my daughter a Countefs, it is 
fit I fhould do all I can to make his daughter a 
Queen. 

Our author's works are, 

i . The Mulberry Garden, a Comedy, acted br his 
Majefty's fcrvants at the theatre-royal 1668, aedi- 
cated to the duchefs of Richmond and Lennox. 
• 2. Ar.ihony and Cleopatra, a Tragedy, a&ed at 
the* Duke of York's theatre 1667. This play was 
aclcd with great applaufe. The Story from Plu- 
tarch's Life of Anthony. 

3. L'ellainira; or the Miilrcfs, a Comedy, aclcd 
by his Majefty's fervants, 1687. It is taken from 
Terence's Eunuch. While this play was acting, 
the roof of the play-houfe fell down, but very few 
wen: hurt, except the author: whofc merry friend 
Sir Fleetwood Shepherd told him, that there was fo 
nrich fire in the play, that it blew up the poet, houfe 
an J f.ll : Sir C harks anfwercd, No, the play was fo 
1 heavy 
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- lieavy it brought down the houfe, and buried the 
poet in his own rubbifh. 

4, Beauty the Conqueror j or the Death of Mark 
Anthony, a Tragedy. 

Betides thefe plays, Mr. Coxcter fays, he is an- 
thor of the tvo following, which were never 
printed till with .his works in 2 vols. 8vo. 171 9, 
dedicated by Brifcoe die bookfeller to the duke of 
Chandois. 

The Grumbler, a Comedy of three a&s, fccne 
Pari3. 

The Tyrant King of Crete, a Tragedy. 

Sedley's poems, however amoroufly tender and 
delicate, yet have not much ftrength ; nor do they 
afford great marks of genius. The (oftnefs of his 
verfes is denominated by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, ScJley's Witchcraft. It was an art too 
fuccefsful in thofe days to propagate the im mo- 
tilities of the times, but it mail be owned that 
in point of chaftity he excels Dorfct, and Ro- 
chester ; who as they conceived lewdly, wrote in 
plain Englifti, and did not give thcmfelvcs any 
trouble to wrap up their ribbaldiy in a drefs tol- 
lcrably decent. But if Scdlcy was the more chafte, 
I know not if he was the lefs pernicious writer : 
for that pill which is gilded will be fwallowed 
more readily, and with lefs reluctance, than if ten- 
dered in its own difeuilful colours. Scdley infinu- 
atei gently into the heart, without giving any alarm, 
but is no lefs fraught with poifon, than arc thofe 
whofc deformity beioeaks their mifchicf. 

It would be tedious to enumerate here all 
the poems of Sir Charles Scdley ; let it fufiice 
dr Uy, that they are printed in two fmall 
volumes along with his plays, and conlift of tranf- 
ktions of Virgil's Paftorals, original Paftorals, Pro- 
¥ a loguesj 
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logaes, Songs, Epilogues, and little eccafional 
pieces. 

We fhall prefent the reader with an original 
paftoral of Sir Charles's, as a fpecimen of his 
works. 

He live£ to the beginning of Queen Anne'* 
reign, and died at an age near 90 ; his wit and 
humour continuing to the laft. 

A Paftoral Dialogue between Thirsii and 

S T R E P*i O N. 

Thirsis. 
Strephon, O Strephon, once the jollieft lad, 
. That with fhrill pipe did ever mountain glad $ 
Whilome the foremoft at our rural plays, 
The pride and envy of our holidays : 
Why doft thou fit now muiing all alone, 
Teaching the turtles, yet a fadder moan F 
Swelled with thy tears, why does the neighbouring 

brook 
Bear to the ocean, what (he never took r 
Thy flocks are fair and fruitful, and no fwain, 
Than thee, more welcome to the hill or plain. 

Strep ho n. 

I could invite the wolf, my cruel gueft, 
And play unmov'd, while he on all mould fcaft : 
I cou'd endure that very fwain out-run, 
Out-threw, out-wreftled, and each nymph (hoa'd 

fhun 
The haplefs Strephon.—- 

Taitu*. 
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Thirsii, 

Tell me then thy grief, 
And give it, in complaints, fome (hort relief. 

r 

Striphon. 

Had killing mildews 'nipt my rifing corn, 
My lambs been all found dead, as foon as born i 
Or raging plagues run fwift through every hive, 
And left not one indubious bee alive \ 
Had early winds, with an hoarfe winter's found 
Scattered my rjp'ning fruit upon the ground : 
Unmov'd, untoucht, I cou'd the lofs Curtain, 
And a few days expir'd, no more complain. 

Tm i r s i s. 1 

E'er the fun drank of the cold morning dew, 
I've known thee early the tufkt boar puriue : 
Then in the evening drive the bear away, 
And rcfcue.from his jawi the trembling prey. 
But now thy flocks creep feebly through the fields, 
No purple grapes, thy halfdreft vineyards yields : 
No prirerofc nor no violets grace thy beds, 
But thorns and thirties lift their prickly heads. 
What means this change ? 

Strep it on 

Enauire no more > 
When none can heal, 'tis pain to fearch the fore \ 
Bright Galatea, in whofe matchlefs face 
Sat rural innocence, with heavenly grace \ 
. In whofe no lefs inimitable mind, 
With equal light, even di(l*nt virtues ftrin'd i 
Chafte without pride, and charming without art, 
Honour the tyrant of her tender heart : 
Fair goddjefs of thefe fields, who for our fports, 
Though (he might well become, negleAed courts : 
F 3 Bclov'd 
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Belov'd of all, and loving me alone, 
Is from my fight, I fear, for ever gone, 

T ft I R S I 8. 

Thy cafe indeed is pitiful, but yet 
Thou on thy lofs too great a price dofl fet. 
Women like days are, Strephon, fome be far 
More bright and glorious than others are : 
Yet none fo gay, fo temperate, fo clear, 
But that the like adorn the rowling year, 
l'leafures imparted to a friend, increafe, 
Perhaps divided forrow may grow lefs„ 

Streph on. 
Others ns fair, to others eyes may fcem, 
But fhe has all my love and my efteem ; 
Her bright idea wanders in my thought, 
At once my poifon, and my antidote. 

Thirsis. 

Our hearts are paper, beauty is the pen, 
Which writes our loves, and blots 'em out agea. 
Phillis is whiter than the rifing fwan, 
Her fkndcr waift connVd within a fpan : 
Charming as nature's face in the new fpring, 
When early birds on the green branches fing. 
When rifing herbs and buds begin to hide. 
Their naked mother, with their fhort-liv'd pride, 
Chloe is ripe, and as the autumn fair, 
When on the elm the purple crapes appear, 
When trees, hedge-rows, and every bending bulh, 
With rip'ning fruit, or talteful berries blufh, 
Lydia is in the fummer of her days, 
What wood can (hade us from her piercing rays ? 
Her even teeth, whiter than new yean'd lambs, 
When they with tender cries purfue their dams. 

Her 
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Her eyes as charming as the evening fun, 
To the fcorch'd labourer when his work is done, 
Whom the glad pipe, to rural fports invites, 
And pays his toil with innocent delights. 
On fome of thefe fond fwain fix thy defire, 
And burn not with imaginary fire. 

Strephon. 

The flag (hall fooner with the eagle foar, 
Seas leave their fifties naked on the lhore ; 
The wolf (hall fooner by the lamkin die, 
And from the kid the hungry lion fly, 
Than I abandon Galatea's love, 
Or her dear image from my thoughts remove. 

THIR8IS. 

Damon this evening carries home his bride, 
Jn all the harmlefs pomp of rural pride : 
Where, for two fpotted lambkins, newly yean'd. 
With nimble feet and voice, the nymphs contend : 
And for a coat, thy Galatea fpun, 
The Shepherds wrcftle, throw the bar, and run. 

Str iphon, 

At that dear name I feel my heart rebound, 
Like the old deed, at the fierce trumpet's found : 
1 grow impatient of the lead delay, 
No baltard fwain Hull bear the prize away, 

T 11 1 r s 1 s. 

Let os make hafte, already they are met ; 
The echoing hills their joyful (bouts repeat. 

F 4 Jona 
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JoHtf Crowne 

WA S the foil of an independent minifter, 
in that part of North America, which is 
called Nova Scotia. The vivacity of his genius 
made him foon grow impatient of the gloomy 
education he received in that country ; which he 
therefore quitted in order to feck his fortune in 
England ; but it was his fate, upon his fab arrival 
here, to engage in an employment more formal, if 
poflible, than his American education. Mr. Dermis, 
in his Letters, vol. i. p* 48, hai given us the belt ac- 
count of this poet, and upon his authority the *- 
bove, and the fucceeding circumftances are related. 
His neceffity, when he firft arrived in England; 
was extremely urgent, and he was obliged to be- 
come a gentleman ufher to an old independent la- 
dy ; but he foon grew as weary of that precife of- 
fice, as he had done before of the discipline of 
Nova Scotia. One would imagine that an educa- 
tion, fuch as this, would be but an indifferent pre- 
parative for a man to become a polite author, 
but fuch is the irrefiftable force of genius, that 
neither this, nor his poverty, which was very de- 
plorable, could fupprefs his ambition : afpiring to 
reputation, and dimnction, rather than to fortune 
and power. His writings foon made him known to 
the court and town, yet it was neither to the favour 
of the court, nor to that of the earl of Rochefter, 

that 
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that he was indebted to the nominttion the king 
made of him, for the writing the Mafoue of Ca- 
lypfo, but to the malice of that noble lord, who 
defigned by that preference to mortify Mr. Dry- 
den. 

Upon the breaking out of the two parties, af- 
ter the pretended difcovery of the Popifh plot, the 
farour he was in at court, and the gaiety of his 
temper, which inclined him to join with the fa- 
fluon, engaged him to embrace the Tory party. 
About that time he wrote the City Politick*, in or- 
der to fatirize and expofe the Whigs : a comedy 
not without wit and fpirit, and which has obtained 
the approbation of thofe of contrary principles, 
which is the higheft evidence of merit ; but after it 
was ready for the ft age, he met with great em bar r ail- 
ments in getting it acted. Ben net lord Arlington 
(who was then lord chamberlain, was fecrctly in the 
caufe of the Whigs who were at that time potent 
in Parliament, in order to fupport him (elf again ll 
the power of lord treafurcr Dunby, who was his 
declared enemy) ufedult his authority to fupprefs it. 
One while it was prohibited on account of its be- 
ing dangerous; another while it was laid afidc up- 
on pretence of its being flat and infipid ; till Mr. 
Crowne, at latt, was forced to have rccourfe to 
the King himfclf, and engage him to lay hu nblb- 
itite commands on the lord chamberlain to iiavc it 
mo longer delayed. This command he was plcafed 
CO give in his own perfon, for Charles II. loved 
comedy above all other amufements, except one 
which was both more ex pen five, and lefs innocent, 
and befides, had a very high opinion of Mr. 
Odwne's abilities. While he was thus in favour 
with the Kins and court, Mr. Dennis declares, 
he has more than once heard him fay, that though 
he had a ftneere affection for the King, he had yet 
a mortal hatred to the court. The promifc of a 
F s fum 
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fum of money made him fometimes appear their, 
to follicit the payment of it, but as foon as he 
received the fum, he vanifhed, and for a long time 
n.ver approached it. 

It was at the latter end of King Charles's 
reign, that Mr. Crowne, tired wiih the fatigue 
of writing, (hocked with the uncertainty of 
theatrical fuccefs, and defirous to fhelter him- 
felf from the refentment of thofe numerous ene- 
mies he had made by his City Politics, im- 
mediately addrefled the King himfelf, and 
defired his Majefly to eftablifh him in fome of- 
fice, that might be a fecurity to him for life : the 
King anfwered, he fhould be provided for ; but 
added, that he would firft fee another comedy. 
Mr. Crowne endeavouring to excufe himfelf, by 
telling the King he plotted flowly and awkwardly, 
his Majeily replied, that he would help him to a 
plot, and fo put in his hand the Spanifli Comedy 
called Non Podcr Efler. Mr. Crowne was obliged 
immediately to go to work upon it, but after he 
had written three adls of it, found, to his fur- 
prize, that the Spanilh play had fome time before 
teen translated, and a died and damned, under the 
title of Tar u go's Wiles, or the Coffee- Houfe : 
yet, fupportcd by the Kings command, he went 
brifkl) on, and finifhed it. 

iWr. Crowne, who had once before obliged the 
commonwealth of tafte, with a very agreeable 
comedy in his City Politics, yet, in Sir Courtly 
.Nice went far beyond it, and very much furpafled 
himfelf; for though there is fomething in the part 
of Crack, which borders upon farce, the Spanifli 
author alone mull anfwer for that : for Mr. Crowne 
Cv»uld not omit the part of Crack, that is, of Ta- 
rugo, and the Spkiiifh farce depending upon it, 
without a downright affront to the King, who had 
given him the play for his ground- work. All 

that 
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that is of Englifh growth in Sir Courtly Nice is 
admirable; for though it has neither the fine de- 
igning of Ben Johnfontf . nor the mafculine fatirc 
of Wychcrley, nor the grace, delicacy, and courtly 
air of Kthcrcge, yet is the dialogue lively and fpi- 
rited, attractively diverfificd, and adapted to the 
feveral characters. Four of thefe charaActs arc 
entirely new, yet general and important, drawn 
truly, and graphically and artfully oppofed to 
each other, Surly to Sir Courtly, and Hot-head to 
Teftimony : thole extremes of behaviour, the one 
of which is the grievance, and the other the plague 
of fockty and con ver fat ion ; exec (five ceremony on 
the one fide, and on the other rudenefs, and bru- 
tality are finely expofed in Surly and Sir Courtly : 
thole divifions and animofitics in the two great par- 
ties of England, which have fo long dilluibed the 
public quiet, and undermined the general intcreJl, 
are happily represented and ridiculed in Tellimony 
and Hot- head. Mr. Dennu, fpeaking of this co- 
medy, fays, ' that though he has more than twenty 
4 times read it, yet it flill grows upon him, and he 
• delivers it as his opinion, that the greateft co- 
' mic poet, who ever lived in any ace, might have 
been proud to have been the author of it.* 

The play was now jull ready to appear to the 
world. Every one that had feen it rehearfed, 
was highly plcafed with it. All who had hcaut 
•f it conceived great expectations, and Mr. 
Crownc was delighted with the flattering hope of 
being made happy for the remaining part of his 
life, by the performance of the King's promife : 
But upon the very laft day of the reheorfal r 
he met Underbill coming from the playhoufc, as 
he himfelf was going towards it, upon w hich the 
poet reprimanding the player for neglecting fo con- 
siderable a part as he had iti the comedy, and 
on a day of fo much confcqucncc, as the very 
1' 6 lait 
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laft of thfc rehearfal. Ob Lord, fays UndcrKill, we 
ire all undone ! how ? fays Crowne, is the Hay- 
koufe on fire ? the whole nation, replies the 
player, will quickly be to, for the King is dead ; 
at the hearing of which difinal words, the au- 
thor Was thrown almoft into diftra&ion ; for he who 
the moment before was ravifhed with the thought 
of the pleafure he was about to give the King, 
and the favours which he was afterwards to receive 
from him, this moment found, to his unfpeakable 
forrow, that his Royal patron was gone for ever, 
and with him all his hopes. The King indeed re- 
vived from this apoplectic fit, but three days af- 
ter /lied, and Mr. Crowne by his death was re- 
plunged into the deeped melanchoJlv. 

Thus far Mr. Dennis has traced the life bf 
Crowne ; in the fame letter he pfomifes a further 
account of him upon another Occafion, which, it 
feems, never occurred, for we have not been tble 
to find that he has any where clfe mentioned- our 
author. 

The King's death having put a period to 4 Mr. 
Crowned expectations of court-favour (for.: the 
reign of his fucceflbr was too much hurried with 
party defigns, to admit of any leifure to reward poeti- 
cal merit, though the Prince himfelf, with all his er- 
rors about him, was a man of tafte, and had a ve- 
ry quick difcernment Of the power of genius) he, 
no doubt, had rccourfe to writing plays again for 
bread, and fupporting himfelf the bciVway he could 
by his wits, the moft unpTeaiing, and precarious 
manner of life, to which any man can be expofed. 
We cannot l>e abfolutely certain when Mr. Crowne 
died ; Mr. Coxeter in his notes fays, he was alive in 
the year 1 703, and as he irraft then have been much 
advanced in years, in all probability he did not long 
furvive it. 

He 
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He is the author of 17 Plays. 

t. Juliana* or the Princefs of Poland, a Tragi- 
comedy ; a&ed at the duke of York's theatre 1671, 
dedicated to the earl of Orrery. 

*. Andromache, a Tragedy * afted at the duke's 
theatre in Coven t- Garden, 1675. This play was 
only a tranflation of M. Racine, by a young gentle- 
man, chiefly in profe, and pubhfhed by Mr. Crown. 
It was brought upon the ftage, but without fuccefe. 

3. Califlo, or the Chaile Nymph, a mafquc, 
1675 1 written by command of the queeu, and often- 
times performed at court by perfons of quality. It 
is founded on a ftory in Ovid a Metamorphofes, 
lib. 2. 

4. The Country Wit, a Comedy ; aftcd at the 
duke's theatre 167$. This play contains a good 
deal of low humour; and was approved by king 
Charles the lid. 

t. The Deftrudtion of Jerufalem, by Titus Vcf- 
panau, in two parts, atted 1677 ; addreffed to the 
vuchefs of Porffmouth. Thcfc Tragedies met wixh 
e xtravag ant applaufe, which excited the envy of 
lord RocheHer 10 much, that on this account he com- 
menced an enemy to the burd he before had fo 
much befriended. 

6. The Ambitious Stntefman, or the Royal Fa- 
• voirrite, a Tragedy j a£cd at the theatre-royal 

T679. This play had but indifferent fuccefs, though 
tlwemed by the author one of the bed he ever 
wrote. 

7. Charles the Vlllth King of France, or the 
Invafion of Naples by the French j this play is 
Written *in heroic verfc. 

8. Henry the Vhh, the firft part, with the mur- 
ther of Humphrey duke of Glouceilcr ; a&cd 168 1 , 
dedicated to Sir Charles Scdley. This play was at 
'firft 'ahed with applaufe j but at length, the Romilh 

faction 
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fa&ion oppofed it, and by their intereft at court got 
it fupprefled. Part of this play was borrowed from, 
Shakefpear's Henry the Vlth. 

9. Henry the Vlth, the fecond part, or the Mise- 
ries of Civil War ; a Tragedy, atfed 1680. 

10. Thyeftes, a Tragedy; altedatthe theatre- 
royal 1681. The plot from Seneca's Thyeftes, 

11. City Politics, * Comedy, 1683 ; of this al- 
ready we have given fome account. 

12. Sir Courtly Nice, or It Cannot be ; dedicated 
to the duke of Ormond, of which we have given an 
account in the author s life. 

1 3. Darius King of Perfia, a Tragedy ; a&ed in 
1688. For the plot, fee Quint. Curt. lib. 3, 4, 
and 5. 

14. The Englifh Fryar, or the Town Sparks, a 
Comedy ; printed in quarto 1 690, dedicated to 
William earl of Devonfhire. This play had not the 
fuccefs of the other pieces of the fame author. 

15. Regulus, a Tragedy; a&ed at the theatre- 
royal 1694. The defignof this play is noble; the 
example of Regulus being the moft celebrated fpr 
honour, and conftancy of any of the Romans. 
There is a play of this name, written by Mr. Havard, 
a comedian now belonging to the theatre-royal in 
Drury-lanc. 

16. The Married Beaux, or the Curious Imperti- 
nent, a Comedy j atted at the theatre-royal, 1604, 
dedicated to the marquis of Normanby. To this play 
the author has prefixed a preface in vindication of 
himfclf, from the afpcrfions call on him by fome 

t-jrfons, as to his morals. The ftory is taken from. 
)on Quixot. 

17. Caligula, Emperor of Rome, a Tragedy & 
aftcd at the theatre-royal, 1698. 

Our author's other works are, 

Pandiost 
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Pandion and Amphigjcnit, or the coy Lady of 
Theflalia ; adorned with fculptures, printed iu 
o&avo, 1665. 

Dasncids, or the noble Labours of the great Dean 
of Notrc-Damc in Paris, for the e reding in his 
choir, a Throne for his Glory; and the eclipfing 
the pride of an imperious u turpi ng Chanter, an 
heroic poem, in four Canto's ; printed in quarto 
1692. It is a burlefque Poem, and is chiefly taken 
from Boileau's Lutrin. 

We mall mew Mr. Crown's verification, by 

quoting a fpcech which he puts into the mouth of 

- ail Angel, in the Dcuruclion of Jcrufalcm. The 

Angel is reprefented as descending over the aliar 

prophefying the fall of that auguilcity. 

Stay, flay, your flight, fond men, Heaven docs 

defpife 
All your vain incenfc, prayers, and facrifice. 
Now it arriv'd Jcrufalcm's fatal hour, 
When (he and (acrificc mull be no more : 
Long againlt Hcav'n hnd'lt thou, rebellious town, 
Thy public trumpets of defiance blown ; 
Didft open wars againit thy Lord maintain, 
And all his meflcngers of peace have flain : 
And now the hour of his revenge is come, 
Thy weeks are rmiflfd, and thy flumb'riog doom, 
Which long has laid in the divine decree, 
Is now arous'd from his dull lethargy ; 
His army's rais'd, and his commiihon feaPd, ' 
His order's given, and cannot be repeaPd : 
And now thy people, temple, altars all 
Mult in one total diiiblution fall, 
Hcav'n will in fad proceilion walk the round, 
And level all thy buildings with the ground. 
And from the foil enrich'd with human blood,. 
Shall grafi fpring up, where palaces have Hood, 

Whar* 
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Where heafts (hall feed ; and a reyenge obtain 
For all the thousands at thy altar* flain. 
And this once blefled home, where Angels 
To bathe their airy wings in holy flame, 
Like a fwiftvifion or a flafti of light, 
All wrapt in fire ihall vani(h in thy fight j 
And thrown afide amongft the common tare* 
Sink down in time's abyis, and rife no more. . 



Charles Sackville, Eari of 
Dorset, 

ELDEST fon of Richard earl of Dorfet, bom 
the 24th of January 1637, was one of the 
mod accomplifhed gentlemen of the age in which 
he lived, which was efteemed one of the molt 
courtly ever known in our nation ; when, as Pope 
expreiTes it, 

The foldiers apM the gallantries of France, 
And ev'ry ilow'ry courtier writ romance. 

Immediately after the reftoration, he was chofen 
member of parliament for Eaft-Grimftead, and dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf while he was in the HouTe of 
Commons. The fprightlinefs of his wit, and a 
mod exceeding good- nature, recommended him very 
early to the favour of Charles the IJd, and thofeof 
thegreateft diltinclioa in the court ; but his mind being 
more turned to books, and polite conversation, than 
public bufinefs, he totally declined the latter, tho' as 
bifhop Burnet * (ays; the king courted him as a fa- 

* HiAory of his own timet, p, 264* 

vorite. 
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Yoritc. Prior in his dedication of his poems, ob- 
fcrves, that when the honour and fafety of his coun- 
try demanded his afliftance, he readily entered into 
the mod a&ive parts of life ; and underwent the 
dangers with a conftancy of mind, which (hewed he 
had not only rend the roles of philofophy, but un- 
derllood the pra&ice of them. He went a volunteer 
under his royal highnefs the doke of York in the firft 
Dutch war, 1665, when the Dutch admiral Opdam 
was blown up, and about thirty capital (hips taken 
and deftroyed ; and his compoting a fong before the 
engagement, carried with it in the opinion of many 
people fo fedatc a prefence of mind, and fuch un- 
ufual gallantry, that it has been much celebrated. 

This Song, upon fo memorable an occasion, 
is comprifed in the following ftanzas. 



I. 

TO all you ladies, now at land, 
We men at fea indite. 
But fcrfl would hare you underftaad. 

How hard it is to write ; 
The Mufes now, and Neptune too, 
We mult implore to write to you, 

With a fa, la, la, !a, la. 

II. 

For tho' the Mufes Jhould prove kind, 

And fill our empty brain ; 
Yet if rough Neptune rouze the wind. 

To wave the aiure main, 
Our paper, pen and ink, and we, 

Roll up and down our (hips at fea, 

With a fa, &c. 
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HI. 

Then if we write not, by each poft, 

Think not, we are unkind; 
Nor yet conclude our (hips are loft, 

By Dutchmen or by wind : 
Our tears, we'll lend a fpeedier way, 

The tide fhall waft them twice a day. ., 

With a fa, &c. 

IV. 

The king with wonder, and fin-prize* * 

Will (wear the feas grow bold j 
fecaufe the tides will higher rife, 
* Then e'er they did of old : . . . . . 

But let him know it is our tears, 
Bring floods of grief to Whitehall. Stairs. 

With a fa, Ac. 

v% 

Should foggy Opdam chance to know, 

Our fad and difmal ftory ; 
The Dutch would (corn fo weak a foe, 

And quit their fort at Goree : . 
For what refinance can they find, 

From men who Ve left their hearts behind. 

With a fa, &c. 

VI. 

Let wind, and weather do its. worft, 

Be you to us but kind; 
Let Dutchmen vapour, Spaniards curfe, 

No forrow we (hall find ; 
Tis then no matter, how things go, 

Or who's our friend, or who's our foe. 

With a fa, &€• 
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VII. 

To pafs our tedious hours away, 

We throw a merry main ; 
Or elfe at ferious Ombre play j 

But why fliould we in vain 
Each other's ruin thus pur Cue ? 

We were undone,, when we left you. 

With a fa, &c; 

. VIII. 

But now our fears tempeftuous gtow, 

And cad our hopes away j 
Whilft you, rejardlefs of our woe, 

Sit carelefly at play j 
Perhaps permit fome happier man. 

To kill your hand, or flirt your fan. 

With a ft, *c. 

IX. 

When anv mournful tune, you hear, 

That ales in evtry note j ' 

And if it figh'd with each man's care, } 

For being fo remote ; ? 

Thiak then, how often love we've made 
To you, when all thofe tunes were play M. 

With a fa, Sec. 

X. 

la jirftice, you cannot refufe, 

To think of our diirrefs ; 
When we for hopes of honour lofc, 

Our certain happinefs j ' 
All thofe defigns are but to prove, 

Ourfelves more worthy of your love. 
, • With a fa, &c. 
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XI. 

And, now we>e told you all our lores. 

And likewife all our fears ; 
In hopes this declaration moves, 

Some pity for our tears : 
Let's hear of no inconftancy, 

We have too much of that at fea. 

With a fa, &c 

To maintain an evennefs of temper in the time 
of danger, is certainly the higheft mark of beroifm j 
but fome of the graver caft have been apt to fay, 
this fedate compofure fomewhat differs from that 
levity of difpofition, or frolic humour, that in- 
clines a man to write a fong. But, let us consider 
my lord's fervour of youth, hi* gaiety of mind, 
fyppotfed ty ftrong fpirits, flowing from an honeft 
heart, and, I believe, we (hall rather be difpofed 
to admire, than cenfure him on this occafion. Re- 
member too, he was only a volunteer. The con- 
duit of the battle depended not on him* He had 
only to fhew his intrepidity and diligence, in exe- 
cuting the. orders of his commander, when called 
on; as he had no plans of operation: to take up 
his thoughts why not write a fong ? there was 
neither indecency, nor immorality in it : I doubt 
not, but with that chearfulnefs of mind he com- 
pofed himfelf to red, with as right feelings, and 
as proper an addrefs to his maker,' as any one of 
a more melancholly difpofition, or gloomy afpcc\. 

Moft commanders, in the day of bapfc, affume 
at leaft a brilliancy of countenance, that may en* 
courage their fokliers i and they are admired for it : 
to fmile at terror has, before this, been allowed 
the mark of a hero. The dying Socrates difcourfed 
his friends with great compofiu* * he Wis a philo- 
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in the commlflion with him in 1670 *. Alfo the 
20th of February 1684 he was made cuftos rotulo- 
rum for that county. 

Hating buried his Hrft lady, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Harvey Bagot, of Whitehall in the county of 
Warwick, Efq; widow of Charles Berkley, earl of 
Falmouth, without any ifluc by her, he married, in 
the year 1684, the lady Mary, daughter of James 
Compton, earl of Northampton, famed for her 
beauty, and admirable endowments of mind, 
who was one of the ladies of the bed-chamber 
to Queen Mary, and left his lordfliip again a 
widower, Auguft 6, 1691, leaving iflue by him 
one fon, his grace Lionel now duke of Dorfet, 
and a daughter, the lady Mary, married in the 
year 1702 to Henry Somcrfet duke of Beaufort, 
and dying in child-bed, left no ifluc. 

The earl of Dorfet appeared in court at the 
trial of the feven biihops, accompanied with other 
' noblemen, which had a good effect on the jury, and 
brought the judges to a better temper than they had 
ufualTy fhewn. He alfo engaged with thofe who 
were in the prince of Orange s intereil ; and car* 
ried on his part of that entcrprize in London, 
under the eye of the court, with the fame cou- 
rage and refolution as his friend the duke of 
Devonfhire did in open arms, at Nottingham. 
When prince George of Denmark deferted King 
James, and joined the prince of Orange, the prin- 
cefs Anne was in violent apprcheniions of the 
King's difpleafurc, and being deiirous of with- 
drawing herfelf, lord Dorfet was thought the pro- 
pcrcft guide for her neccflaiy flight f. She was 
fecretly brought to him by his lady's uncle, the 
bifhop of London : who furnilhed the princefs 

* CoDint's Peerage, p. 575. vo\ I. 
I Burnet's HifU of hit own timet, 

• With 
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with every thing ncccflary for her flight to the 
Prince of Orange, and attended her northward, 
as far as Northampton, where he quickly brought 
a body of horfe to fervc for her guard, an<l went 
from thence to Nottingham, to confer with the 
duke of Devonfhire. 

After the mifguided monarch had withdrawn 
himfclf, lord Dorfet continued at London, and 
was one of thofc peers who fat every day in the 
Council-chamber, and took upon them the go- 
vernment of the realm, in this extremity, till fome 
other power mould be introduced. In the de- 
bates in Parliament immediately after this confufi- 
on, his lord (hip voted for the vacancy of the 
throne, and that the prince and princefs of Orange 
ihould be declared Fung and Queen of England, 
&c. When their Majeltics had accepted the crown 
of thefe realms, his lord (hip was the next day 
fworn of the privy-council, and declared lord 
chamberlain of the houlhold, * A place, fays Prior, 
4 which he eminently adorned by the grace of his 
4 perfon, the fineness of his breeding, and the 

* Knowledge and practice of what was decent and 

* magnificent.' It appears by the hiflory of Eng- 
land, that he had trie honour to (land godfather, 
with King William to a fon of the prince and prin- 
cefs of Denmark, born at Hampton* court, the 24th 
of July 1689, and chrillencd the 27th by the name 
of William, whom hi* Majefly declared duke of 
Glouceller. When the King had been cnmcflly 

'entreated by the States of Holland, and the con- 
federate princes in Germany, to meet at a gene- 
ral congrefs to be held at the Ilnguc, in order 
to concert matters for the better fupport of the 
confederacy, and thereupon tool: (hipping the 16th 
of January 1692, his lordlhip was among the 
peers, who to honour their King and Country, 
united on their fovercign in that cold fcafon. 

When 
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.■-■•■ i p . . f .-»>*■■■ ■ ■ I'M.; * 
When jfcey were tiyo or. three leagues, off Gfrfe* Jut 
Majcfty having by bad weather, been xoiu>4Jryt 
at fea, was fo. in-patient to io on Jhprc tl that 
taking boat, and a thick fog riu&£ foon after, they 
were furtounded fo clofely with ice, at not to, be 
abfe either to make the inore, or get back to the 
(hip ; To that lying twenty-two hours, enduring 
the mod bitter cold, and almoft defpairing of 
life, they could hardly (land or ipeak at weir 
landing ; and his lord (hip was fo lane* that for 
fome time he did not recover ; yet on his return 
to England, he neither complained of the accident 
nor the cxpencc. 

On the 2d of February 1691, at a chapter of 
the molt noble order of the garter, held at Ken- 
sington, his lordfhip was elelted one of the knights 
. companions of this order, with his hifcnnefs Jphn- 
George, the fourth elc&or of Saxony ,, and,wu in- 
. Hailed at Windfor on the February following. . He 
was conftituted four times one of the regents of the 
kingdom in his Majefty's abfencc. About thin year 
1698, his health fenfibly declining, he left pub- 
lic bufinefs to thofe who more delighted in k» 
and appeared only fometimes at council, to fliew 
his reipeft to t^c commifiion which he tore, for 
he had already tailed all the comfort which, court 
favour could bellow ; he had been high in office, 
refpelted by his fovereign and the idol of the peo- 
ple ; but now when the evening of life approach- 
ed, he began to look upon fuch enjoyments with 
kfs veneration, and thought proper, to dedicate 
fome of his lafl hours to quiet and medisntioa. 
Being advifed to go to Bath for the recovery 
of his health, he there ended his life on the ion 
of January 1705.6, and was buried. at wi- 
thani on the 17th of February following. 

Lord Dorfet was a great patron of men of 

letter* and merit. Dr. Sprat, bimop of Ro- 

2 chefler, 
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wmm 9 w^ifi-J for his polite wrings, appealed 
to Urn when nndcr a dond, for the pan fee ac- 
ted in tto reign of Kant June. If. and by hi* 



lordship's incercfl preferred himfclf. To him Mr. 
Dryden dedicated his translation of J a venal, in 
wtud he it very lavUh in his lord (hip's praifr, 
mad expresses his gratitude for the bounty it had 
experienced Iron aim. 

Mr. Prior (among others who ovrcd their rtic 
and fortune to my lord Doric*) makes this pub- 
lic acknowledgment, ' That he fcarce knew what 

* life wa>« footer than he found himfelf obliged 

• to his favour ; or had rcafon to foci any forrow 

* fo fonssbly at that of hit death/ Mr. Prior 
then proceeds to enumerate the valuable qualities 
of hit patron ; in which the warmth of hh gra- 
titude appears in the moft elegant panegyric. I 
cannot imagine that Mr. Prior, with refpelt to hi* 
lordship's morals, has in the leaft violated truth ; 
for he has (hewn the picture in virions lighu. 
and hat hinted at his patron's errors, as well as 
hit graces and virtues. Among his errors was 
that of indulging pafiton, which carried him into 
transports, of which he was often attorned ; and 
daring theft little execfles (fays he) • I nave known 

• his fervasits jpt into his way, that they might 

• make a merit of it immediately after ; for he 

* who had the good fortune to be chid, was fare 
4 of being rewarded for it.' 

His lord (hip's poetical works have been pub* 
lifted among the minor poets 1749, and confift 
chiefly of a poem to Mr. Kdward Howard, on his 
incoarprchenhbto poem called the Britim Princes, in 
which hit lonUhip it very fatyrical upon that 
author. 

Vol. III. NJ. n. G To 
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Vcrfes to Sir Thomas St. Scrfc, on his printing 
his play called Tarugo's Wiles, aftcd 1668. 

An Epilogue to Moliere's Tartuff. 

An epilogue on the revival of Ben John Con's 
play called Every Man in his Humour. . 

A Song writ at Sea, in the time of the Dutch 
war 1665, the night before an engagement. 

Verfes addrefled to the Countefs of Dorchefter. 

A Satirical piece, entitled, A Faithful Catalogue 
of our moft eminent Ninnies 5 written in the year 
1683. 

Several Songs. 

From the fpecimens lord Dorfet has given as of 
his poetical talents, we are inclined to wi(h, that 
affairs of higher confequence had permitted him to 
have dedicated more of his time to the Mufes. 
Though fome critics may alledge, that what he 
has given the public is rather pretty than great; 
and that a few pieces of a light nature do not fuf- 
ficienriy entitle him to the character of a firft rate 
poet ; yet, when we confider, that no twith (landing 
they were merely the amufement of his leifure 
hours, and moftly the productions of his youth, 
they contain marks of a genius, and as fuch, he is 
celebrated by Dryden, Prior, Congreve, Pope, &c. 

We fhall conclude his life with the encomium 
Fope beftows on him, in the following beautiful 

lines. 



Dorfet, 
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Dorfct, the grace of courts the imifo pride, 
Patron of arts, and judge of nature, Ay d : 
. The fcourge of pride, the fanltify'd or great. 
Of fopi in learning, and of knnven in flute. 
Yet foft hii nature, tho fevere hii lay, 
1 Hi anger moral, and hi> wifdom gay. , 
Blcll fatyrirt, who touch'd the mean lb true, 
An fliew'd vice had hii hate and pity too. 
Vied courtier f who could King and Country 

nlcafe, 
Yet (acred keep hia frienddup, and hit cafe. 
Bleft peer f hii great forefatnen cv'ry grace 
Reflecting, and reflected in hii race \ 
Where other Buckhurfti, other Dorfeti flilne, 
And patriot! ftill, or pocti deck the line. 




Mf. 
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; Mr- George Far^uhar, 

WAjS descended of a family of no mean rank 
in the Ndtth of Ireland ; we have been in- 
formed that his -father was dean of Armagh, but 
wfc have not met with* a' proper confirmation of 
this clrcurrtftance ; but it? is on all hands agreed, . 
that he was the fon of a cfergymari, and borif.at" 
London-Deny in thai kkig^ om > in the year* 167.8, m 
as appears" from Sir James Ware's account of' him.' 
There he received the rudiments of education, and.' 
difcovered a genius early devoted to 'the Mufes : 
Before he was ten years of age he gave fpecimens 
of his* poetry, in which, force of thinking, and ; 
elegance of turn and expreflion are manifeit ; and \ 
if the author, who has wrote Memoirs of his life, 
may be credited, the fbUbwihg ftahza's were 'written 
by him at that age/ 

The pljant foul of erring youth, 
Is like foft wax, or moiilen'd clay ; 

Apt to receive all heavenly truth 
Or yield to tyrant; ill the f way. 

Slight folly in your early yean, . 

At manhood may to virtue rife ; 
But he who in his youth appears 

A fool, in age. will ne'er be wife. ■ 

His j arcnts, it is faid, had a numerous family, 
fo could bellow no foitune upon him, further than 

a genteel 
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a genteel education. When he was qualified for 
the university, he was, in 1604, f en * t0 Trinity 
College in Dublin : h.re, by the progrefs he mad* 
in 7 hu fluJics, he acquired a confiderable reputa- 
tion *, but it does not appear, thru he there took 
his degree of bachelor of arts ; for his difpofition 
being volatile and git'dy, he foon grew weary of 
a dull collegiate lift ; and his own opinion of it, in 
that fenfe, he afterwards freely enough difplayed 
in feveral parts of his comedies, and other writings: 
Bcfulcs, the expence of it, without any immediate 
profpeel of i eturns, might be inconfiftent with hjps 
,circunrfances. The polite entertain meats of the* 
town more forcibly attracted his attention, cfpe-« 
daily the "divcrfions of the Theatre, for which 
he difcovered a violent propenfion. When Mr. . 
Afiibury, who then was manager of Dublin 
Theatre, had recruited his company with the ce- . 
Icbrated ]Ar. Wilks (who had for fome feafons cn- 
£aged with Mr. Chriftopher Rich at Drury.JLanc, > 
from whom his encouragement was not equal to 
hli merit) Farquhar having acquaintance with him, 
Mt. lYilks, was foon introduced upon the itagc by 
his means, where ho did not long continue, nor - 
jnake any confiderable figure. His perfon was (\if- 
ficiendy advantageous, he had a ready memory, 
proper gefture, and juft elocution, but then he was 
unhappy in his voice, which had not power enough 
to roule the galleries, or to rant with any fucccls ; 
betides, he was defective in point of aflurance, nor 
could ever enough overcome his natura) timidity. 
His more excellent talents however might, perhaps, 
hsive continued the player at Dublin, and loll the 

f>oet at London ; but for an accident, which was 
ikely to turn a feigned tragedy into a real one : 
The ftory is this. 

• Memoirs of Wilkf by Obriin, 8vo. 2731. 

o 3 • jv: r . 
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Mr. Farquhar was extremely beloved in Ireland ; 
having die advantage of a good perfon, though hfs 
voice was weak; he never met with die leaft rc- 
pulfe from the audience- in any of his perform- 
ances : lie therefore refolved to continue on the 
it age till fomething better fhould offer, but hrs 
lefolution was foon broke by an accident. Being 
to play the part of Gayomar in Dryden's Indian 
Emperor, who kills Vafquez, one or the Spanifti 
-generals; and forgetting to exchange his fword for 
.a foil, in the engagement he wounded his bro- 
ther tragedian, who acted Vafquez, very danger- 
ously * and though it proved not mortal, yet it fo 
{hocked the natnral tendernefs of Mr. Farquhar's 
temper, that it put a period to his acting ever 
■after. 

Soon after this, Mr. Wilks received from Mr. 
Rich a propofal of four pounds a week, if he 
would return to. London (fuch was the extent 
of the falaries of the belt players in that time, 
which, in our days, is not equal to that of a 
iecond rate performer) wh'ch he thought proper 
to accept of; and Mr. Farquhar, who now had 
iio inducement to remain at Dublin, accompanied 
Mr. Wilks to London, in the year 1696. Mr. 
V/ilks, who was well acquainted with fhe humour 
and abilities of our author, ccafed not his follici- 
tation 'till he prevailed upon him to wri^e a pla/, 
afluring him, that he was confidered by all who 
knew him in a much brighter light than he had 
as yet flicwn himfelf, and that he was fitter to 
exhibit entertaining compofitions for the ftage, 
than to eccho thofe of other poets upon it. 

But he received ftill higher encouragement by the 
patronage of the earl of Orrery, who was a dif- 
ccrner of merit, and faw, that zs yet, Mr. Farquhar's 
vent unrewarded. His lordfhip conferred a lieu- 
tenant's commiflion upon him in his own regiment 

tncu 
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• • with fo proper an emphafis, and fo agreeabhr 
- # turns foitable to each character, that lie (were 
*' rtlc &** W* 8 cnt oo t for the ftage, for which (be 

* had before always exprefied an inclination, br- 
** ing very defirous ; to try her fortune that way* 

4 Her mother, the next time (he (aw captain V«n- 

* burgh, who had a great refpecY for the family, , 
-* told him what was captain farquhar's opinion * 

* upon which he defired to know whether ia the . 
4 plays' (he read, her fancy was moft pleafcd with 
■* tragedy or comedy ; mifs being called in, Taid 

' comedy, (he having at that time gone through all . 

' Beaumont and Fletcher's comedies, and the play 

' (he was reading when captain Farquhar dioed 

4 there, was the Scornful Lady. Captain Van- 

■ burgh, ihortly after, recommended her to Mr. • 

•' Chriflopher Rich, who took her into the hoafe - 

4 at the allowance of fifteen (hillings a week. How- 

4 ever, her agreeable figure, and iweetnefs of voice, 

4 foon gave her the preference, in the opinion of the 

* whole town, to all our young a&refTes, and -his grace 
' the late duke of Bedford, being pleafed to ipeak 
' to Mr. Rich in her favour, he inftantly raifed her 
4 allowance to twenty (hillings a week j her feme 

* and falary at laft rofe to her juft merit, 

4 Your humble fervant, 
Nov. 25> 1730*. 

- Charles Taylour/ 



• For the atond chanelcr of Mxs. OldfieM, ice the Lift of 
Savage. 



In 
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Farquhar : As flic was a lady of true delicacy, nor 
meanly proftituted herfelf to every adorer, it would, 
be highly ungenerous to fuppofe, that their hours 
ever pafled in criminal freedoms. And 'tis well 
known, whatever were her failings, (he wronged 
no man's wife ; nor had an hufband to injure. 

Mr. Farquhar, encouraged by the fuccefs of his la ft 
piece, made a continuation of it in 1701, and 
brought on his Sir Harry Wildair ; in which Mrs. 
Oldfceld received as much reputation, and was as 
greatly admired in her part, as Wilks was in his. 

la the next year he publifhcd his Mifcellanies, 
or Collection of Poems, Letters, and Eflays, already 
mentioned, and which contain a variety of humorous, 
and pleafant follies of fancy : There is amongft 
them a copy of verfes addrefled to his dear Penelope, 
upon her wearing her Mafque the evening before,' 
which was a female fafhion in thofe days, as well it 
public walks, as among the fpeclators at the Play- 
ftouie. Thefe verfes naturally difplay his temper 
and talents, and will afford a very clear idea of 
them ; and therefore we (hall here infert them. 

c The arguments you made ufc of laft night for 
1 keeping on your mafque, I endeavoured to dc- 

* feat with reafon, but that proving ineffectual, 

* Til try the force of rhyme, and fend you the 
r heads of our chat, in a poetical dialogue between 
' You and V 

Y o v. 
Thus images are veil'd which you adore ; 
Your ignorance does raife your zeal the more. . 

I. 

' AU image worfhip for falfe zeal is held ; 
Faifc idols ought indeed to be conceal'd. 

Yov. 
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Yov. 
01 oracle* of old were ftill rcceiv'd 1 
K more ambiguous, ftill the more belicv d. 

I. 
oracles of old were fcldom true, 

devil was in them, furc he's not in you. 

You. 
be maife'd in myfteries does the godhead Hand : 

• more obfeusc, the greater hu command. 

1 I. 

• Godhead's hidden power would foon be pad, 

1 we not hope to fee his face at hit. 



Yov. 
1 are my flare already fir, you know, 
(hew more charms, would but increafeyour 

. woe, 
orn ah infult to a conquer'd foe. 



} 



I. 

n your* (lave, 'tis true, but ftill you fee, 
flares by nature ftrugelc to be free j 
• if you would fecurc the flubburn prize, 
1 to your wit, the fetters of your eyes j 
;n plcas'd with thraldom, would I kif* my 

chain 
1 ne'er think more of liberty again # . 

1 faid, fome of the letters of which wc haver 

peaking, were publifhcd from the copies rc- 

him at his rcqucft, by Mrs. Oldficld, and 

# Farquhar*i Letter*, 

Gi • that 
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,that fhe delighted to read them many years after ' 
they were printed, as ftp alio did the judicious 
efl[ay a* the end of them, which is called a Dif- 
courfe upon Comedy, in Reference to the Englifli 
Stage ; but what gives a yet more natural and lively 
reprefentation of our author Hill, is one among thole 
letters, which lie calls the Pidvre, containing a 
description and character of himfelf, whicn we 
Should not now omit transcribing, if his works 
were not in every body's hands. 

In 1 703 came out another Comedy, entitled* the 
Inconftant, or the Way to Win Him, which had 
fufficicnt merit to have procured equal fuccefs to- 
the reft ; but. for the inundation of Italian, French, 
and other farcical interruptions, which, through 
the intereit of fomc, and the depraved tafte of others, 
broke in upon die ftage like a torrent, and fwept 
down before them all tafte for competitions of a 
more intrinllc excellence. Thefe foreign monikers 
obtained partisans amongft our own countrymen, 
in oppofition to Englifh humour, geruaijae wit, and 
tfye fublime efforts of genius, and fubftituted in their 
room the airy entertainments of dancing and ting- 
ing, which conveyed no inftru£lion, awakened no 
generous pall on,, nor filled the bread with any 
thing great or manly. Such was the prevalence 
of thele airy nothings, that our author s comedy 
was negle&ed for them, and the tragedy of Phaedra 
: ^nd Hippolitus, which for poetry is equal to any in 
«n\r tongue, (and though Mr. Addifon wrote the 
prologue^ and Prior the epilogue) was fuffered to 
languifh, while multitudes flocked to hear the 
warblings of foreign eunuchs, whefe higheft excel- 
lence, as Young expx^flcs it, was, < 

• Nonfenfc well tun'd with fwect torpidity.* 

Very early in the year 1704, a farce called the 
Stage Coach, in the compo&tion whereof he was. 

jointly 
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jointly concerned with another, maide.its firft appear- 
ance in print, and it has always given fatisfaction. 
Mr. Farquhar had now been about a twelve- 
month married, and it was at firft reported/ to a 
great fortune ; which indeed he expe£led 9 but 
wto inifcrably difappointod^ The lady had fallen 
in love with him, and To violent was her paifion, 
that (he rclblved to have him at any rate ; and as 
die knew Farquhar was too much diflip.itcd in life 
to fall in love, or to think of matrimony unlefs 
advantage was annexed to it, (he fell upon the ftra- 
tagem of giving hcrfelf out for a great fortune, 
and then took an opportunity of letting our poet 
know that Ihc was in love with him. Vanity .and 
intercft both uniting to perfuadc Farquhar to mar- 
ry, he did not long delay it, and, to his immor- 
tal honour let it be fpoken, though he found him- 
fclf deceived, his circumilances cmbarrafled, and 
hh family growing upon him, he never once up • 
braided her for the cheat, bat behaved to her with 
all the delicacy, and tendcrnef? of an indulgent 
huiband. 

Hit next comedy named the Twin-Rivals, was 
played in 170$. 

Oar poet was poffc/Ted of hi* commiflion in the 
army when the Spaniih expedition was made under 
the conduit of die earl of Peterborough, tho* it fecm.s 
he did not keep it long after, and tho he was not em- 
barked in. that fervice, or prefent at the defeat 
of the French force*, and the conqueft of Barcelona'-, 
vet from fome military friends in that engagement, 
he Deceived fuch dillind relations of it in their 
tpiUolary correfpondence, that he wrote a poem 
upon the fubjeci, in which' he has made the earl 
kit hero. Two or three years after it was writ-s 
ten, the imprcfiion of it was dedicated by the au- 
thor^ widow to the fame nobleman, in which 

are 
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are Tome fulfoxne ftrains of panegyric, which, per- 
haps her neceflity excited her to ufe, from a view 
of enhancing her intereft by flattery, which if ex"- 
c'ufable at all, is certainly to in a woman left defH- 
'tute with a family, as (he was. 

In 1706 a comedy called the Recruiting Officer 
was afted at the theatre-royal. He aedicates 
to all friends round the Wrekin, a noted hill 
near Shrewsbury, where he had been to recruit 
for his company ; and where, from his obfervatioos 
on country-life, the manner that ferjesnts inveig'e 
clowns to enlift, and the behaviour of the officers 
towards the milk-maids and country - wenches 9 
whom they feldom fail of debauching, he collected 
matter futficient to build a comedy upon, and in 
which he was fuccefsful : Even now that comedy 
fails not to bring full houfes, efpccially when the 
parts of Captain Plume, Captain "Brazen, Sylvia, 
and Serjeant Kite are properly difpofed of. 

His lad play was the Beaux - Stratagem* of 
which he did not live to enjoy the full fuccefs. 

Of this pleafing author's untimely end, we can. 
give but a melancholy account. 

He was opprefTed with fome debts which o- 
bliged him to make application to a certain no- 
ble courtier, who had given him formerly many 
profeflions of friendfhip. He could not bear the 
thought that his wife and family mould want, 
and in this perplexity was ready to embrace any 
expedient for their relief. His pretended patron 
perfuaded him to convert his commiffion into the 
money he wanted, and pledged his honour, that 
in a very fhort time he would provide him ano- 
ther. This circumilance appeared favourable, and 

the 
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the cafy bard accordingly fold Ida commiflion ; 
but when he renewed his application to the noble- 
man, And represented his needy titualion, the latter 
had forgot \\h promife, or rather, perhaps, had* 
never relolvcd to fulfil it. 

This dilt rutting di (appointment fo preyed upon 
the mind of Mr. I'nrquhar, who Taw nothing but 
beggary and want before him, that by a Care, tho* 
not fuddeu dcclenfion of nature, it carried him 
off this worldly theatre, while his laft play was 
acting in the height of fttcccfa at that of Urury- 
lanci nnd tho* the audience bellowed the loudcll 
applmtfci upon the performance, yet they could" 
fcarcc forbear mingling tears with their mirth for 
the approaching iota of it* author, which hap 
t»cned in the Tatter end of April 1707, before 
no waa thirty years of age. 

Thus having attended our entertaining dramatiff 
o'er the contracted itage of his lhort life, thro" 
the various churacicr* ne performed in it, of the 
player, the lover, and the hulhand, the fnldior, 
the critic, and the poet, to hi* final ratatliophr, 
it 11 here time to clf>fc the icene. However, ivc 
fliall take the liberty to fubjoin a fliort character 
of hii works, ami Ionic farther observations on 
Ida geniua. 

It would be injurious to the memory of Wilks not 
to tako notice here, of hit gencroua behaviour to-* 
ward 1 the two daughters of hia dcceafcil friend. 
Mr pt>|H>f(Hl to his brother managers, (who readily 
came into it) to give each of them a benclii, to ap~ 
prentice them to mautua-mukerH ) which ia an in* 
itnnrc among!* many others that might be produced, - 
of the great worth of tlut excellent coined in u. 

The general character which has been given of 
Mr. r'nitjuharN comedies is, • That the fnccefa of 
' the moft of them far exceeded the author's ©a- 
■ pccUtioni 1 that he was particularly happy in ihtt< 
1 ihoicc of hia fubjcCU, which he took tare to 

• adorn 
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* adorn with a variety of characters and incidents ; 
4 his flyle is pore and unaffected, his wit natural 

* and flowing, and his plots generally well contrived. 
4 He lafhed the vices of the age, tho' with a merciful 

* hand; for his mufe was good-natured, not a^oiind- 

* ing over- much with gall, tho' he has been, .blamed 
4 for it by the critio : It has been objected to bun, 

* that he was too hafty in his produ&ions ; but by 

* fuch only who are admirers of (tiff and elabo-. 

* rate performances, fince with a perfon of a fpright- 
' ly fancy, thofe things are often beft,; that arer 
4 (truck off in a heat *.. It is thought that in all 
€ his heroes, he generally ifeqtehed . put his oiyj\ 
" character, of a young, gay, rakish iPftfk, Jblcfed 

* with parts and abilities. His works' are looie, 

* tho* not fo grofsly libertine, as fo me other wits* ; 
■ of his time, and leave not fo pernicious imprcfV ' 

* fions on the imagination as other figures of 
4 the like kind more ftrongly ftampt by indelicate 

* and heavier hands.* 

lie feems to have been a man of a genius 
rather fprightly than great, rather flow'ry than 
folid ; his comedies are diverting, becaufe his 
characters are natural, and fuch as we frequently 
meet with ; but he has ufed no art in drawing 
icm, nor does there appear any force of thinking- 
in his performances, or any deep penetration into 
nature ; but rather a fuperncial view, pleafant c- 
nough to the eye, though capable of leaving no great 
impreffion on the mind. He drew' his observations 
chiefly from thofe he conycrfed with, and has feldom 
given any additional heightening, or indelible marks 
to his characters; which was the peculiar excellence 
Of Shakefpcar, Johnfon, and Congrevc. 
r Had he lived to have gained a more general 
knowledge of life, or had his circumftanccj not 

• Memoirr, ubi. fupra. 

been 
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.ftrajtened, and To prevented hfs mingling with 
mis, of rank* we might have feen his play* 
ftliibed with more finiflud charafterv »«d 
ftitotc poHfh'd dialogue. 
■ had certainly a lively imagination, but-then 
si' capable of no great compafs i he had wit, 
It was of fo peculiar a fort, at not to gain 
nd upon consideration ; and it is ccrtajnlv 
thlt nil comedici in general owe their fucccl* 
II much to the player, at to any tiling intrinfi* 
txccllent in themlelves. 
he was not a man of the higheft gr nhu, ho 
I to have had excellent moral qualities, of 
b Ms Mhaviour to his wife and tendernefs 
is children are proofs* and deferved a.bctttr 
than to die op'preflcd with want, and under 
udamhous apprehcnfiona of leaving his famj- , 
tftitute : While Farauhar will ever be re , 
bcrod with pleafure oy people of tafte, the . 
I of the courtier who thus inhumanly ruined . 
will be for ever dedicated to infamy. 




I£*\VA.*» 
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Edward Ravenscroft. 

THIS gentleman is author of eleven plats, 
which givos him a kind of right to be 
named in this collection. Some have been of o 
pinion, he was a poet of a low rate, others that he 
was only a wit collector ; be' this as it may, he 
acquired fome diftinclion by- the vigorous oppo- 
fition he made to Drydcn: And having chofen ft 
powerful an antagonist, he has acaurred more ho- 
nour by it, than by all his other works put together \ 
he accufes Dryden of plagiary, and treats him 
fcvercly. ■ . . . 

Mr. Dryden, indeed, had firft attacked his Mama, 
mouchi ; which provoked Ravenfcroft to retort fc 
haifhly upon him ; but in the opinion of Mr 
J.angbain, the charge of plagiarifm as proper)) 
belonged to Ravenfcroft himlelf as to Dryden ; 
trio* there was this effential difference between the 
plagiary of one and that of the other ; that 
Dryden turned whatever he borrowed into gold, 
and Ravenfcroft made ufe of other people's mate- 
rials, without placing them in a new light, 01 
giving them any graces, they had not before. 

Ravenfcroft thus proceeds againft Mr. Dryden : 
« That I may maintain the character of impartial 
'* *o which 1 pretend, I muft pull off his difguik- 
4 and difcover the politic plagiary that lurks undci 

4 it 
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it. I know he has endeavoured to (hew himfclf 
matter of the art of fwift writing, and would per- 
fuadc the world that what he writes it extempore 
, wit, currentc calamo. But I doubt not to Qicw 
that tho* he would be thought to imitate the (ilk 
worm that fpins its w«,:bb from its own towels', 
vet I (hall make him appear like the leech that 
lives upon the blood of men, drawn from the 
gams* and when he is rubbed with fat, fpues it 
up again'. To prove thi*, I fhall only give an 
account of his plays, and by that little of my 
own knowledge, that I Avail difcov^r, It will 
be manifeft, that this rickety poet, (tho" of fo m:i- 
ny years) cannot go without others affiftancr'; 
for. take this prophecy from your -humble (er- 
rant, or Mr. Kavenfcroft'i Mamamoachi, which 
you pleafe, 

• When once our poet's translating vein is pad,. 
4 Prom him, you can't cxpc& new plays in hafte. 

Thus far Mr. Ravenfcroft has cen Cured Drydcn ; 
nd Langbain, in order to prove him guilty of 
te fame poetical depredation, has been induilriou* 
) trace the plots of his plays, and the ftmilavity of 
&$ charters with thofe of other dramatic poets ; 
lit as we ftiould reckon it tedious to fo'low him in 
lib manner, we (hall only in general take notice of 
hofe novels from which he has drawn his plots. 

•We cannot afcortiin the year in which this man 
led ; he had been bred a tempter, which he for (bole 
§ ii dry unej)tcr tainjng ilmJy, and much beneath 
tie genius of a poet. 



His 
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m fE$ dramatic* wiirka are, 

1 . The Careleis Lovers,., a Comedy, adcd 
duke's theatre, ^to. 1673^ The fcene Covent 
den, part of this play is borrowed from Mo 
Monneur de Poiirceaugnac . 

2. Mamamouchi ; or jthe Citizen turned G 
man," a Comedy, acled at the duke's theatre 
1675, dedicated to his Highnefs prince R 
Part of this play is taken from Molierc> 1c Boa 
Gfcntilhome. Scene London. 

3. Scaramouch a Philofopher,. Harlequin a fi 
lx>y f Bravo Merchant and Magician % aComed 
ter the Italian manner, acted at the theatre- 
1677. The poet in his preface tp this play 
his having brought a new fort of Comedy. 
ilage ; but his critics will not allow any one 
of it to be the genuine offspring of his own 1 
and denominate him rather the midwife than tl 
rent of this piece ; part of it is tafcen froih lc 
.geois Gentilhome, & la U&arriage Force. 

4. The Wrangling Lovers ; or the Invifibl 
ftrefs, a Comedy, a&ed at the duke's theatre, 
'1677. This play is founded upon Corneillc* 
Engagements du Hazard, and a Spanish Ron* 
called, Deceptio vifus % or feeing and bclievii 
two things. 

$. King Edgar, and Alfreda, a Tragedy, 
at the theatre royal 1677. The ftory is taken 
the Annals of Love, a novel, and Malme: 
Grafton, Stow, Speed, and other Englifh cl 
clei. 

6 
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10. The Anatomiit, or the Sham Dodtor, a Co- ' 
medy ; ailed at the theatre-royal in Lincoln's* Iaa* 
Fields, 1697. .. . r - ;"> rtf 

1 1 . The Italian Hufband, a Tragedy ; a£led at 
the theatre in Lincoln VInn-Fields 1 698. To this * 
play, befides the prologue, is prefixed a dialogue, 
which the author calls the prelude, managed by the 
poet, a critic, and one* Mr. Peregrine die poet's 
friend. The author here feems to be under the fame 
miftake with other modern writers, who. are foal 
of barbarous and bloody (lories. The Epilogue ' 
is written by Jo. Haynes. 







John 
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John Philips, 

I^POET of very confide r able eminence, was 
\ Ton of Dr. Stephen Philips, arch -deacon of 
lop, and born at IJumpton in Oxfordfhirc, Decern- 
r 30, 1676. After he had received a grammatical 
ocation at home, he was feiit to Winchclter fchool, 
lere he made himfclf matter of the Latin and Greek 
iguages, and wai foon diflinguiflicd for an happy 
Ration of the excellences which he difcovered 
the bed claflical authors. With this foundation 
was removed to Chrift's Church in Oxford, 
icre he performed all his univcrfity exercifes 
th applaufe, and befides other valuable author* 
the poetical war, he became particularly ac- 
ainted with, and (tudicd the works of Milton. 
it ingenious Mr. George Sewcl, in his life and 
arafter of our author, obferves ' that there way 
not an allufion in Paradife Loft, drawn from the 
ihoughu and exprcflions of Homer or Virgil, 
Nrhsch Mr. Philips could not immediately refer 
to, and by that he perceived what a peculiar 
life and grace their fcutiments added to Knglilh 
poetry » now much their images raifed its fpirlt, 
and what weight and beauty their words, when 
tranflaicd, gave to its language : nor was ho 
left curious in obferving the force and elegance 
of his mother tongue 1 nut by the example of his 
darling ' Milton, fearched backwards into the 

• works 
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43 works of our old Englilh poets, to furnUh hii 
' with proper founding, and figniflcant expreffions 

* and prove the due extent, and compals of th 
4 language. For this purpofe. he carcially reai 
4 over Chaucer and Spenfer, and aft e rw w dt, i 
4 his writings, did riot fcruple to revive any word 
4 or phrafcs which he thought deferved it, witi 

* that modefty, and liberty which Horace allow 
' of, cither in the coining of new, or thereftor 

* ing of ancjent exprdlions.' Our author, how 
ever, was not fo much enamoured of poetry, a 
to negledl other parts of literature, . but was verj 
well acquainted with the whole compafs of nata 
ral philofophy. He feems in his ftudies, as wet 
as his writings, to have made Virgil his pattern 
and often to have broken out with him in the fbl 
Km ing rapturous wifh, in the Second Btok of th 
Georgia, which, for the fake of the Epglifh read 
cr, wo Hull give in Mr. Dryden's traaflaron. 

€ Give me the ways of wandVing ftars to know 
4 The depths of heav'n above, or earth below j 
4 Tench me the various labours of the moon, 
' And whence proceed th 1 eclipfes of the fun. 
4 Why flowing tides prevail upon the main, 

• And in what dark recefs, they Jhrink agajn. 

1 What fliakcr..the folid earth, what caufe delay 

* 1 he fummer- nights, and the (hort winter days. 

Mr. Philips was a pafuonate admirer of nature 
anil it is not improbable but he drew his oui 
character in that defcription which he gives of ; 
philnfuphical and retired life, at the latter end o 
the firit Book of his Cyder. 



-He to his labour hies, 



Gladibnr.c, intent on fomewhat that may eafe 
Unhealthy mortals and with curious iearch 

z Examin 
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* Out of that variety of circumflances, which hit 
' fruitful invention mull fuggeft to him. on ftch 
' a fubjeft, he has not cholen any but what are 
4 diverting to every reader, and fome, that none 
4 but his inimitable drefs could have made di- 

• verting to any : when we read it, we are betrayed 
' into a pleafure which we could .not expeft, tho* 
4 at the lame time the fubiimity of the nilc t and 

* the gravity of the phrafe, feem to chaftife that 

• laughter which they provoke/ Mr. Edmund 
Smith in his beautiful verfes on oar Author*! 
Death, fpeaks. thus concerning this poem ; 



beft light the comic mufe appears, 
(he with borrowed oride tfyc bi 



In her 1 

When (he with borrowed pride S^c buikia 
wears. 1 



This account given by Mr. Sewel of the Splen- 
did Shilling, is perhaps heightened by perianal 
friendfhip, and that admiration which we natu- 
rally pay to the productions of one we love. 
The ftile fcems to be unnatural • for a poem 
which is intended to raife laughter; for that 
laboured gravity has rather a contrary influence! 
difpofirig the mind to be ferious : and the difap. 

E ointment is not fmall, when a man finds he hat 
een betrayed into folemn thinking, in reading the, 
description of a trifle j if the gravity of the phrafe' 
chaftiies the laughter, the purpofe qf the poem 
is defeated, and it is a rule in writing to fuit the 
linguagc to the fubjedt. Philips^ Splendid Shil- 
ling may have pleafed, becaufe, its manner was 
new, and we often find people of the' bell fenife 
throw away their admiration on monfters, which 
are fcldom to be feen, and hegle£t more regular 
beauty, and jufter proportion. 

It is with referve we offer this criticifm againft 
the authority of Dr. Sewcl, and the Tader*. 

but 
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low him, both in defign and (uccefs, * for the 

* Frenchman either fills his garden with the idle 
4 fables of antiquity, or new transformations of 

* his own ; and, in contradiction of the roles of 

* criticifm, has injudiciouily blended the ferious, 

* and iublimc ftile of Virgil, With the elegant 
4 turns of Chid in his Metamorphofis ; nor Jias 

* the .great genius of Cowley fucceeded better In 

* his Books of Plants, who, befides the fame faults 
' with the former, is continually varying his num- 

* hers from one fort of verfe to another, . and al- 
4 Juding to remote hints of medicinal writers, 

* which, though allowed to be ufeful, are yet, lb 

* numerous, that they flatten the dignity of verfc, 
4 and fmk it from a poem, to a trea ife of phyfic. 1 
Dr. Sewtl has informed us, that Mr. Philips in- 
tended to have- written a poem on the Refurrecli-. 
on, and the Day of lodgment, 4 and we may reafon- 
ably prefume, that in fuch a work, he would have 
exceeded his other performances. This awfuf Aib- 
jed is proper to be treated in a folcmn ftile, and 
dignified with the nobleft images ; and we need not 
doubt from his juft notions of religion, and the . 
genuine fpirit of poetry, which were confpicuous 
in him, he would have carried his readers through 
iheie tremendous fcenes, with an exalted reverence, ■ 
which, however, might not participate of cnthuii- 
afm. The meaneft foul, and the lowed imagination 
cannot contemplate thefe alarming events defcribed 
in Holy Wrirr without the deepeft impreffions : what 
then might we not expect from the heart of a 
good man, and the regulated flights and raptures 
of a chriilian poet? Our author's friend Mr.., 
Smith, who had probably feenthe firft rudiments , 
of his defign, ipeaks thus of it, in a poem upon his 
death. 

Oi 
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O ! had relenting Heaven prolonged his days, 
The tow'ring bard had fung in nobler lays : 
How the -laft trumpet wakes the lazy dead ; 
How faints aloft the crofs triumphant fpread ; 
How opening Heav'ns their happier regions 

(new, 
And yawning gulphs with flaming vengeance 

glow, 
And faints rejoice above, and finners howl 

low. 

Well mignt he fing the day lie could not fear, 
And paint the glories he was. f ure to wear. 



1 > 
ons- 

,nce[ 

be-\ 



All that we have left more of this poet, is a 
Latin Ode to Henry St. John, cfq; which is cfteem- 
cd a mailer-piece; the fiile being pure and ele- 
gant, the fubjeft of a mixt nature, rcfcmbling the 
fublimc fpirit, and gay facetious humour of Ho- 
race. He was beloved, fays Dr. Sewel, • by all 

• who knew him; fomewhat referved and filcnt a- 

• mongft flrangcrs, but free, familiar, and eafy 

• with his friends 5 he was avcrfe to difputcs, and 

• thought no time fo ill fpent, and no wit fo ill 

* ufed, as that which was employed in fuch dc- 
' bates ; his whqle life was dillinguiflicd by a*iia- 
' tural goodnefs, and well-grounded and unaffeftcd 

* piety, an rtniverfal charity, and a ftcady adhc- 

* rencc to his principles $ no one onferved the 

• natural and civil duties of life wkh a drifter 

• regard, whether a fon, a friend,, or a member of 

* fociety, and he had the happinefs to fill every 
^ one of thefe part*, without even the fufpicion ci- 

* ther of undutifulncfs, infincerity, or aifrefpett. 

• Thus he continued to the lad, not owing his 

* virtues to the happinefs of his conilitution, but 
' the frame of his mind, infomuch, that during 

* a long ficknefs, which is apt to ruffle the fmooth- 

H 5 cil 
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€ eft temper ; be never betrayed any dlfcontent 

* or uneafinefs, the integrity of his life ftill pre- 
4 ferving the chearfulnefs of his fpirits ; and if hit 
' friends had meafurcd their hope* of his life, 

* only by his unconcern in his ficknefs/ they 
4 could not bnt conclude, that either his date 
' would be much longer, or that he was at all times 
4 prepared for death.' He had long been troubled 
w?th a lingering confumption, attended with an 
afthroa ; and the fumroer before he died, by .the 
advice of his phyficians, he removed to Batiy, where 
he got only fome prefent eafe, but went from 
thence with but fmall hopes of recovery ; and 
upon the return of the diftemper; he died at Here- 
ford the icth of February, 1708. He was in- 
terred in the Cathedral church of that city, with 
an infeription upon his' grave-done, and had * 
monument erecled to his memory in Weftminftar- 
abbey by Sir Simon Harcourt, afterwards lord 
chancellor ; the epitaph of which was written br 
Dr. Friend. 




William 
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* be found amongft beginners. It putt Ate 111 mind* 
« of what was faid of Mr. Waller, the father of .our 
4 Englifh number*, upon the fight of his firrf vertev 
^by the witi of the !aft age) that he came. out. 
4 into the world forty-thoufand ftrong, before fjbty 

* had heard of him. Here in imitation of my 
« friends apoibophes, I hope the reader' need not 

* be told, that Mr. Waller is only mentioned for 

* honour's fake, that I am defirbus of laying Hold 
4 on his memory on all occafions, and thereby &? 
4 knowledging to the world, that unlefs he had 
*. written, none of us all could write. My friend^ 
4 had not it feems confidence enough to fend this-- 
4 piece out into the world, without my opinion of 

* it, that it might pafs fecurely, at leaft among the 
4 fair readers, for whofe fervice it was principally 

* defigned. I am not fo presuming, as to think my 
4 opinion can either be his touch-uone, or his paw* 
4 port ; but, I thought I might fend hhn back to 
' Ariolto, who has made it the bufirrefs of almolt 
4 thirty ftanzaVyin the beginning of the thirty -feventft 
4 book of his Orlando Furiofo ; not only to praife 
4 that beautiful part of the creation, but alfo to 
' make a fharp fatire on their enemies; to give 
4 mankind their own, and to tell them plainly, that 
' from their envy it proceeds, that the virtue and 
4 great actions of women are purpofely conceal - 
4 ed, and the failings of fome tew amongft them 
4 expofed, with all the aggravating circumllanccs 

* of malice. For my own part, who have always 

* been their fervant, and have never drawn my 
4 pen againft them, I had rather fee fome fcf 

* them praifed extraordinarily, than any of them 
4 fuffcr by detraction, and that at this age, and at 
4 this time particularly, wherein I find more he- 
4 roincs, than heroes; let me therefore give them 
4 joy of their new champion : If anv will think 
4 me more partial to him, than I really am, they 

* can only fav, I have returned his bribe ; and 

the 
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Mr. Walfti was of an amorous completion, 
and in one of his letters mentions three of hit 
amours, in pretty fingular terms. 1 valued (fajs 

* he) one miftreis, after I left loving her ; I 
« loved another after I left valuing her; I 

* love and value the. third, after having loft all 

* hopes of her ; and according to the courfe of 

* my paflions, I (hould love the next after having 

* obtained her. However, from this time fbrwara, 

* upon what follies foever you fall, be pleafcd, 

* for my fake, to fpare thofe of love ; being very 
' well fatisfied there is not one folly of that kind 
€ (excepting marriage) which I have not -already 
' committed. I have been, without raillery, i» 

* love with the beauty of a woman whom I have 
4 never feen ; with the wit of one whom I never 

* h.ard fpeak, nor feen any thing (he has written, 

* and with the heroic virtues of a woman, without 

* knowing any one aftion of her, tbat could make 
4 me think Hie had any ; Cupid will have it fo, 

* and what can weak mortals do again (r fo potent 

* a god ?' S :ch were the; frntiments of our author 
whe.i hj was about 36 years of a^e. 

Que n An^c con«titu ed \ r. W.lfh her mailer of 
the hori\. On what account chis place, in particu- 
lar, was all- ued him, we Unow noi; but* with re- 
gard t^ )'i li.crary abilities, Mr. Dryden in hit 
pofticript to his tranflaticn of Virgil, has afferted, 
that Mr. Walfh was the beft cr tic then livings 
and Mr. Pope, fpeaking of onr author, thus con- 
cludes Ms Efl'ay on Criticifm, viz. 

To him, the wit of Greece, and Rome wa» 

known, 
And ev'ry author's merit, but his own. 
Such late was Walfh : -the mufes judge and friend, 
Who juftly knew to blame, or to commend ; 
To failings mild, but zealous for defert, 
The cleareft head, andJOa,* fira£K&.taa&\. 
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fa the year 1714 the public were obliged with a 
nil pollhmnous piece of Mr. Walfh'v, entitled 
IcuUpius, or the Hofpital of Foul*, in imitation 
Lucian. '('here \u primed ainonglt Mr. WallhN 
mjt performance*, in 11 volume of the Minor 
tt* 9 an; Efjnyon .I'fjllorfl Poetry » with* Short 
rfence of Virgil, iiuamlt ionic of the rcllcxiona of 
. Fontcncllc. 'J 'hat critic had ccnfurcd Virgil^ 
1 writing hi.i pa florals in a too courtly Kile, 
rich, he favii, m not proper for the Doric Mufc 1 
t Mr. Wnlfli has very judicioufly (hewn, that the 
rphcrd* in Virgil's time, were held in greater 
imation, and were per font of a much fupcYior 
urc to what they arc now. Wc arc too apt to 
ure the ancient countrymen like our own, Icad- 
\ a painful life in' poverty, and contempt, with- 
t wit, or coinage, or education ; but in.cn had 
itc different notion* of thefc thing* for the firft 
ir chouliind yean of the world. Health ami 
ength were then more in cllccm, thau the 
incincnt't of plcaftirc. and it Wai accounted 
)re honourable to till the ground, and krep a 
ck of Ifcccp, than to diJlblvc in wantonfirfs, and 
eniinatiuu; floth. y 

Mr. WaWi other pieces conflll chiefly of Rlc- 
:•• tfpiiaphs, Ode*, slhd Sonjgjj \ they arc rlc- 
at, tho' not great, and he (coins to ftavc: had 
well cultivated, tho' not a very extenfive, un- 
rflanding. Drydcn and I 'opt nave given their 
iclion in hi* favour, to whom he was pcifgn;illy 
town, a rircuinftancc greatly to hU advantage, 
r had there been no perioral fricndlhipv wc have 
ifon to believe, tneir encomium* would have 
en led lavifh 1 at lead hin workn do not carry 
high an idea of him, an they have done. Mr« 
aim died about the year 1710. 

M6t TtfOMta 
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Thomas Betterton. 

(Written by R. S. •} 

ALMOST ever}* circumftance relating to the 
life of this celebrated aftor, is expofed to dif- 
pute, and his manner of firft coming on the ftage, as 
well as the action of hi? younger years have been 
controverted. He was foil of Mr. Betterton, under- 
cook to king Charles the I ft, and was born in Tothill- 
ilreet Weihninfter, foriic time in the year 1635* 
Having received the rudiments of a genteel educa- 
tion, and di {covering a great propenfity to books, if 
iv as once propofed he mould have been educated to 
feme learned profemon ; but die violence and con- 
fuiion of the times putting this out of the power of 
his family, he was at his awn requeftfeouna appren- 
tice to a book feller, one Mr. Holden,- a man of 
fome eminence, and then happy in the. friendmip of' 
Sir William DaVcnant. In the year. 1656 it is pro- 
bable Mr. Betterton made his firft appearance on the- 
ft;ige, under the direction of Sir William, at the 
Opera- houfe in Charter houfe-yard. It is faid, that 
going frequently to the fla^e about his matter's bufi- 
nrfc, gave Betterton the hrlt notion of it, who (HewcdJ 
fuch indications of a theatrical genius, that Sir: 
William readily accepted him as a performer. Im- 
mediately after the reftoration two diftindt compa- 

♦ Mr. Theophilhs Cibber bring about to publifli (in a work 
<••!•! riy unuoitukm by himfelf the Lives anJ Characters of all; 
c.r Eioui:nt Aclori ami Atircficy, from Shakcfpcar to the 
p. -ten: time ; leaves to thr other (■cntlcmcn concerned in this 
c iK^ioii. the recounts of fome playcis who could not be 
oiiii-tcd hciclnj aspects. 

nies 
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nics were formed by royal authority » the . firft in 
Tircue of a patent granted to Henry killegrew, Efq; 
called the Icing's company, the other in virtue of a 
patent granted to Sir William Davcnant , which 
wan lliled the duke's company *. The former adled 
at the theatre royal in Drury-Iane, the other at 
that in Lincoln's- Inn- Fields. In order that the 
theatres might be decorated to the utmofl advantage, 
and want none of the cmbellifhmcnts ufed abroad m 
Mr. Bctterton, by command of Char Us II. went to 
Paris, to take a view of the French ftagc, that he 
might the better Judge what would contribute to 
the improvement of our own. Upoo his return; 
Mr. Bctterton introduced moving iccnes into our. 
theatre, which before had the flage only hung with 
r.ipeftry. The fcencs no doubt help the representa- 
tion, by giving the fpcclator a view of the place, 
and increafe the diftrefs, by making the deception 
more powerful, and afflicting the rmnd with greater 
fcnfibility. The theatre in Lincoln's- Inn -Fields 
being very inconvenient, another was built for them, 
in Ijorfct- Garden, called the duke's theatre, to 
which they removed and followed their profeflion 
with great faccefb, during all tliat reign of plcafure. 
The ftage at this time was fo mucn due care of 
the ftatc, that when any disputes aroie, they were 
generally decided by his majefty himfelf or the duke 
of York, and frequently canvafled in the circle. 
Mr. Cibber afligns vety good reafons, why at this 
time, theatrical amufements were fo much in vogue ; 
the firft is, that after a long eclinfe of gallantry 
during the rage of the civil war, jp cool e returned to it 
with double ardour ; the next is, tJiat women were 
then introduced on the ftagc, their parts formerly 
b.'ing fupplied by boys, or effeminate young men, 
of which die famous Ky nation poflcfled the capital 
parts. When any art is carried to perfection, it fcl- 
dom happens, that at that particular period, the 
• Ciller's Apology. 

profits 
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profits arifing from it are high ; and at this time tfifc 
advantages of playing were very inconfiderable : 
Mr. Hart the greateft performer at the king's thea- 
tre, had but three pounds a week, and Mr. Better- 
ton, then bnt young, very probably had not Co much* 
and befides, . benefits then were things unheard of. 

In 1670 Mr. Betterton married a gentlewoman 
on the fame ftage, one Mrs. Saundcrion, who ex- 
celled as an a&refs, every thing but her own con- 
duct in life. In her, he was compleatlv happy, and 
by their joint endeavours even in thofe days, they 
were able not only to acquire a genteel fubfiftance, 
but alfo to fave what might fupport them in an ad* 
vanced age *. 

After Sir William Davenant's death, the patent 
came into the hands of his fon, Dr. Charles Dave- 
nant, fo well known to the world by his political 
writings ; but, whether his genius was lefs fit than 
his father's for fuch an adminiltration, or the king's 
company were really fuperior to his in afting, we 
cannot determine ; but they gained upon the town,. 
and Dr. Davenant was obliged to have recourfe to 
the dramatic opera, rich fcenes, and fine mufic, to> 
fupport the ftage on which Betterton played. Thfe 
Dr. himfelf wrote the Opera of Circe, which came 
£f(1 on the ftage in 1675, and was received with. 
fuch applavfc, as gave hopes of fucceeding in this 
new way. The fame year a Pad oral, called Califta, 
or the Chafte Nymph, written by Mr. Crowne, at 
the defirc of queen Katherine, was reprefented at 
court ; and the ladies, Mary and Anne, daughters to 
the duke of York, played parts in it. Onthisoccsv 
fion Mr. Betterton inftruttcd the actors, and Mrs. 
Betterton e?ve leflbn^ to the princeftes ; in grateful 
remcrr'>: m.cc of which queen Anne fettled a penfion 
of 100 i. per annum upon her. During this time an> 
emulation i'ubfifted between the two companies, 



* Biograph. Brittaji. frcja the iafonnition of Southern. 
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mentary beauties flowing from an harmonious elocu- 
tion cannot, like thofc of poetry, be their own re- 
cord ! that the animated graces of the player can live- 
no longer than the inltant breath and motion that 
pre fc iitb th?m j or at beft can but faintly glimmer 
through rise memory, or imperfeft atteftatoon of a 
tew iurviving {peculators. Could how Bctterton 
fpoke, be as eai.ly known as what he fpoke ; then 
might you fee the mufe of Shakefpear in her tri- 
umph, with all their beauties in their bell array*. 
rifing into real life, and charming her beholders. 
But alas ! fincc all this is fo far out of the reach of 
description, how (hall I mew you Betterton ? Should 
1 therefore tell you, that all the Othellos, Hamlets, 
Hotfnurs, Mackbeths, and Brutus'6, whom yoa 
may have fecn fince his time have fallen far fliort of 
him : This full would give you no idea of his parti- 
cular excellence. Let ns fee then what a particular 
comparison may do ! whether that may yet draw 
him nearer to you ? 

You have fecn a Hamlet perhaps, who* on the fir (I 
appearance of his father's ipirit, has thrown himfelf 
into all the draining vociferation requifitc toexprcfa 
rage and fury, and the houfe has thundered with ap- 
plaufe ; tho' the mifguided attor was all the while 
(as Shakefpear terms it) tearing a patfion into rags— 
I am the more bold to ofier you this particular. in<- 
iiance, becaufe the late Mr. Addifon, while J fate 
by him, to fee this fcenc atteJ, made the fame obu 
fervation, aikingmewnh fomefurprize, if 1 thought 
Hamlet mould" be in fo violent a paflion with the 
Ghoft, which though it might have aftoniflied, it- 
had not provok'd him ? for yon may obferve that 
in this beautiful fpcech, the pailion never rife* be- 
yond an almolt breathlefs aitonifliment, or aa im- 
patience, limited by filial reverence, to enquire into 
the fufpecled wrongs that may have rais'd him from- 
his peaceful tomb ! and a deiire to know what a fpir 
rit (o fecmingly diftreft, might wifh or enjoin a far- 

rowfuL 
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towful fon to execute towards his future quiet in the 
grave ? this was the light into which ficttcrton threw 
this fcenc $ which he open'd with a paufc of mute 
amazement ! then riling (lowly, toafolemn, trem- 
bling voice, he made the Gholl equally tenible to 
the ipectator, as to hiinfelf ! and in the defcriptive 
part of the natural emotions which the ghaftly vifion 
gave him, the boldncfs of his expoflulation was dill 
governed by decency, manly, but not braving ; his 
voice never rUing imp that feeming outrage, or wild 
defiance of what he naturally.rever'd. But alas! 
fo preferve this medium, between mouthing, and 
meaning too little, to keep the attention more plea- 
fingly awake, by a tempered fpirit, than by mecr 
vehemence of voice, is of all the mailer- ilrokes of 
an actor the mo(k difficult to reach. In this none 
yet have equall'd Betterton. But I am unwilling to 
/hew his fupcriority only by recounting the errors of 
thofe, who now cannot anfwer to them ; let their 
farther failings therefore be forgotten ! or rather 
lhall I in fome meafurc excufe them ? for I am not 
yet fore, that they might not be as much owing to 
the falfe judgment of the fpectator, as the actor. 
While the million are fo apt to be tranfportcd, when 
the drum of their ear is fo roundly rattled ; while 
they take the life of elocution to lie in the ftrcngth of 
the lungs, it is no wonder .the actor, whofc end is 
applaufc, fhould be fo often tempted, at this eafy 
rate, to. excite it. Shall I go a little farther ? and 
allow that this extreme is more pardonable than its 
oppofitc error. I mean that dangerous affectation 
of the monotone, or folemn famenefs of pronuncia- 
tion, which to my ear is infupportablc ; for of all 
faults that fo frequently pafs upon the vulgar, that 
of flatnefs will have the feweft admirers. That this 
w an error of ancient (landing fecms evident by 
what Hamlet fays, in his inHructions to the player.}, 
viz. 

'I ' Be 
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Be not too tame, neither, &c. 

The Aftor, doubtlefs, is as (trongly ty'd c 
to the rule of Horace, as the writer. 

Si vis me flere, dolendum eft 
Primum ipfl tibi— — 

He that feels not himfelf the paflion he would i 
will talk to a flceping audience : But this nevet 
ehe fault of Betterton ; and it has often amat'd 
to foe thofe who foon came after him, throw 
in foinc parts of a character, a juft and gra 
fpirit, which Eettcrton himfelf could rtot but 
applauded. And yet in the equally mining paf 
of the fame character, have heavily dragg'd the 
ti merit along, like a dead weight ; with a 
ton'd voice, and abfent eye, as if they had i 
forgot what they were about : If yoli have i 
made this obfervation, I am contented you 
'not know where to apply it. 

A farther excellence in Betterton, was thi 
could vary his fpirit to the different characlei 
.a&ed. Thofe wild impatient (larts, that fierce 
flafhine fire, which he threw into Hotfpur, 1 
came from the unruffled temper of his Brutus (1 
have more than once feen a Brutus as warm as 
fpur) when the Betterton Brutus was provoke? 
his difputc with Caflius, his fpirit flew only t< 
eye ; his fteady look alone fupply'd that U 
which he difdain'd, an it. temperance in his 
(hould rife to. Thus, with a fettled dignity of 
tempt, like an unheeding rock, he rcpell'd 
himfelf the foam of Caflius. Perhaps the 
words of Shakcfpear will better let you im< 
'meaning: 
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Mf aft I eive way, and room, to your rafli cholcr ? 
Shall I be frighted when a madman flares ? 

And a little after, 

There is no terror, Caffius, in your looks! Are. 

Not but, in fomc part of this fcenc, where he re- 
proaches Caflius, his temper is not under this fup- 
preffion, but opens into that warmth which becomes 
a man of virtue ; yet this is that haft/ fpark of anger, 
which Brutus himfclf endeavours to excufe. 

But with whatever ftrcngth of nature we fee the 
pbet Giew, at once, the philofopher and the heroe, 
vet the image of the actor's excellence will be Rill 
imperfect to jou, unlcfs language cou'd put colours 
ill our words to paint the voice with. 

Et fi vis fimilcm pingcre, pinge fonum, isenjoin- 
hjt *a impoflibility. The moft that a Vandyke can 
arrive at, is to make his portraits of great persons 
fern to think ; a Shakefpcar gaes farther yet, and 
tells you what his pictures thought ; a Betterton ftepi 
btyoad *em both, and calls them from the grave, to 
breathe, and be themfelves again, in feat ore, fpeech, 
and motion. When the fcifful aclor (hews you all 
thefe powers united, he grati£cs at once your eye, 
four ear, and your underlining. To conceive the 

eifure rifing from fuch harmony, you raj ft have 
. n present at it ! 'tis not to be told yoo V 

Thus was Bettrrtoo happy m his fortar#f, ;n *be 
aotioe of his foTereigfi. in hi> fame and character, 
lad ja a general reipea of aj] ra&*$ of >ife; tfeas 
happy might he have continjed, had he not been. 
peniaaded to attempt becoming rich, and a&luckijy 
tmnged in a fefcera* that fmcpi r*ay r! hi- capiraJ, 
aad lax him in reaJ difacl*. Tjls accident fell oat 
p 1692 ; aadisoftoopanacalar akisd to pafs un- 

BOticai 
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noticed. Mr. Betterton kd a great many friendV 
amongft the wealthy traders in the city, and to 
amiable was his private life, that all who knew him 
were concerned, and interefted in his fuccefs : A- 
mongft thefe, there was a gentleman, whofe name' 
the author of his life thinks proper to conceal, who 
entered into the ftri&eft amity with tins a&or. This 
gentleman in the year 1692 was concerned in an 
adventure to the Eaft-Indies, upon the footing then 
allowed by the company's charter, which veffcls fc* 
employed were ftiled interlopers. The project of 
fuccefs was great, the gain unufually high ; and this 
induced Mr. Betterton, to whom his friend offered 
any (hare in the bufinefs he pleafed, to think of fb . 
large a fum as eight-thonfend pounds ; but it wai ' 
not for himfelf, as he had no fuch fum in his power: 
and whoever confiders the fituation of the riage at 
that time will need no other argument to convince * 
him of it. Yet he had another friend whom he wis 
willing to oblige, which was the famous Dr. Rad* 
cliffe ; fo Mr. Betterton advanced fomewhat mora i 
than two-thoufand pounds, which was his atf, and 
the Dr. made it up eight- thoufand. The veffel failed 
to the Eaft-Indies, and made as profperous a voyage 
as thofe concerned in her could wifh, and the war 
with France being then very warm, the captain vcrf ' 
prudently came home north about, and arrived fan . 
in Ireland ; but in his paffage from thence he was ;. 
taken by the French. His cargo was upwards of ' 
120,000 1. which ruined Mr. Betterton, and broke } 
the fortune and heart of his friend in the city : As 
for doctor R ad cliffe, he exprefled great concern for . 
Mr. Betterton, but none for himfelf; the Dr. \\ 
merrily confoled himfelf with obferving, * that it 
' was only trotting up 200 pair of flairs more, and j 
' things are as they were.' 

This accident, however fatal to Mr. Betterton'* . 
fortune, yet proved not fo to his peace, for he bore 
it without murmur, and even without mention 1 fo 

far 
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rom entertaining refentment againft his friend 
u? city, who doubtlcfs meant him well, he con- 
id his intimacy till hii death, and after his dc- 
s took his only daughter under his protection, 
watched over her education till (he thought pro- 
DO difpofc of herfelf in marriage to Mr. Bowman 
player, whofe behaviour was fuch, as to gain 
rficem of all that knew him ; he has not been 
y years dead, and reflected credit on the re- 
1 of the excellency of the old ftage. 
och the virtue, fuch the honour ot Mr. Betterton ! 

in hit private character was as amiable as any 
borrowed from the poets, and therefore was 
tys deservedly con fide red as the head of the 
tre, though vetted there with very little power. 
: managers, as the companies were now united, 
cjJcd .the mod defpotic ftage. tyranny ; and o- 
ed par author to remonftrate to them the hard- 
s they infli&cd on their a&ors, and reprcfent 

bad policy of the few, forgetting their obliga- 
S to the many. This language In the ears of 
theatrical miniftry, founded like trcafon ; and 

'ore, inftead of coniidering how to remedy the 
^.complained of, they bent their thoughts to 
[ of their monitor : as if the not hearing of 
ri was equivalent to mending them. It was 
I this view they began to give away fome of 
serum's firit parts to young aclors *, fuppofing 

would abate his influence. This policy ruined 
n, and affiHed him : The public refented their 
uig plays ill ailed when they knew they might 
e Defter. 

"he beft players attached themielves wholly to 
Bjtoo, and dented him to turn his thoughts on 
c method of procuring himfelf and them juftice. 
at theatrical defpotiun produced its own dc- 
aion, and the very fteps taken to render Better- 

• Cibbcr'f Life. • 
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ton defperate, pointed out the way lor 

liverance. Mr. Betterton, who had a 

acquaintance with people of faftuon, rei 

ed his cafe to them, and at laft by the i 

fkion of the earl of Dorfet, a patent wai 

ed him for building a new play-houfe i 

coin's Jim-Fields, which he effected by a ft 

Uoo. The patentees, in order to make head 

them, got over to their party Mr. Willian 

Mrs. Mountford, both eminent players ; th 

alio recruits from the country, but with all ' 

of which they were capable, they contjnu 

unequal to Mr. Betterton's company. Tl 

theatre was opened in 169c, with very great 

tages : Mr. Congreve accepted of a mare wi 

company, as Mr. Dry den : had formerly wi 

king's } and the firft play they acled wai Con 

Comedy of Love for ^ove. The king honoi 

with his prefence, there was a large and f| 

audience, Mr. Betterton fpoke a Prologui 

Mrs. Bracegirdle an Epilogue fuited to the oc 

and it appeared by the reception they met 

that the town knew how to reward the mi 

thofe the patentees ufed fo ill. But with al 

vail advantages, Betterton's company were w 

to maintain this flow of profperity, beyond ' 

three feafons : Mr. Congreve was a flow 

Vanbrugh, and Mr. Gibber, who wrote f 

other houfe, were more expeditious ; and i 

did not finifh, they at leaft writ pleafing Con 

The frequency of new pieces, however, gan 

a turn in their favour, that Betterton's coj 

with all their merit, had been undone, had n 

Mourning Bride, and the Way of the World, 

like reprieves, and faved them from the laft g 

In a few years however, it appearing plainly 

without a new fupport from their friends, it wj 

poflible fox them to maintain their fuperiori 

• Otter's Life. 

ind 
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idarice ; the patrons of Mr. Betterton fct 
k new fubfcription, for building a theatre in 
y. market, under the direction of Sir John 
igh, which was finifhed in 1 706 * ; and 
be conducted upon a new plan ; mufic and 

CO be intermixed with the drama, which 
lie novelty of a new houfe, wai likely 
ieve Mr. Betterton's affairs. This favour 
indly received by Mr. Betterton; but he 
m grown old, his health and (trength much 
•d by conftant application, and his fortune 
rfe than his health ; he chofe therefore (as a 
111 fpirit, occafioned by difappointmcats, 
ip amongft the actors) to decline the offer, 

put the whole defign. under the conduct of 
in Vanbrugh, and Mr. Congrevc, the latter 
m foon abandoned it entirely ; and Mr. Bet- 
1 ftrength failing, many of the old players 

and other accidents intervening, a reunion 

companies became abfolutely neceflary, and 
Ftcr took place. 

icrto, Betterton is confidered as at the head 
company, and the affairs of the ftage are na- 

coanected with his, as the transactions of a 

are interwoven with the life of a prince. 
our author reached feventy, his infirmities 
upon him greatly, his fits of the gout were 
ailing, and more fevere : His circuraftancca 
which had not been mended fince he took up- 
V the conduct of the theatre, grew more ne- 
ts, and all this joined to his wife's ill (late of 
, made his condition melancholy, at a time 
Jic bieheft affluence could not have made them 
ul. Yet under all thefe preflfures, he kept 

fpirit, and though lefs active, was as ferene 
r. The public in thofe days, had a grateful 
ibrance of the plcafurc Betterton had given 

♦ Memoirs of Vaabrugh'i Life. 
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them, and would not fuffer fo diftinguifhed, tad lb 
deferring a man, after fifty-years fervice, to with- 
draw, till he had received from them fome marks 
of their favour. 

In the fpring of 1709 a benefit was granted tor 
Mr. Betterton, and the play of Love for Love was 
aded for that purpofe. Two of the beft adreffes that 
ever graced the flage appeared on it upon that occa- 
sion, tho' they had long quieted it, to render the bene- 
fit more advantageous : The part of Valentine was 
performed by Mr. Betterton, Angelica by Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, and Mrs. Barry performed that of 
Frail. The epilogue was written by Mr. Rowe. Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, Mrs. Barry, and Mr. Betterton, ap- 
peared on the ftage together, and the ladies taking 
hold of him, represented his infirmities of age, 
and pleaded his ancient merit, in a very natural 
and moving manner : This epilogue is exquifite la 
its kind. The profits arifing from that benefit, 
we are told, amounted to coo 1. He had alio a 
promife that the favour fhould be annually continued. 

Thefe extraordinary acls of public gratitude had 
a proper effect upon Mr. Betterton ; who inftead of 
indulging himfelf on their bounty, exerted the fpirit 
given by this generofity, in their fervice, and 
appeared and acted as often as his health would 
permit *. On the 20th of September following, in 
particular, he performed the part of Hamlet, with 
inch vivacity, as well asjuftice, that it gave ample 
fatis faction to the beft judges. This a&ivnv 
in the winter kept off the gout longer than ufual, 
but the fit returning in the fpring, was the more 
unlucky, as it happened at the time of his benefit, 
when the fuccefs of his play was Aire to depend in a 
great meafure upon his own performance. The 
play he made choice of was the Maid's Tragedy, in 

* Hiftoryof the ftage. 

which 
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which he acted the part of Melantius j and notice 
was) accordingly given by his good friend theTatler ; 
bit the fit intervened; and that he might not dis- 
appoint the town, Mr. Bctterton was forced to fub- 
mit to outward applications, to reduce the fwelling 
of hie feet : Which had fuch an effect, that he was 
able to appear on the ft age, though he was 
o'Ji^ed to uic a flipper. He acled that day, fays the 
Laurcat, with unufual fpirit, and briiknefs, by which 
he obtained universal applaufcj but this could not 
prevent his paying a very dear price fur the,fe 
marks of approbation, iince the gouty humour, 
repelled by fomentations, foon fcized upon the 
nobler partb ; which being perhaps weakened by 
his extraordinary fatigue on that occafion, he was 
not' able to make a long refinance : But on the 28th 
of April, 1 710, he paid the r ..bt to nature j and by 
his death occasioned the moft undifl'ombled mourn- 
ing amongil people of rank and fafhion. 

His behaviour as a man, and his abilities as a 
player, raifed his character, and procured him the 
tfteem of all worthy and good men ; and fuch 
honours were paid his memory, as only bis memory 
could deferve. 

On the fecond of May, his corpfe was with 
much ceremony interred in WeftmiBfter- Abbey, 
and the excellent author of the Tatler, has given 
fuch an account of the folemnity of it, as will 
outtaft the Abbey itfelf. And it is no fmall mor- 
tification to U3, that it is incontinent with our 
propofed bounds, to tranferibe the whole : It is 
writ with, a noble fpirit ; there is in it an air of 
folemnity and grandeur; the thoughts rife natu- 
rally from one another ; they fill the mind with an 
awful dread, and confecrate Mr. Bctterton to im- 
mortality, with the warmth of friendftup, heightened 
by admiration. 

As to the character of this great man in his profef- 
fion, the reader need but reflect on Mr. Colley Gib- 
ber's account here inferted, who was well qualified 
.Vol.111. N°. 13. I t<* 
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to judge, and who, in his Hiftory of the Stage, ft as 
drawn the moil ftriking phftures that ever were* ex- 
hibited ; even the famous lord Clarendon, whofe 
great excellence is chara&erifing, is not more hab- 
py in that particular, than the Laureat ; rib One 
can read his portraits of the players, without ima- 
gining he fees the very actors before his eyes, their. 
air, their attitudes, their gefticulations. 

Mr. Betterton was a man of great ftudy and 
application ; and, with reflect to the fubjefts that 
employed his attention, he was as much a matter of 
them as any man. He was an excellent critic, mote 
efpecially on Shakefpear, and Fletcher. Mr. Rowe, 
who was a good judge, and alfo ftuxfied the fame 
authors with deep attention-, gives this teftifnohy in 
his favour, and celebrates, in the warmeft manner, 
Betterton's critical abilities. His knowledge if 
*Shakefpear*s merit, gave him fo ftrcrrig, and fo perfect 
an efteemforhim, that he made a pilfcrimafee into 

. Staffordfliire to vifit his tomb, and to collect whatever 
particulars tradition might have preferred id rela- 
tion to his hiftory ; and thefe he freely communi- 
cated to the feme friend, who candidly acknow- 
ledges, that the Memoirs of Shakefpear's Life He 
publiihed, were the produce of that journey, and 
freely beftowed upon him by the collector. Mr. 
Booth, who knew him only in his decline, fre- 
quently made mention of him, arid faid, ke 
never faw him either off, or on the ftage, with- 
out learning fomething from him; he frequently 
obferved, that Mr. Betterton was no attar, but be 
'•put on his part With his clothes, and was the Very 
man he undertddk to be, 'till the pla£ was over, 
and nothing more. S6 exalt was he in following 
nature, that the look of furprize he aflumed In the 
character of Hamlet fo aftonifhed Booth (whc*n he 
firft pcrfonated the Ghoft) as to difable him fife 
foriie moments from going 6n. He was fb c6m- ' 

thonicative, that to the ittbft capital pkrts, he y*Am 

criAr 
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ir into the grounds of his aft ion, and explain, 
principles of his art. He was an admirable 
feer of the acYion of the flagc, confidcred as in. 
ifhdent of fentiment ; and knew perfectly the 
ineftion, and bufinefs of the fcencs, fo as to 
«£t, preferve, and fatiafy the attention of an 
lience : An art extremely neceflary to an actor, 
1 very difficult to be attained. 
RThat demonftrated his thorough (kill in dramatic 
utainraents, was, his own performance, which 
1 fufficient to eftablifii a hieh reputation, independ- 
of his other merit. As tie had the happinefb to 
• through life without reproach, a felicity few at- 
i, fo he was equally happy in the choice of a 
"c, with whom he fpent his days in domeflic 
let* though they were of very different tempers ; 
was naturally gav and chearful, ihc of a me- 
choly referved diFpoficion. She was fo flrongly 
fftea by his death, which was, in fomc meafure, 
den, that Hie ran diilracled, tho' ihc appeared 
ber * prudent and conftant, than a fond and 
lonite wife : She was a great ornament to the 
(t, and her death, which happened loon after, 
t a -public lofs. 

rhe Laurcat, in his Apology, thus charalterifcs 
: • She was, fays he, though far advanced in 
ears, fo great a miftrcft of nature* that even Mrs. 
larry, who acled Lady Macbeth after her, could 
Ot in that part, with all her fupcrior ftrength, and 
lelody of voice, throw out thole quick and carclcfs 
rokes of terror, from the diforder of a guilty mind, 
rhich the other gave us, with a facility in her 
tanner that rendered them at once tremendous 
xtd delightful. Time could not impair her (kill, 
hough it brought her £crfon to decay : (lie was 
the laft the admiration of all true judges of 
iature, and lovers of Shakefoear, in whofe plays 
btfhiefly excelled, and without a, rival, when 
la « (ho 
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' me quitted the ftage, feveral good a&refles were 
' the better for her inftru&ion. She was a woman' 
' of an unblemiflied and fober life, and had the 

• honour to teach Queen Anne, when Frincefs, the 

* part of Semandra in Mithridates, which Jhe 
4 a&cd at court in King Charles's time. After 
' the death of Mr. Better ton, that Princefs, when' 

• Queen, ordered her a penfion for life, but (he 
4 lived not to receive more than the firft half year 

* of it.* Thus we have lee n, that it is not at all 
impofi'ble for peribns of real worth, to transfer a' 
reputation acquired on the ftage, to the characters 
they poflefs in real life, and it often happens, as' 
in the words of the poet, 

That fcenic virtue forms the riling age," 
And truth dilphiys her radiance from the ftage.' 

The following are Mr. Betterton's dramatic 
works ; 

1 . The Woman made a Juflice ; a Comedy. 

2. The Unjuft Judge, or Appius and Virginia; 
a Tragedy, written originally by Mr. John Webfter, 
an old poet, who lived in the reign of James I. 
It was altered only by Mr. Better ton, who was fe 
cautious, and referred upon this head, that it was 
by accident tl.«* fact was known, at lead with 
certainty. 

3. The Amorous Widow, or the Wanton Wife, 
a Play, written on the plan of Moliere's George 
Dandin. The Amorous Widow has an under-plot 
interwoven, to accommodate the piece to the pre- 
vailing Englilh tafte. Is was acted with great 
applau;e, but Mr. Bettcrton, during his life, 
could never be induced to publifli it > fo that it 
came into the world as a pofthumous performance. 

The 
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sV, chief merit of this, and his other pieces* 
in the cxaft difpofition of the fcenes i their 
letogth, great propriety, and natural connexions ; 
I of now great confequence this is to the fate of 
pr tragedy or comedy, mav be learned from all 
iks's plays, which, though they have nothing 
j to recommend them, yet never fail to move an 
lience, much more than fomc juftly eftcemed 
erior. Who ever faw Banks's carl of Kflex re- 
fented without tears j how few bellow them 
ill the Cato of Addifon. 

lefides thefe pieces, Betterton wrote feveral occa- 
lal Poems, tranflations of Chaucer's Fables., 
I other little exercifes. In a word, to fum up 
that we have been faying, with regard to the 
ira&er of this extraordinary perfon, as he was the 
ft perfect model of dramatic action, fo was he 
molt unblemUhed pattern of private and focial 
tlities : Happy is it for that player who imitates 
a in the one, and (till more happy that man 

copies him in the other *. 

We ttknowledfe a mlrtake, which we committed in the 
of Marloe, concerning Betterton. It wu there obferved 
; he formed himfelf upon Alieyn, the famous founder of 
trich-Hofpltal, and copied hit theatrical excellencies t which, 

1 a reriew of Betterton' • life, we rind could not poflibly 
boa ts Alieyn wan dead feveral years before Bettrrton was 
1 1 The oblimtita ihould have been made of Hart. 
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John Banks. 

THIS gentleman was bred a lawyer, an 
was a member of the fociety at New Im 
His genius led him to make feveral attempts i 
dramatic poetry, in which he had various fa 
cefs ; but even when he met with the greateft ei 
couragement, he was very fenGble of his error, i 
quitting the profitable pra&ice of the law, to purft 
the entertainments of the ftage ; but he was fin 
with a third of fame, which reconciled to h 
mind the many uneafy fen fat ions, to which the pn 
carious fucccls of his plays, and the indigence i 
his profeflion naturally expofed him : Mr. Ban! 
no doubt has gained one part of his defiga t 
commencing poet, namely, that of being reman 
bered after death, which Pope fomewhere cal 
the poor eilate of wits - For this gentleman has he 
a place amongft the poets, while nine tenths of ti 
lawyers of his time, now fleep with their fatjie 
fecure in oblivion, and of whom we can only fa 
they lived, and died. 

Mr. Banks's genius was wholly turned for tr: 
gedy ; his language is certainly un poetical, and h 
numbers unharmonious ; but he feems not to hn 
been ignorant of the dramatic art : For in all h 
plays he has very forcibly rouzed the paffions, ke] 
the fcene bufy, and never fufrered his charade 
to languifh. • 

In the year 1 684 Mr. Banks offered a tragedy 1 
the ftage called the Ifland. Queens, or the Deal 
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over our paflions, and bids the heart bleed, in 
every accent of anguifh. Afier Effex is carried 
out to execution, Mr. Jones introduces the queen 
at the tower, which has a very happy effect, and 
her manner of behaving on that occafion, makes 
her appear more amiable than ever fhe did in any 
play on the fame fubject. Mr. Jones in his lan- 
guage (in this piece) does not affect being verypoeti • 
cal ; — —nor is his verification always mellifluent, 

as in his other writings ; but it is well adapted 

for fpeaking ; The deiign is well conducted, the 
ltory rifes regularly, the bufmefs is not fufpended, 
and the characters are well iuftained. 

c. The Tfland Queens, a Tragedy, of which we 
have already given fome account ; the name of it 
was afterwards changed to the Albion Queens. 

6. The Innccent Ufurpcr, or the Death of La- 
dy Jane Gray, a Tragedy, printed 1694. It 
was prohibited the ftage, on account of fome 
groundlefs. infinuations, that it reflected upon the 
government. This play, in Banks's own opinion, 
is inferior to none of his former. Mr. Rowe has 
written lilcewife a Tragedy on this fubject, which 
is a dock play at both houfes ; it is as much fa- 
perior to that of our author, as the genius of the" 
former was greater than that of the latter. 

7. Cyrus the Great, a Tragedy. This play was 
at firft rejected, but it afterwards got upon the 
liage, and was' acted with great fuccefs ; the plot 
is taken from Scudery's Romance of the Grand 
Cyrus. 

We cannot afcertain the year in which Banks 
died. He feems to have been a man of parts ; 
his characterise fault' as a writer, was aiming at 
the fublime, which feldom failed to degenerate-in- 

to 
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djoud force part of her time to the fewftt fin- 
ely of philosophy, ai appear* from her excellent 
efliys , which difcover an uncommon degree of 
piety, and, knowledge, and a noble contempt of 
thole vanities which the unthinking part of her fox 
fo much regard, and fo eagerly puriue, 

The works which this lady produced, are, 

.The. Ladies Defence, or the Bride-Woman's 
Couufellor anfwered, a Poem ; in a Dialogue be- 
tween Sir John Brute, Sir William Loveall, Me~ 
lifla, and a Parfon. This piece has been feveral 
times printed ; the writing it was occauoned by 
•in angry fermon preached againfr. the .fair fex, 
of which her ladyftiip gives the following account ; 
' Mr. Lintot, fays (he, fome time fince, intending 
' to reprint my poems, denied mc to permit him 
' to add to them a Dialogue I had written in the 
"* year 1 700, on a Sermon preached by Mr. Sprint; 
' a Nonconforming at S her bourne in Dorfetihire ; 
' I refufing, for feveral reafons, to grant hi* re- 
' quell, he, without my knowledge, bought the 

* copy of the Bookfeller who formerly printed it, 
1 and, without my confent, or once acquainting me 
' with his reft lu 1 ion, added to it the (econd edi- 

* tion of my poems; and that which, makes the 
' injury the g- eater, is, his having omitted the 

* Epifl-e Dedicatory, and the Preface, by which 
' means he has left the reader wholly in the dark, 
' and oxpoled mc to cenfure. When it was firft 
( priivcd I had rcafon to complain, but not fo 
' much as now : Then the Dedication was left en- 
' tire as I had written it, but the Preface fo man- 
4 gled, altered, and confiderably ihortened, that I 
' hardly knew it to be my own ; but being then 
' publiihcd without a name, 1 was the left con- 
' ccrncd, but fince, notwithilandiug the great care 

* I took to conceal it, it is known to be mine ; I 

* think 
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vated piety* This treatife it dedicated to her 
Royal Highnefs the Princefs Sophia, Eledrefs, 
and Duchefs Dowager of Brunfwick, on which oc- 
cafion that Princels, then in her 8oth year, ho- 
no u red her with the following epiftle, written by 
the Ele&refs in French, but which we (hall here 
prefent to the reader in Englifh. 

Hanover June z$ t 1710. 

Lady Chudlbigh, 

You have done me a very creat pleafure in let- 
ting me know by your agreeable b :ok f that there 
is fuch a one as you in England, and who has fo 
well improved herfelf, that (he can, in a fine man- 
ner, communicate her fentiments to all the world. 
As for me I do not pretend to defcrve the commen- 
dations you give me, but by the efteem which I 
have of your merit, and of your good fenfe, I will 1 
be always entirely 

Your affectionate friend 

to fcrvc you, 

SOPHIA ELECTRICE. 

At the end of the fecond volume of the duke of 
Wharton's poems, are five letters from lady Chud- 
lcigh, to the revd. Mr. N orris of Bemmerton, and 
Mrs. Eliz. Thomas, the celebrated Corinna of 
Dryden. 

She wrote feveral other things, which, though 
not printed, are carefully preferved in the family, 
viz. two Tragedies, two Operas, a Mafquc, fome 
of Lucian's Dialogues, tranflatcd into Verfe, Sa- 
tirical Reflexions on Saqualio, in imitaiion of one 
of Lucian's Dialogues, with feveral fmallPoemi on 
various Occafions. 

She 
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b had long laboured under the pains of a 
satiftti, which had confined her to her cham- 
, confiderable time, before her death, which 
med at Aftiton in Devonfhire, December 15, 
, in the 55th year of her age, and lies buried 
without either monument or infeription. 

le poetical Works of this Lady confift chiefly 
e Song of the Three Children Paraphrafed„ 

Pindaric Odes, Familiar EpiUles, and 
1. We (hall fele& as a foecimen, a Dialogue 
een Lucinda and Marifla, occafioned by the 
1 of her Ladyihip's Daughter, in the early 
n of her youth. It is of a very melancholy 
and expreflive of the grief we mutt have felt 

that tender occafion. Her ladyihip has in- 
ed us in her preface to her poems, that ihe 
rally chofe fubjecls fuited to her prefent temper 
ind. • Thefe pieces (fays (he) were the cm- 
yments of my leifure hours, the innocent amufe- 
nts of a folitary life ; in them the reader will find 
iclure of my mind, my fentiments all laid open 
heir view ; they will lometimes fee me chearful, 
afed, fedate, and quiet ; at other times, 
rving, complaining, and ftruggling with my 
ions, blaming myfelf, endeavouring to pay 
naze to my reafon, and refolving for the fu- 
• with a decent calmnefs, an unmaken con- 
icy, and a refigning temper, to fupport all the 
lbles, all the uneahnefs of life, and then, by 
xpedted emergencies, unforefeen difappoint- 
tits, fudden, and furprifing turns of fortune, 
rompofed, and ihockud, 'till I have rallied 

fcattered fears, got new ftrength, and by 
king unwearied re stance, gained the better 
my afflictions, and reftored my mind to its 
mer tranquillity. Would we (continues her 
yfhip) contract our defires, and learn to think 

• that 
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' that only neceflary, which nature has made To t 
« we ihould t>f no longer fond of riches, ho- 

* nours, applaufes, and feyeral other dungs, 
' which are the unhappy occafions of much nufr 

* chief tp the world ; and doubdefi, were we {$ 
' happy as to have a true notion of the dignity 
< of our nature, of thofe great things for wbkjk 

* we were designed, and of the duration and 

' felicity of that ftate to which we are haJtau ; 

* ing, we fhould fcoxn to (loop to nieao aAions, 
4 and blufh at the thoughts of doing any dung 

* below our character." In this nianher does ony 
authorefs difcover her fentinients qf piety. Wt ; 
now (hall fubjoin the fpecimen; 

DIALOGUE. 

M A R 1 S 3 A. 

O my Lucinda ! O my deareft friend f 
Muft my affti&ions never, never end I 
Has Heav'n for me, no pity left in ftore* 
Muft I ! O muft I ne'er be happy more ! 
Philanda's lofs had almoft broke my heart, 
From her alas ! I did but lately part : 
And muft there ftill be new occafions found 
To try my patience, and my foul to wound f 
Muft my lov'd daughter too be fnatch'd away, 
Muft (he fo foon the call of fate obey ? 
In her nrft dawn, replete with youthful charms, 
She's fled, (he's fled, from my deferted arms. 
Long did fhe ftrugglc, long the war maintain, 
But all th' efforts of life, alas ! were vain 
Could art have faved her, fhe had ftill been 

mine, 
Both art and care together did combine : 
But what is proof againft the will divine ? 
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Methtnki I ftilf her dying conflict view, 
And the fad fight does all my grief renew s 
Rack'd by convulfive pains, (he meekly lies, 
And gazes on me with imploring eyes i 
With eyes which beg relief, but all in vain, 
I fee but cannot, cannot cafe her pain. 
She tnuft the burden unaffiftcd bear, 
I cannot with her in her tortures (hare : 
Would they were mine, end (he Hood eafy by i 
For what one loves, fure 'twere not hard to die. 
See how (he labours, how (he pants for breath, 
She's lovely Ml, (he's fwect, (he's fwc*t in 

death I 
Pale as (he is, (he beauteous does remain, 
Her clofing eves their luftre (till retain : 
Like fetrjDgiunt with undiminMh'd light, 
They hide themfelves within the verge of night. 
6he 4 s gone, (he's gone, (he figh'd her foul away f 
And can I, can 1 any longer Itay ' 
My life alas has ever tirefome been, 
And I few happy eafy days have feen i 
But now it does a greater burden grow, 
111 throw it off, and no more farrow know, 
But with her to calm peaceful regions go. 
Stay, thou dear Innocence, retard thy Jught, 

Aon thy journey to the realms of light ; 
Stay Till I come : to thee Til fwifcly move, 
Attra&cd by the ftrongeft paflion, love. 

LUCINDA. 

No more, no more let me fuch language hear, 

1 can't, J can't the piercing accents bear : 
Each word you utter (labs me to the henrt, 
I could from life, not from Mnrifla part : 

' And were your tend erne ft as great as mine. 
White I were left, you would not thus rcpinr. 
My friends are riches, health, and all to me j 
And while they're mine I cannot wretched be. 

Marissa. 



I 
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If I on you could happmefs bellow, 
I Hill the toils of life would undergo, 
Would ftill contentedly my lot fuftain, 
And never more of my hard fate complain : 
But fince my life to you will ufelefs prove, 
O let me haften to the joys above : 
Farewel, farewel, take, take my laft adieu, 
May Heaven be more propitious ftill to you, 
May you live happy when I'm in my grave, 
And no misfortunes, no afflictions have : 
If to fad obje&s you'll fome pity lend 
And give a figh to an unhappy friend, 
Think of Mariffa, and her wretched ftate, 
How's ihe's been us'd by her malicious fate ; 
Recount thofe ftorms which flie has long fufbuVd, 
And then rejoice that flie the part has gain'd ; 
The welcome haven of eternal reft, 
Where ihe mail be for ever, ever blefs'dj 
And in her mother's, and her daughter's arms 
Shall meet with new, with unexperienced charm*. 
O how I long thofe dear delights to tafte ; 
Farewel, farewel, my foul is much in hafte. 
Come death ; and give the kind releasing blow, 
I'm tir'd of life, and overcharg'd with woe :' 
In thy cool filent, unmolefted fhade 
O let me be by their dear relics laid ; 
And there with them from all my troubles free, 
Enjoy the bleffcng of a long tranquillity. 

L u c I N D A. 

O thou dear fufferer, on my breaft recline 

Thy drooping head, and mix thy tears with 

mine : 
Here reft awhile, and make a truce with grief: 
Confider j forrow brings you no relief. 
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Yet (till I Arove, but 'twas alas ! in vain. 
My forrow did at length th' afcendant sain ; 
But I'm rcfolv'd I will no longer yield; 
By reafon led, I'll once more take the field. 
And there from my infulting paflions try, 
To gain a full, a. glorious victory : 
Which 'till I've done, I never will give o'er 
But ilill fight on, and think of peace np more ; 
With an unwearied courage Ilill contend, 
Till death, or conqueft, doth my labour end. 



T h o m a 6 Creech. 

THIS gentleman was born near Sherborne 
in Doifetfhire, and bred up at the free 
fchool in that town, under Mr. C;»ganven, a man 
of eminent character, to whom in, gratitude fee 
inferibes one of the Idylliums of Theocritus, trail* 
dated by him. His parents, circumftances not 
being lufficient to bellow a liberal education 
upon him, colonel Strange ways, who was hip- 
felf a man of tafle and literature, took notice 
of the early capacity of Creech, and being wil- 
ling to indulge his violent propenfity to learning, 
placed him at Wad ham College in Oxford, in 
the 1 6th year of his age, anno 167c, being then 
put under the tuition of two of the fellows. In 
the year 1683 he was admitted matter of art*, and 
icon ele&ed fellow of All-foul's College ; at 
which time he gave diftinguiflied proofs of his 
clsJfical learning! and philofophy, before tbofe who 

were 
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were appointed ixia examiners. The firft work 
which brought our author into reputation, wa» his 
tranflation of Lucretius, which fucceeded (o well, 
that Mr. Creech had a party formed for him, 
who ventured to prefer him to Mr. Dryden, 
in point of genius. Mr. Dryden himfelf highly com* 
mecded hia Lucretius, and in his preface to the 
fecond volume of Poetical Mifccllanics thus cha- 
ra&crifes it. * I now call to mind what I owe to 

• the ingenious, and learned tranflator of Lucre- 
f tius. I have not here defined to rob him of any 

• pare of that commendation, which he has fo 

• juftly acquired by the whole author, whofe frag- 

meats only fall to my portion. The ways of* 
' our tranflation arc very different ; he follows 

' him more clofcly than 1 have done, which be* 
' came an interpreter to the whole poem. I take 
c more liberty, occaufe it belt fuited with my de- 
' fign, which was to make him as pleating as I 

• could. He had been too voluminous, had he 

• nfed my method, in fo long a work ; and 1 had 

• certainly taken his, had I made it my bufjnefa 
4 to tranflate the whole. The preference then is 

• iuiUy his i and I join with Mr. Evelyn in the con* 

• fef&on xrf it, with this additional advantage to 

• 'him, that his reputation is already eftabliihed in 

1 Uis poets mine is to make its fortune in the 
'world. If I have been any where obfeure in 
' following; our common author i or if Lucretius 
1 himfelf is to be condemned, I refer myfelf to 

his excellent annotations, which I have often 
read, and always with fome pleafqre.' 

Many poets of the firit clafs, of thofe times, 
ldrefled Mr. Creech in commendatory verfw, 
hich are prefixed to the tranflation of Lucretius ; 
it this fudden blaze of reputation was foon ob- 

ired, by his failing in an arduous Uik, which the 

«ef* of his Lucretius prompted him to attempt. 

is was a uwtWtid* of the wtrke of Hone*. 

an 
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an author more diverfified, and confequently more 
difficult than Lucretius. Some have iniinuated, 
that Mr. Drydcn, jealous of his -rifmg fame, and 
willing to take advantage of his vanity, in order to 
fink his reputation, ftrenuoufly urged him to this 
undertaking, in which he was morally certain Creech 
could not fucceed. Horace is fo various, fo ex- 
quifite, and perfectly delightful, that he who culls 
flowers in a garden fo replenished with nature's 
productions, mult be well acquainted with her form, 
and able to delineate her beauties. In this attempt 
Creech failed, and a fliade was thrown over his 
reputation, which continued to obfenre it to the 
end of his life. It is from this circumftance ai- 
led ged, that Mr. Creech contracted a melancholy, 
and morofenefs of temper, which occafioned the dis- 
inclination of many towards him, and threw him 
into habits of reclufenefs, and difcontent. To this 
fome writers likewifs impute the ralh attempt on his 
own life, which he perpetrated at Oxford, in 1701 • 
This aft of filicide could not be occafioned by 
want, for Mr. Jacob tells us, that juft before that 
accident, he had been prefented by • the college to 
the living of Welling in Hertford ftrire. Mr. Bar- 
nard in his Nouvelles de la Republiques de Lettres, 
afligns another caufe be fides the diminution of his 
fame, which might occaiion this difafbrous fate. 
Mr. Creech, though a melancholy man, was yet 
fubjedt to the paflion of love. It happened that 
he fixed his affedfcions on a lady who bad either 
previoufly engaged hers, or who could not beftow 
them upon him ; this difappointment, which was 
a wound to his pride, fo affelted his mind, that, 
unable any longer to fupport a load of mifery, 
he hanged himielf in his own chamber. Which 
ever of thefe caufes induced him, the event was 
melancholy, and not a little heightened by his 
being a clergyman, in whofe heart religion would 
have taken deeper root, and maintained a more fa- 

luury 
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lutary influence, than to differ him thus to llain his 
laurels with his own blood. 

Mr. Creech's works, bcfidei his Lucretius alrea- 
dy mentioned, arc chiefly thefe, 

The Second Elegy of Ovid's Fir A Book of Ele- 
gies. The 6th, 7th, 8th, and 12th Elegies of 
Ovid's Second Book of Elegies. The 2d and 3d 
Eclogue of Virgil. The Story of Lucretia, from 
Ovid de Faflis. B. ii. The Odes, Satires, and 
Epiftles of Horace already mentioned, dedicated 
to John Drydcn, efq; who is faid to have held it 
in great contempt, which gave fuch a (hock to 
Mr. Creech's pride. The author in his preface to 
this tranflation has informed us, that he had not 
an ear capable of diftinguiftiing one note in mu- 
fic, which, were there no other, was a fufficicnt 
objection againft his attempting tlie moil mufical 
poet in any language. 

The fame year he publifhcd his Tranflation of 
the Idylliums of Theocritus, with kapin's Dif. 
courfe on PaAorals, as alfo the Life of Phclopidas, 
from the Latin of Cornelius Nepoi. 

In Dryden's Tranflation of Juvenal and Perfius, 
Mr. Creech did the 13th Satire of Juvcnul, and 
fobjoined Notes, lie alfo translated into Knglifh, 
the verfes before Mr. Quintenay's Compleat oar- 
diner. The Life of Solon, from the Greek of 
Plutarch. Laconic Apophthegms, or Remarkable 
Sayings of the Spartans, printed in the fir ft Vo- 
latile of Plutarch's Morals. A Difcourfe concern* 
ing Socrates's Damon. The two Firft Books of 
the Sympofiacs. 

Thefe are the works of Mr. Creech : A man 
of fuch parts and learning, according to the* 
accounts of all who have written of him, that, 
bad he not bv the lad act of his life effaced the 
mrit of his labours, he would have been an or- 
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"nameht as well to the clerical profeflion, as his 
country in general. He well understood the an- 
cients, had an unufual penetration in discover- 
ing their beauties, and it appears by his own 
translation of Lucretius, how elegantly he could 
cloath them in an Englifti attire. His judgment 
was folid ; he was perfectly acquainted with the 
rules of criticifm, and he had from nature an 
extraordinary genius. However, he certainly over- 
rated his importance, or at lead his friends deceiv- 
ed him, when they fet him up as a rival to 
Dryden; but if he was inferior to that great 
man in judgment, and genius, there were few of 
the fame age to whom he needed yield the palm. 
Had he been content to be reckoned only the fc- 
. toad, inflead of the firft genius of the times, he 
might have lived happy, and died regrefed mod 
reverenced, but like Csefar of old, who would rm 
ther be the lord of a little village, than the fccond 
man in Rome, his own ambition overwhelmed 
him. 

We (hall prefent the reader with a few lines from 
the fecond Book of Lucretius, as a fpecimen of 
our author's verification, by which it will be found 
how much he fell fhort of Dryden in point of har- 
mony, though he feems to have been equal to any 
other poet, who preceded Dryden, in that par- 
ticular. 

'Tis pleafant, when the feas are rough, to Hand, 
And view another's danger, fafe at land : 
Not 'caufe he's troubled, but 'tis fweet to fee 
Thofe cares and fears, from which our felvesare 

free. 
'Tis alfo pleafant to behold from far 
How troops engage, fecure ourfelves from war. 

tout 
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>v* all, 'tis pleafanteft to get ) 

£ df high pfnlofophy, ami fit V 

cairn, peaceful, flcarifhlng head of it; ) 



I 



s we may view, deep, wondrbos deep be- 
low, 

00* taiiftaken mortals wand'ring go, 
gthc path to happinefa : fome aim 
ftfofti wit, nobility, or fathe : 
with cares and dangers vex each hoar 
rh the top of wealth, and fov'refon pow'r : 
rtetched man ! in what dark tjnuRs of ftrift 
Ik thh little journey of our lire ! 
frugal nature fecks for only eife j 
free frorh pains, free from difeafe j 
I -from cares and jcaloufies at peace. 
Be too is needful t6 maintain 
dy found in health, and free from pain : 
licate*, but (och as may Apply 
tfftd nature's thrifty luxury : 
n no taore. What tho' no boyi of g6ld 
the walls, and fprightly tapers hold, 
beauteous rays, featuring tne gnwdy light, 

Ehto the fca'ft, and revels of the night : 
o' ho gold stfofrhs ; nbntuhVs fbtfnd 
ouble fwectnefs from the roofs rebound j 
ierneath a loving myrtle's (hade, 
y a purling ftream fupinely laid, 
fpring with fragrant flow'rs the earth has 



ecfeft rofes grow around our head j 
by wealth and pow'r, with fmall cx- 
pence 

v cnioy the flveet delights of fenfe. 
vcr heard a fever tamer grown 
:ha cmbroiJer'd o'er, ana beds of down, 
i coarfc rags ? 

Since then fuch toys as thefe 
ute nothing to the body's cafe, 

Ai 
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As honour, wealth, and noblcnefs of blood, 
'Tis plain they likewife do the mind no good : 
. If when thy fierce embattell'd troops at land . 
Mock-fights maintain ; or when thy navies ftani 
In graceful ranks, or fweep the yielding feas, 
If then before fuch martial fights as thefe, 
Difperfe not all black jealoufies and cares, 
Vain dread of death, ard fu perditions fears . 
Not leave thy mind ; but if all this be vain, 
If the fame cares, and dread, and fears remain, 
If Tray tor -like they feize thee on the throne, 1 
And dance within the circle of a crown ; 
If noife of arms, nor darts 'can make them fly f 
Nor the gay fparklings of the purple dye. 
If they on emperors will rudely feize, 
What makes us value all fuch things as thefe, 
But folly, and dark ignorance of happinefs ? 
For we, as boys at night, by day do fear 
Shadows as vain, and lenfelefs as thofe are. • 
Wherefore that darknefs, which o'erfpreads 011 

fouls, 
Day can't difperfe ; but thofe eternal roles, 
Which from firm premifes true reafon draws, ' * 
And a deep infight into nature's laws. 
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Arthur Maynwaring, Efq* 

Gentleman diftinguiihcd both for poetry 
tnd politicly is well as the say accom- 

Slifhments of life. He was born at Ightfield, in 
be vear 1668, and educated at the grammar-fchool 
at Shrewsbury, where he remained four or five 
years $ and at about feventeen years of age, was 
remofed to Chrift's Church in Oxford, under the 
tuition of Mr. George Srnalridge, afterwards 
bifhopof Briftol. After he removed from Oxford, 
he went into Chcfhire, where he lived feveral years 
with his uncle, Mr. Francis Cholmondley, a gen. 
ttanan of treat integrity and honour * but by a po- 
litical prejudice, very avcrfe to the government of 
William the II Id, to whom he refufed to take the 
oaths, andinftilled anti-revolution principles into his 
nephew +, who embraced them warmly ; and on 
his f rft entry into life, reduced to pradttce what he 
Md in {peculation* He wrote several pieces in 
favour or James the 1 Id'fl party : amengft which 
was a Panegyric on that King. He wrote another 
rntirled the King of Hearts, to ridicule lord Dela- 
mere's entry into London, at his firft coming to town 
after die revolution. This poem was faid to be Dry* 
den's, who was charged with it by Mr. Tonfon ; but 

• Oldmiion'i Life of M*yow»ring. 
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he difowned it, and told him it was written by an in- i 
gcnious young gentleman, named Maynwaring, ; 
then about twenty-two years of age. ... 

When our author was introduced to the acquaint. 
ance of the duke of Somerfct, and the earls of itorftt ] 
and fiurlingtorf, 'he ..began to entertain (fays OkU 
mixoh) very different .notions of politics; Whether 
from the force of the arguments made ufc of by 
thofe noblemen ; or, from a defire of. preferment, 
which he plainly faw lay now upon the revolution 
intereft, cannot be determined ; but he-efpeufed 4he 
Whig miniftry, as zealoufly as lie had formerly 
ftwggfcd for the exiled monarch. 

Our author ftudicd the law till he was five or fix 
and twenty years old, about which time his father 
died, and left him an ettate of near eight-hundred 
pounds a year, but fo incumbred, that the intereft 
money amounted to almofl as much as the revenue* 
Upon the conclufion of the peace of Rylwick, -hf 
went to Paris, where he became acquainted with 
Monfieur Boileau, who invited him to -his countr)t 
hbufe, entertained him very elegantly, and (poke 
much to him of the Englifh poetry, but all by way 
of enquiry ; for he affected to be as ignorant of the 
£ngli(h Mufc, as if our nation had Deen as bar* 
barous as the Laplanders. 

A gentleman, a friend of Mr. Maynwaring, vifit* 
ing him fometime after, upon the death of Mr. 
Dryden « Boileau, faid that he was wonderfully 

* pleafcd to fee by the public papers, that the 

* Englifh nation had paid fo extraordinary honour* 

* to one of their poets, burying him at the public 
' charge j* and then aflced the gentleman who that 
poet was, wrh as much indifference as if he had 
never heard Dryden's name ; which he could no 
more be unacquainted with, than our country waa 
with his ; for he often frequented lord Monta- 
gue's houfc, when he was cmbaflador iu France, 

and 
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and being alio an intimate friend of Monficur De 
la Fontaine, who had fpent foinc time in England, 
it wat therefore impofli jic he could b; ignof aut of 
the fame of Drydcn ; hut it is peculiar to that na- 
tion to hold all others in contempt. The French 
would as fain monopolize wit, as the wealth and 
power of Europe j but thanks to the arms and genii • 
of Britain, they have attempted both the one and 
the other without fuccefs. 

Boileau's pretending not to know Drydcn, to ufe 
the words of Milton, 4 argued himfelf unknown.* 
But perhaps a rcafon may be afligned, why the wife 
of France affected a contempt for Mr. Drydcn, which 
it this. That poet, in many of his Prefaces and De- 
dication v has unaniwerably (hewn, thai the French 
writers arc really deficient in point of genius ; thai the' 
correct nefs for which the; ,uc remarkable, and that 
eten pace which they n..n..,ain in all ihcir dramatic 
compofitions, is a proo; t'lat they arc not capable 
of fuoli me conceptions , shu they never rife to any 
degree of elevation, am! .ire in truth uninfpired by 
the mufes :— -Judgment they may have to plan 
and conduit their defi^ns ; but few French' poets , 
have ever found the way of writing to the heart. 
Have they attained the fublimc height of Shake* 
foear, the tendcrnefs of Otway, or the pomp of 
Rowe r and yet thefe are names which a French 
verifier will pretend, with an air oi contempt, ne- 
ver to have heard of. 

The truth is, our poets have lately done the . 
French too much honour, by traufla'.iug their piece*, 
and bringing them on the itage ; as if our own 
flock was exhaulled. and the Hritiih genius hud 
failed : But it is fomc fati faction, that thefe attempts 
Item now to be difcouraged ; we have feen a late 
play of their* (we c.ilt it a play, for it was neither 
a tragedy, nor a comedy) tranfa'ed by a languid 
poet of our own, received with the coulncfs it de- 
fer vcd. 

K 2 But 
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^ But to return to T. * :\ Maynwaring. Upon fits' arri- 
val in England, from France, he was mads otic of the 
4pnimi0ioners of the cuitoms, ia which Jx>fc 1< 
diftinguifhed hitnfelf by his (kill and ndefcfy ; ' 6f 
the: Utter of thefe qualities we have nnfataaee* frf 
his . treatment of a man, who follicited to bt'fi 
tide-waiter: Somebody had told him that hb'beff 
way to fucceed would be to make a prefentV The? 
advice had been perhaps good enough if h* b*& 
not miftaken his man. For onderJbnJin^ tfrat 
Mr. Ma> nwa/ ing had -the beft intereftju tht^Oard 
r f any of the commiflkmers, with the lords -of .the 
freafury i he fent htm a letter, with- a pmrflf of 
fifty-guineas, dcfiring hufavoot towards- ootaaung; 
the place he follicited : Afterwards he deftVeifell >* 
jtetition to th? board, which was read, and Mtertf 
of the. commiffionerb having ipoke to it* 'Mr/MfytfJ 
waring took, ont the pnrfe of. ntty guineas* aril 4M£ 
letter«:teUmg them that- as long as he cfrrid fa e* l f>t ' 
it, that man iheuU never have this,* or ^ any *tilct ; 
place. in the revenue*. + . ' "•;■>.•■■■: 

Mr* Maynwaring was admitted a member of die 
K ; t-Kat Club, and was confident* as ore*6f (hi* 
chief ornaments of it, by his pieafantry and wit.' - ' 

In the beginning of queen Anne's reign, "fiftftli 
treafurer Godolphin, engaged Mr. Donne,' fb dait 
the office of auditor- of the imprefts*, his' tosdfltip 1 
naying him feveral thoufand pounds for' his doing' 
it, and he never let Mr. Mayrovarirtg know WMf 1 
he was doing for him, till he made him a preJeatt Of 
a patent for that office, worth about twothotriand 
pounds a year in time of bufinefr In the* Farii*- 
roent whkh met in 1705* our author was chofoa' 
a burgefs for Preilon in Lancafhiref. 

He had a confiderable (hare in the Medley, ami- 
was author of feveral other pieces, of which we (hall 
prcfcntly give fome account; ' v 

• Lift, p. xf iii. jdx, • • 
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. Xc.djcd at St. Albans, November the 13th, 
If 1 3* having fbmc time before mad? his will; to 
fcfkich fee kit Mrs. Oldaeld, the celebrated aArcf*. 
tip executrix, by whom be bad a (bo, named Artaor 
Maynwaring. He divided bis eSase pretty equally 
between tbat child, Mrs. OUfield, and bis ffef, 
Mr. Oldsnwon tells us, that Mr. Maynwaring loved 
ibis aftrefs, lor nine or ten years before hi* decth,- 
ujjtjfe the ftroogeft panlon : It was m (bme measure 
•wing ;to bb- snitreetsons that tie became Co esiAicd 
a> player 1 for be nnderftood the a&on of the fbge 
as well as an/ man, and took great pleafurc to Ice 
her cxcdl »» •*. He wrote feveral Prologues and 
Epilogues for bcr 9 and would always hear her 
icnearje them in private, before (be (poke them oa 
the Sage. Hb fbends of both lent quarrelled with 
hjm for his att achment to her, and Co roach rr* 
fcntedit, that Mrs. ddfidd frequently remonftrated 
to hmv that it was for bit honour and intereft to 
break off the intrigue : which franknefs and friend- 
imp of hers, did, as be often confefied, but engage 
hjm the more firmly j nod aH his friends at laft 
gare over importuning him to leave her, as we 
gained more and more upon him. 

la honour of onr author, Mr. Oldmlxon otf-' 
CnTvea, that he had an abhorrence of tbofe that 
fwore, or talked profanely in converfation. He 
looked upon it as a poor pretence to wit, and no- 
*ur excated it in himietf or others. —1 have already 
obfcrved, that our author had a (hare in the Medley, 
a paper then set up in favour of the Hanowian 
fucc*fnon, in which he combats the E yarn frier, who 
wrote on the oppoiite, or, at lcaft, the High -Church, 
latere*. 

He alio wrote the following pieces. 

t. Remarks on a late Romance, intitlcd the Me. 
mortal- of the Church of England, or the Hiltory of 
the Ten Champions. 

K 3 2. A 
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• 2. A Translation of the fecond Ode, of *h 
took of Horace. 

3. A Tranflation of the fifth Book of Ovid* 
tamorphofes. 

4.. A Character of the new Minifters, 1 71 e 

5. Several Songs, Poems, Prologues and 
logues. 

6. There was a Manufcript given him to J 
which contained Memoirs of. the duke of 
borough's famous march to Blenheim : It was 1 
by a chaplain of the duke's, with great eia&j 
to the incidents, but was defective in form. 
May n waring was defircd to -alter and impr 
which he found too difficult a talk; but 
great y pieafedwith the particular accoihit 
that pafs'd in that furprizing march, he refolvi 
it mould not be loft, and to give it a new and 
perfect form himfelf, by reducing a kind of 
into a regular hiftory. Thefe papers fell in 
hands of Sir Richard Steel. 

7. A Translation of part of Tully's Offices 

8. Four Letters to a -Friend in North- 1 
written upon the publifhing Dr. SacheveraTs 

9. The Hiftory of Hannibal, and Hanno 
the beft authors : In this piece he is fuppofed 
tend by Hannibal, the duke of Marlboroug 
Hanno, the lord treafurer Oxford, by V 
Flaccus, count Tallard, and by Aidrobal 
Robinfon, bifhop of BriftoL 
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i. The Speech of AlciMadeato the Athenian 
tod in the Whig-Examiner, Numb. 3. ■ 

r. The French King % s Promifeto the Pretender. 

t. A Short Account, and Defence of the Bar- 
Treaty. 

)• Rcmarki upon the prefent Negotiation of 
*, begun between Great-Britain and France.*- 

f. The Bewdley Cafe. 

1. He had a confiderable hand in a Letter to m 
i-Churchmen. 

S, He revived and publiQied a trcatife called 
chain, in a Dialogue between the Medley and 
Examiner, about the management of the war 
711. 

;. He wrote a Letter tp the Free-holders, * 
: before the clc&ion of tile new Parliament. 

3. He had a groat hand . in a pamphlet, entitl- 
:he Britifh Academy, wheTeinf%e rallied Dr. 
ft'« Letter to the lord trcaVvfrer Qxford, about 
ing the Englilh language. 

j. The Letter from Doway, was written by 
, or fome friend of his, with his affiftance. 

hefc are chiefly the works of Maynwaring, who 
a gentleman ot genius, and appears to have 
1 a good-natur'd non^ll man. kiu moral life 
only been blamed for his intrigue with 
. Old field ; but I am perfuaded when the 
mpiilhmenu of that lady are remembered, 
K 4 and 
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and the deficacjr of ' an amour between people 
of their faftuon is considered, that the moil rigid in 
chaftity, will be difpofed rather to pity than in- 
dignation. The force of love is hardly to b$/QP- 
qnertd hy itafofc, and he muft'bave a ftoica) casyb- 
tutsoa indeed* who has read the defcriptiom gfitta 
of Mrs. Oldfield's perfon, as well as the endow- 
ments of her mind, and the fweetnefs of her dit> 
portion, who feverely condemn a man for loving 
>er: none bs)e thofe pho have bees in love, can 
fay, how forcibly the paflion moves, and to what 
extravagance it will often carry the wifeft -ate*; 
and with Mr. Maynwaring's opportunities, rwho 
could have refilled the charms of Mrs. OldfcUtl 
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THIS Lidy was the daughter of die "fright 
Hon. tte Lord Molefwortn, a nobleman, of 
Ireland, 2nd wife of George Monk, E(q; By tie 
ibrce of her natural genius, me learnt the Latin, 
Italian, and Spanifh tongues, and by a conftant read. 
ir^of the bell authors in thofe languages, became 
fo great a proficient, efpecially in poetry, that fhe 
wrote many pieces that were deemed worthy of 
publication and foon after her death, were print- 
cd and pub lifted with the following title-, Marinda* 
Poems, and Taanflations upon feveral occafions, 
printed in London, 1716. The book: is addreficd 
to her Royal Highnefs Carolina Frincefs of Wah .« t 
in a long dedication;- daAt/l'M arch 26, 1716, writ- 
ten by her faaherv who 'thus .affectionately ipcaks of- 
the poems and, tkeir author; ., '** 
.-.*.■' ■. * 
* Moft of thenr^feys he) 4TC th^ product of the 
4 leifurc hours" of a young fen tie woman lately de- 

* ceafed ; who in a.ttejnotc country retirement, 
' without omitting the daily care due to a large 
r family, not only perfectly acquired the feveral 
*• languages here made ufe of y bat the good morals 
*• and principles contained in thofe books, fo as to 

* put them in pra&ice,. as well during- her life and 

* iangui ming ucknefs, as the hour of her death ; ir 
4i lhort file died nor only like a Chriftian; but ; 

* Roman lady, and fo became at once the abject c 

K s Ml 
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* the grief, and comfort of her relations; As much 
( li i am obliged to be fparing in € conunqadv>|; 

* what belongs to me, I cannot roroear thidkiilg 

* fome of thefe circumftanoe* uncommon enough' Vfr 

* be taken notice of: I loved her jnore, becaufe 

* (he deferved it, than-becaufe (he was mine, and & 

* cannot do greater honour to her memory r than by 
' confccrating her labours, or rather diverfion to 
' your Royal Highnefs,- as we found maftaf them in 
4 her efcfutofe, after her deatfi, written with hp 

* own hand, little expecling, and as little defiriar 
' the public mould nave any opportunity, 'eifdr 

* of applauding or condemning them.* j.. 

Mr. Jacob tells us, that tliefe Poems and Trans- 
lations, lhew the true fpirit, and numbers of poetry* 
a delicacy of turn, and joftnefs of thought and ex- 
prelfion. They confift of Ecclogues ; me Mufqat 
of the Virtues againft Love,, from Gaarini ; feme 
tranflations from the French and Italians 1 Familiar 
Epiftles, Odes and Madrigals* 

Her poetry has great warmth, and tenderneft off 
fentiment. The (plowing Epitaph on >a lady of 
pleafure, was written by her, 

O'er this marble drop a tear, 
Here lies fair Ro&linde, 
All mankind was pieas'd witlAer, 
And (he with all mankind. 

And likewife this Epigram upon another lady 
of the fame charatter. ^ 

Chloe. her goflips entertains, 
With Itories of her child-bed pains, 
And fiercly againil Hymen rails : 
But Hymen's not fo much to blame. 9 
She knows, unlets her memory fails, 
E'er (he was wed, 'twas much the fame. 

The 
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The following verfes, which breathe a true fpirit 
of ttndernefs, were written by her, on her dcajfr- 
^1 bed atftith, when her hufband was in London, , 

Thou, who doit all my worldly thoughts employ, 
el , Thon pleajing fource of all my earthly joy : 
** ■ Thou tendered hufband, and thou bed of friend*, 
To thee, this firft, this lad adieu I fend. 
At kngttYthe conqueror death averts his right, ., 
AadwiUfoxem veil me from thy fight. . 
He wooes netohiro. with a cbearful grace i 
i AnA«ot:QBCiterror clouds his meagre lace; . 
■ He aromifcs a lading red from pain ; 
I And mews that all life's fleeting joys are vain* 
I Th' eternal fceneS of Heaven he feto in view, 
I And ceils me, that no other joys are true.. 

Bat lore, fund love, would yet reftd his power > 
Would fain a -while defer the parting hour; 
He brings th<* mourning image to my eyes, • 
Amd would obftru& my journey to the ikies. 
But iky thou deared, thou unwearied friend ; 
Say (hottld ft thou grieve to fee my forrows end } 
Thou kaow'ft a painful pilgrimage I have pad. 
And fliould'd thou grieve, that red is come at lad; 
Rather rejoice to fee me (hake offlfe, 
And die as I have liv'd, thy faithful wife* 
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Mr. Thomas Brown. 

THIS humorous poet was the Ton of i 
considerable Farmer of ShiffhaU, in Shrop- 
shire, and educated at Newport-fchool in that coun- 
ty, under the reverend and learned Dr. Edwards, 
a gentleman who had the honour to qualify many 
pt'rfom of diftinltion for the univerfitv. Under the 
tuition of this matter, he attained a knowledge of 
the Latin, Greek, French, Italian, and Spanifli 
languages, and his excrcifes were generally fo well 
performed, that the Dr.wa* filled with admiration of 
fu< parts. From Newport fchool he removed trn 
thrift's- Church College in Oxford, and diftinguiihed 
himfclf there for his eafy alignments in literature ; 
v ut fome little irregularities of his life would nor 
fiifFer him to continue long at the univerfity. It is 
probable he became fick of that discipline, which 
they who fpend their life in the reclufenefs of a col- 
lege, are in fome meafure obliged to fabmit to. The 
father of Mr. Brown, who intended to have him 
educated to fome profeflion, was not made ac- 
quainted with his ddign of quitting the univerfitv* 
and having remitted him a fum of money, to be 
appropriated for the promotion of his ftudies, his 
fon thought proper to defeat his kind intentions. 

With this money, our author planned a 
fcheme of going to London, which he foon after 
executed, not very advantageoufly.— * My firft 
' bufinefs, fays he, was to apply myfelf to thofe 
' few friends I had there, who conjecturing I had 
4 let* the univerftfy, eaclufive of my father's know- 
' I«dgc, gave but flender-tneouragement to a young 
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« beginner. However, no whit daunted (my firft 

. « . setolution fcll ftanding ; by me) I launched; %rth 

*v* -Into tk* world, committing myfelf to* the 'mere/ 

'"^ • of fortune, and the uncertain temper of the town. 

« I foon acquired a new fett of acquaintance ; and 

« began to have a relifli of what I had only tailed 

« before by hearfay; and indeed, every thing ferved 

« to convince me, . I had changed for the better, 

< • - except that my (lender fubnftaace began to wafte 

■ * extremely ; and ruminating upon the diffieuTtv of 

* * ^obtaining a fupply, I was then laid under the ne- 

* cefftty ofthinking what conrfe to fteer. I knew 
« how. jufHy I had incurred the difplenfure of an 
« indulgent father, and how far I had put myfelf 
«* from retrieving his favour. A mid ft this feribus 
« contemplation J I refolved to go through flitch 
c -with my enterprize, let what wrU come on't : 
1 However, that Imightufe discretion, to palliate 
' an unfbrefeeri event, I determined 'twere better 

* to trull to the flexibility of a father's temper, than 
9 to lay too great a ftrefs upon the humanity of fdr- 
« tune, who would let a man of morals flarve if he 

* depended on her favours. Therefore, without 

* more ado (having taken my forrowful leave of 

* my laft guinea, and. reduced Carolus Secundus, 
'* from a whole number, to decimal fractions ) I 

* difpatched a letter into the country, full of excufe, 

* and penitence, baited with all the fubmiflive elo- 
4 quence imaginable. In the mean time, I was no 

* left fedulous to find out fome employment, that 
4 might fait with my genius, and with my depen- 
' dancies at home* render my life eafy.* 

Whether his father was touched by the epiftld 
which our author in coniequence of this refolurJbn 
wrote to him, we cannot afcertain, as there is ho. 
mention made of it. Soon after this, we find him 
fchool mofter of Kingftonajpon Thames, and happy 
for him, had he continued in that more certain em- 
ployment, 
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ployment 9 and not have fo foon -exchanged St far 
beggary and reputation. Mr. Brown, impatient 
of a recluic lite, quitted the fchool, and came 
again to London ; and as he found his old cow* 
panion* more d -lighted with his wit, than ready to 
relieve hi* necefiities, he had rccourie to fcribbling 
for bread, which he per lormed with various fnccefs: 
Dr. Drake, who has written a defence of our au- 
thor's character, prefixed to his works, informs us, 
that -the fir ft piece which brought him into reputa- 
tion, was an account of the converfion of Mr. Bays; 
in a Uialo^ue, which met with a reception fnitable 
to the wit, ipirit, and learning of it. Put though 
this raifcd his fame, yet it added very little to his 
profit : For, though it made his company exceed- 
ingly covet, d, and might have recommended him 
to the great, as well as to the ingenious, yet he was 
of a temper not to chufe his acquaintance by intereit, 
and (lighted fuch an opportunity of recommending 
himfelf to the powerful and opnlent, as, if wifely 
improved, might have procured him dignities and 
preferments. The ftile of this dialogue, was like 
that of his ordinary converfation, lively and faceti- 
ous. It difcovered no fmall erudition, out managed 
with a great deal of humour, in a burlefque way ; 
which make both the reafoning and the extenuve 
reading, which are abundantly (hewn in it, ex- 
tremely furprizing and agreeable. The fame man- 
ner and humour runs through all his writings, 
whether Dialogues, Letters, or Poems. 

The only confidcrub!e objection, which the 
critics have made to his works is, that they 
want delicacy. But in anfwer to this, it may be 
affirmed, that there is as much refinement in his 
works, as the nature of humorous fatire, which it 
the chic beauty of his compofitions, will admit ; for, 
as fatire requires (bong ideas, the language will 
fomctimea be lefe poltfhed. Bat the delicacy fo 

much 
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jmich demanded, by fattening the colours weakens 
the drawing. Mr. Brown has been charged wkfc 
•inequality in hit writings : which is infgparable from 
feumanitv. 

Our author's letters, though written careletly ft) 
.private friend*, bear the true it amp and im^ge of a 
genius. * The variety of his learning may be feen in 
the L,acedxmooian Mercury, where abundance of 
critical quoftions of great nicety, are anfwercd with 
much tolidity and judgment, as well as wit, and 
humour. But that defign expoftng him too much .to 
the scruples of the grave and referred, as well as 
to the cenfurc, and curiofity of the impertinent, he 
foon discontinued it. Befnles, as this was a periodi- 
cal work, he who was totally without Itcadinefs, was 
very ill qualified for fuch an undertaking When 
the preis called upon him lor immediate tupply, he 
was often found debauching himfelf at a tavern, 
and by exceiive drinking unable to perform his 
engagements with the. public, by which nd doubt 
the work confidently furfercd. 

But there is yet another reafon why Mr. Brown 
has been charged with inequality in his writings; 
viz, that moil of the anonymous pieces which hap-* 
pened to plcafe the town, were fathered upon him.' 
This, though in reality an injury to him, is yet 9 ' 
proof of the univcrlality if his reputation, when 
whatever pleafcd from an unknown hand war 
afcribed to him ; but by theie means he was reputed 1 
the writer of many things unworthy of him. In* 
poetry he was not the author of any long piece, 
tor he was quite unambitious of reputation of that 
kind. Thuy are generally Odjs, Satires, and Epi- 
grams, and are certainly not the belt part of his 
works. His' IVan llations in Profe are many, and 
of various kinds, lii&ftilo is ilrougand maiculine ;' 
and if he was not fo nice in the choice of his authors, 
as might be < expected from a man of hit talk, he 

meft 
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ttiuft bfe>exo»4Mrfo^ep*^ stranflatk* 

as a talk, preibrtbM khn W the Bookfelkr*, fm 
whom be derived hii chief fupport. ft was th 
misfortune of our author to appear on tb* ftagt~< 
the world, when fears, atid jealoufic* bad foeine 
die tempers of men, and politics* and polfcsfcic 
had almoftV driven mirth and good natnft ew-t 
tiie nation : fo that the carefefs gay humour* ' aft 
negligent chearfal Wit. which in former : <Uyr ( 
tranquility, would have recommended kite to A 
converfation of princes, was, in a' gloomy period 
loft upon a people incapable of remhing gonuin 
humour. 

An anonymous author who h^ given the wott 
feme account of Mr. Brown, o Wer vev * *h*t 4 

* was notiiis immorality that hindered -fAmftoi 

* climbing to the top of poetry, and prefttinmr 

* but that he had 'a particular way of tinting * 
' hiinfelf. To fpeak in plain Engiiflt (fays he 
c <Tom Brown had left thesfpuk of * gentleiM 
« than the reft of the Wits, and -more of a Schoiaf 
•■* Tom thought himfelf as happy -with a mailePC 
' damnation in ah ob&ure hole, as another to haft* 

* gone to the devil- with all the fplendotr of "5 
« line equipage/ 'Twas not the brightne&ef Cm 

* lia's eyes* nor her gaudy trappings that atiraA 

* ed hii heart. Cupid might Keep his dares' 1 ! 

* himfelf ; Tom always carried his* fire about irim 

* If (he had but a mouth, two eya, and a noU 

* he never enquired after the- regulirity *>f he 
' dreft, or features* He ad ways brought *a *gP«a 

* ftomach with him, and ufed but little cetemooj 
'• in the preface.. As of his miftrefles, lb ho-wa 

* very negligent in the choice of his compani 

* ons, who were* fometixnes mean . and defpsenble 

* a circuxnftance -which never fails* to* ruura man* 

* reputation. He was of a lazy temper/ and th* 
4 Bookfellers .who gave him credk enoughs as v 

his capacity, had no confidence to put in hi 

diligence, 
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J: diUgence.V The lame igendeMui .jmionm as, 

.-that though; Tom Browa wasa good-natured .map, 

•j*t hie* hsri one pernicious. Quality, which eternally 

tnreciired. him enemies, ana that was* rather 40 

ttrfe hit friend, than hifcjoke.. ^ 

i:Qm of hit lampoons had almofl coft aim j« 

TfroOfAon at the cart's tail:} nor did he either fpare 

juend.or -fee, if the megrim of abufe once feiwl 

iVajy;:: He Jxad a. particular ffenics for fcandal, and 

.fcaJl ii OaJtUberail/ when he could find occafion. 

.H* ja Amed fb* being the author of a Libel, fix- 

jAjMo Snndny morning on the doors of Wcftmin- 

fter-abbcy, and many others, againft the clergy and 

^neXty, < At for religion, ,Brown never profe/Ted 

itirjbt *ad used 10 feyy xhat he underAoed the world 

•bitter., than to havfe the. imputation, of righteouf- 

actVlasdto his, charge : and the world, tone even 

Vt*k him, really thought him an Atheift. Bet 

though Blown never made any profeffions of reli- 

poiw yet it proceeded joore from affe&ation than 

•jajwriflion. When he came, npon his death-bed, 

W expre&d semorfe for his paft life, and difco- 

vetcd at that period, fentments which he had 

no w before tuirered to enter his mind. This 

penitential behaviour, in die opinion of fome, was 

the occafion why all his brethren negle&ed him, 

and did not beftow on his memory one elegiac 

fag, nor any of the rites of verfc. We find no 

encomiums upon him, but what appeared in a 

Grubftreet Journal, which, however, are much fu- 

pcrior to what was ufually to be found there. 

* ——A mournful mufe from Albion fwains pro* 

dace, 
. Sad as the fong a gloomy genius chafe, 
• . In artful numbers let. his.wie be (hewn, 

And as he lings of Boron's (peak his own * 
: Such be the bard, for only ,iuch is fit, 
- To trace pale Doron thro' the -fields of wit.- < 

Towards 
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. Toward* the latter end of oar author's Hfe, we* 
are iniormed by Mr. Jacob, that he was in favour 
with the earl of Dorfet, who invited him to din- 
ner on a Chriftmas-day, with Mr. Dryden, and 
fome other gentlemen, celebrated for ingenuity, 
(according to bis lordfhip's ufual cuflom) when Mr. 
Brown, to his agreeable furptize, found a Bank 
Mote of 50 1. under his plate, and Mr. Dr\den at 
|Le fame time was prefented with another of leoli 
Acts of munificence of this kind were very coat* 
mon with that generous fpirited nobleman.* 

Mr. Brown died in the year 1 704, and was interred 
in the Cloy iter of Welbninfter-abbey, near the re- 
mains of Mrs. Behn, with whom he was in- 
timate in his life-time. His whole works oenfift* 
ing of Dia'Dgues, Enays, Declamation*, Sttweaj 
Lettent from the Dead 10 the Living, IVaailatU 
ona, Amufemcnts, &c. wereprintedintvoLiamOy 
1707. In order that the reader may conaegv** 
true idea of the fpirit and humour, as well a*. 
of the character of Tom Brown, we JulU. -hei* 
infert an Imaginary Epiitie, written fom >tk# 
Shades. to his Friends among the Living ; with 41 
copy of V cries representing the Employment -o# 
bis poetical Brethren in that fancied Region; - < [ 
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Tom. Brown to his Friends among 
the Living. 

GlNTLlMEN, 

I Bear it with no little concern to find myfelf ft 
foon forgot among ye ; I have paid as conftant 
attendance to poll- hours, in expectation to heat 
from ye, as a hungry Irifh Man (at twelve) to i 
three-penny ordinary, or a decayed beau for nice* 
eating to a roafting- cook's. No amtfrous- keeping 
fool, banifhed from his Chloris in town, to hi! 
co a ntrv fblitude, has watted with greater impatU 
taee m a kind <epiftle from -her, man I for one 
from yen. I have fearched all private packets, 
•od 'examined crtry dragling; ghoft that came from 
yemr parts, without being able to get the leaft in^ 
teNigence of your affairs. This is the third fince 
ny «mval in thefe gloomv regions, and I can give 
myfelf -no reafbn why I have received none in an- 
fwer, unlets the packet- boat has-been taken by the 
French, or that ib little time has quite excluded 
me from yoar memories. In my nrft I gave yon 
an account of my journey hither, and my recep- 
tion among the ingenious in thefe gloomy regions. 

I arrived on the Banks of Acheron, and found 
Charon fcooping his wherry, who feeing mc ap- 
proach him, bid me fit down a little, for he had 
-been hard worked lately, and could not go with a 
£ngle pafTenger : I was willing enough to embrace 
the propol'aT, being much fatigued and weary. 
Having finifhed what he was about, he cad his 
rueful afpeft up to the clouds, and dcitiorrftrating 
from thence (as I fuppofe) it was near dinner- 
time, he took from out a locker or cupboard in 
the flern t>f -his pinnace, feme provender pinned 

up 
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up in a clean Knnen clout, aud a jack of liquor, 
and fell too without the leaft (hew of ceremony, 
unlefs indeed it were to offer me the civility of 
partaking with him. He muttered iomething to 
himfelf, which might be grace as far as I know » 
but if it were, 'twas as ftiort as that at an Aufti- 
on-d inner, nor did he devour what was before 
him with left application than I have fceQ.ibajo 
there. For my part, I could not but contemplate, 
on his Jhaggy locks, his withered fun- burnt .cowv 
tenance, together with the migbtineU and faa#jj(y 
of his beard; but above all, his brawny chop.t- 
knuckles employed my attention : In (hort. hair- 
ing fatirfed the cormorant in his guts, he had 
time to ask me what country-man I was ? to which 
I fubmiffively anfwered. an Engliih-man r O, ftp* 
he, thofe £nglifh-men are merry roquet,* aa44cNgL ( 
mifchief ; I have Jbmetimes a diverting ftory &oav 
thence : What news have you brought, with yo*7* 
truly I told his higbnefi I. came away •> fitd***. 
diflatisfied, and had not made any remarks oa th# < 
world for fome time before my death} and fif 
news I had not leifure to bring any thing -.of, 
moment. But ere we had talked much more, we 
faw two other paflengers approach us, who, by 
their often turning to one another, and their lay r 
ing down arguments with their hands, fecnedWv 
be in warm debate together; which was as wt. 
conjectured ; for when they drew nearer to u«t 
they proved to be a termagant High-Flyer, and 
a puritanical Scripturian, a fiery Scotchman ; Off- . 
cafional Conformity was their fubje£t ; for I hear4 
the Scot tell him 'twas all popery, downright 
popery, and that the inquiution in Spain was 
chriftianity to it, by retarding the fons of grace 
from partaking of the gifts of the Lord; he faid 
it was the building of Babel, and they were coo? 
founded in the works of their haids by the fonfiir 

fio* 
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of tongues ; fuch cry*, fays he, went. forth bq- 
the deioUtion of the great city. 
!iOO the fon of grace, fays the other, thou 
i fen of Satan, and had preached up iniqui- 
ft arc the evil tares, find the land can never 
pr till ye are rooted out from among the good 

^Oo art an inventer of lies, faid the difciple.of 
fCalvut, and the truth is not in thee \ ye are 
dy tifnded wretches, and your fury is the on* 

Si 6f ycfor religion, as the Actple is to the 
't your ofrgant are the prophane tinkling of 
eimbsni of Satan, that tickle the cars with 

has 1 the difpute lafted till they came to us* 
'getting into the boat, they joftlcd for prceroi- 
!e, whitlh might have prcucd a /harp conflict, 
ltot the old fellow took up a ftretchcr and 
M them. After which we paflcd peaceably 
>*o the other' fide : being landed, the Scot 
1 took dor way together, and left the furious. 
chmahto vent his fplccn by himfelf. We 
iMK travelled long before wc came to a po*. 
t$V village, where, from the various multitude, 
ev^fcricoiiritercd at a diftancc, we might ca-. 

Kcertjdtirre that fomething more than ordinary 
' kJfed them together In that manner j it re- 
(at near as I can defcribc it) that famous 
e balled Shfcrrick-fair, or a Staflordfliirc- Wake. 
He' we were applying our admiration that way, 
trrivtd at a small hut ercftcd for that pur- 
*,' where Nero the tyrant, like a blind fuller, 
'fiihmirided by a confufed tribe of all forts and 
kfp'Iike tyiothcr Orpheus among the beads. 
lie Various remarks I made (fome glancing. 
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noble fports might be ordained, and was (son fa- 
tisfied it was the Anniverfary Fcaft of their Great 
f .ady Proferpine's birth- day. 13 ut thefc things that 
I took to be diverting, fo elevated the fpleen of 
my Puritan companion, that he began loudJy to 
exclaim agninft thofc prophanc exercifes : he laid, 
they were impure, and lifted up the mind to lewd- 
nefs ; that thofc that followed them, were the foni 
of Belial, and wore the mark of the bead it 
their foreheads. I endeavoured to pacify the fanc- 
tified brother, by putting hm in mind where wf 
were, and that his rafhnefs might draw us into 
danger, being in a ft range place ; but all was in 
vain, I but ftirrcd up hi* fuiy more j for, turning 
his rebukes upon me, he told me, I was myfefi 
one of the wicked, and did rejoice in my heart 
at the deeds of darknefs : no, lays he, I will not 
be pacified, I will roar aloud to drown their in- 
cantatiorib ; yea, I will fet out a throat even as the 
bcafl that be!lo*veth ! fo that perceiving the mob 
gather about him, I thought it prudence to deal 
off, and leave him to the fury of tbofe, whole dif- 
pleafure he was about to incur. 

I had not gone far, but 1 Ypicd, two brawncy 
champions at a rubbers of curls, whjcji by die 
dexterity of their heads, hands, and heel}, I 
judged could be no other than Englishmen : nor 
were my ferttiments groundless, for prefendy I 
heard the mob cry out, O f rare Jo ! O! rare Jo I 
and attentively furvcying the combatants, I found 
it to be the merry Jo Haynes, fallen out with 
Plowdcn the famous Lawyer, about a game at 
Nine-holes ; and that ftiout had proclaimed Joe 
victorious. I was fomcthing fcrupulous of renew- 
ing my acquaintance, not knowing how the con- 
queror, in the mid it of hjs fuccefs, might, ufe me 
for makir.g bold with his character in my letters 
from the dead ; though 1 felt a fecrct deiire to dif- 
covcr my fc\f, y et ytu&ciiC& wOa&aod my inclina* 
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petted, especially to Dr. S- — t for beftowia* the 
ground I never frequented, to Dr. Garth and the 
reft for the charge of a hearfe and mourning 
coaches, which I could not have defirtd, and to 
Dr. D— — ke for defigning me a monument I know 
the world will reflect I never deferved j but for 
that, let my works teftify for me. And though 
ve are fatisfied my genins was never ovet-fruittol 
in the produ& of verfc, yet knowing theft fa- 
vours require fomcthing a little uncommon to make 
a fuitabte return, I mall take my leave in metre, 
and, if contrary to my opinion, it meets with a 
kind acceptance from the town, honeft Sam. mav 
clap it in the next edition of the State Poems, with 
Buckingham's name to it. 

When a fcurvy difeafe had lain hold of my car- 
cafe, 
Aud death to my chamber wis mounting the 

flair-cafe. 
I call'd to remembrance the fins I'd committed, 
Repented, and thought I'd for Heaven been 

fitted ; 
But alas f there is ftill an old proverb to croft 

us, 
I found there no room for the fons of ParnaJTns ; 
And therefore contented like others to fare, 
To the (hades of Elizium I (Irak did repair j 
Where Dnrden and other great wits o* the town, 
To reward all their labours, are damn'd to write 

on. 
Here Johnfon may boaft of his judgment and 

plot, 
And Otway of all the applaufe that he cot ; 
Loofc Eth ridge prefume on his ftile and his wit, 
And ShadweU of all the doll plays he e'r writ ; 
Nat. Lee here may boaft of his bombaft and 

rapture, 
And Buckingham rail to the end of the chapter; 
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The Revd. Mr. John Pom fret. 

THIS Gentleman's works are held in very great 
efteem by the common readers or poe- 
try ; it is thought as unfaihionable amongft ' peo- 
ple of inferior life, not to be pofleffed of the po- 
ems of Pom fret, as amongft perfons of tafte not 
to have the works of Pope in their libraries. 
The fubjefts upon which Pomfrct wrote were po- 
pular, his verification is far from being unmufi- 
cal, and as there is little force of thinking in 
his writings, they are level to the capacities of 
thofe who admire them. 

Our author was fen of the rev. Mr. Pomfret, 
re dor of Luton in Bcdfbrdihire, and hehimfelf was 
preferred to the living of Maiden in the fame coun- 
ty. He was liberally educated at an eminent 
grammar fchool in the country, fiom whence he 
was feat to the univerfity of Cambridge, but to 
what college is not certain. There he wrote 
moil of his poetical pieces, took the degree of 
ii*uilcr of arts, and very early accomplifhed him- 
fjlf in moll kinds of polite literature. A gentle- 
man who writes under the name of Philalethcs, 
and uho was an intimate friend wf Pomfret's, has 
cleared his reputation from the charge of fanati- 
cism, which ionic of hi* malic ou. Liieini«:& brought 
a;a.r.ft him. It was lhortiy a tjr M* leaving the 
univcrlity, .that he v\as pre .em a t - the living of 
Maiden abovementioned, and was, lays that gen- 
tleman, 
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tanao, fo far from being tinttured with fanati- 
:i(m, that I have often heard him exprefs his ab- 
wrrence of the deftruflive tenets maintained by 
tint people, both againft our religious and civil 
rights. This imputation it feems was call on him 
by there having been one of his fur-name, though 
not any way related to him, a diflenting teacher, 
and who publifhed fomc rhimes upon fpirftuai fub-. 
je&s, -as he called them, and which fufficiently 
proved him an enthufiaft. 

About the year 1703 Mr. Pomfret came up to 
London, for inftitution and induction, into a very 
confiderable living, but was retarded for fome time 
by a difguuV taken by dr. Henry Compton, then- 
blfliop of London, at thefe four lines, in the clofe 
of his poem entitled The Choice. 

And as I near approach'd the verge of life, 
Some kind relation (for I'd have no wife) 
Should take upon him all my worldly care, 
While I did for a better ftate prepare. 

The parenthefis in thefe verfes was fo malici- 
oufly reprefentcd to the bifliop, that his lordfhip 
was given to underftand, it could bear no other 
conftru&ion than that Mr. Pomfret preferred a mi- 
ftrefs before a wife ; though the words may as well 
admit of another meaning, and import no more, 
than the preference of a iingle life to marriage ; 
unlefs the gentlemen in orders will aiTert, that an 
unmarried Clergyman cannot live without a miftrefs. 
But the bilhop was foon convinced that this afper- 
fion againft him, was no more than an effort of 
malice, as Mr. Pomfret at that time was really 
married. The oppofition which his enemies mai!e 
to -him, had, in fome meafure, its effedt ; for by the 
©bftru&ions he met with, he was obliged to flay 
longer in London than he intended, and as the 
Small-pox then raged in the metropolis, he tokened 
La of 
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them, and died in London in the 36 th year of hit age. 
The above-mentioned friend of Mr. Pomfret, 
has likewife (hewn the ungenerous treatment he 
met with in regard to his poetical compontions, 
in a book entitled Poems by the Earl of Rofcom- 
mon, and Mr. Duke, printed 1717, in the pre- 
face to which, the publifher has peremptorily 
inferted the following paragraph. * In this col- 
' lecliort, fays he, of my lord Rofcommoxf s poems, 
4 care has been taken to infert all I poffibly 
4 could procure, that are truly genuine, there 
4 having been fev-eral things puhlifhed under 
4 his name, which were written by others, the ao- 

* thors of which I could fet down if k were ma- 

* terial. 4 " Now, fey s the gentleman, this arrogant 
' editor would have been more juft, both to the 
4 pubic, and to the earl of Rofoommon's memory, 

* in telling us what things had been pubKflied nn- 
4 der his lordfhip's name by others, than by con* 
4 cealing the authors of any fuch grofs impofiti- 
4 ons. ' Inllead of which, he is fo much a Aran* 
4 £er to impartiality, that he has been guilty of 

* the very crime he exclaims againll ; for he has 
4 not only attributed the profpeu of death to the 

* earl of Rofcommon, which was wrote by Mr. 
4 Pomfret, after the deceafe of that *•»:* ; bat 
4 likewife another piece entitled the F ■ • -.r of 

* Jeremy Paraphrafca, prophetically t.T . iting 
4 the pafiionate grief of the Jewish pco;Ic, • the 
4 lot's of their town, and fanctuary, urttti. .Mr. 
4 Southcot, a gentleman who published u ■; the 
4 year 1717, lb that it is to be hoped, in 1 fururc 
4 edition of the earl of Rofcommon's, and Mr. 
4 Duke's roems, the fame care will be ul^n to 
4 do thefe gentlemen juftice, as to prevent an ether 
4 pcrfon from hercartcr injuring the merrily of 
4 his lordfhip.* 

Mr. Pomfret publilhed his poems in thj -car 
1 609, to which he has prefixed a very moi^f and 

fea«4>le 
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fenfible preface, * I am not fo fond of fame, fays 

• he, as to dclire it from the injudicious many ; 
' nor as fo mortified a temper as not to wifh it 

• from the difcerning few. Tis not the molti- 

• tude of applauders, but the good fame of theap- 
' plauders, which eftablifhes a valuable reputation.* 

His poetical eompofitions confiil chiefly of 

1. The Choice, which we (hall infert as a fpeci- 
men. 

2* Cruelty and Luft, an Epiftolary Eflay, founded 
upon the famous Story which happened in the 
reign of King James II. Kirk, who was that 
Prince's general againft the duke of Monmouth, 
was follicited by a beautiful lady in behalf of 
her httiband, who then lay under fentence jof 
•death. The inhuman general confented to grant 
•his -fair petitioner her requeft ; but at no lefs a 
price than that of her innocence. The ladv doac- 
4d en her hufband, and maintained a hard ftrug- 
gje between virtue, and affeclion, the latter of which 
at lad prevailed, and (lie yielded to his guilty em- 
braces. The next morning Kiik, with unparal- 
leled brutality, defired the lady to look out at the 
window of his bedchamber, when (he was ftruck 
with the horrid fight of her hufband upon a fcaffbld, 
ready to receive the blow of the executioner ; and 
before (he could reach the place where he was, in 
order to take a laft embrace, her hufband was n+ 
more. 

How far the lady may bejuftified in this con- 
duel, is not our buUnefs to difcufs : if it is called 
by the, name of guilt, none ever had more pref- 
•fing motives ; and if fuch a crime could admit 
of an excuie, it mud be upon fuch an occafion. 

L 3 3» Several 
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3. Several Epiilles to his Friends under 

4. Upon the Divine Attributes. 

5. A Profpeft of Death. 

5. Upon the General Conflagration, andtheenfa- 
ing Judgment. There were two pieces of our au- 
thor's, published after his death by his friend Phi- 
lalethes ; the firft of thefe entitled Reafon, was 
wrote by him in the year 1 700, when the debates 
concerning the doclrrne of the Trinity were carried 
on with (o milch heat by the Clergy one again& 
another, that the royal authority was interpoied in 
order to put an end to a controversy, which could. 
never be fettled, and which was pernicious in its 
con Sequences. This is a fevere fatire, upon one 
of the parties engaged in that difpute, but kit 
not inferting it amongft his other poem* wfcpp 
he collected them into a volume, was, on ac- 
count of his having received vtry particular fa- 
vours, from fome of the perfons therein men- 
tioned. The other is entitled Dies NovifEma, ox 
the Lad Epiphany, a Pindaric Ode on Chrift's 
iccond Appearance to judge the World. In this 
piece the poet exprefles much heart-felt piety : It it 
animated, if not with a poetical, at leaft with b 
devout a warmth, that as the Guardian has obferv- 
td of Divine Poetry, * We (ball find a kind of re- 
« fuge in our pleafure, and our diverfion will be- 
* come our fafety.' 

This is all the account we are favoured with of 
the life and writings of Mr. Pom fret : A man 
not deftiture either of erudition or genii*?, of 04* 
exceptionable morals, though expofed to the ma- 
lice of antagonifts. As he was a prudent man* and 
educated to a profeffion, he was not fubjed to 

the 
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the ufual neceffitics of the poets, but his fphert be- 
ing fomewhat obfeure, and his life unactive, there 
are few incidents recorded concerning him. If he 
had not fortune fufficient to render him confpicu- 
ous, he had enough to keep his life innocent, 
which he feems to have fpent in eafe and tranquil- 
lity, a fituation much more to be envied than the 
kigheft blaze of fame, attended with racking cares, 
and innumerable follicitudes. 

The CHOICE, 

IF Hetv'n the grateful liberty would give, 
That I might chafe my method how to live. 
And mil tnofe hours propitious fate thoukL lend, 
In blifsful eafe and tatisfadion fpend, 

Near feme fair town I'd have a private feat, 
Built uniform j not little, nor too great : 
Better if on a fifing ground it flood 
On this fide fields, on that a neighboring wood. 
It (houkl within no other things contain, 
Bift what were ufeful, neceifary, plain : 
Methinks 'tis naufeous, and I'd ne'r endure 
The ntodlefs pomp of gawdv furniture. 
A little garden, grateful to the eye, 
And a cool rivulet run murm'rimz by : 
On whofe delicious banks a ftately row 
Of (hady Lymes or Sycamores (hould grow. 
At th' end of which a filcnt ihtdy plac d, 
Should be with all the nobleft authors grae'd. 
Horace and VirgiJ, in whofe mighty lines 
Immortal wit and folid learning (nines. 
Sharp Juvenal, and amVous Ovid too, 
Who all the turns of love's foft paffion knew : 
He that with judgment reads his charming lines, 
In which ftrong art with ftronger nature joins, 
Muft grant his fancy, does the bell excel ; 
His thoughts fo tender, and expreb'd fo well. 

L 4 With 
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With all thofe moderns, men of fteady feTrfcy 
Eftcem'd for learning, and for eloquence. 
In fome of thefc, as fancy mould advife. 
I'd always take my morning evercife : 
For Aire no minutes bring us more content, 
Thin thofe in pleaiing, ufeful fludies fpent. 

Id have a clear, and competent eftate, 
That I might live genteely, but not great : 
As much as I could moderately fpend, 
A little more,, ibmetimes t' oblige a friend. 
Nor fhould the fons of poverty repine * 
Too- much at fortune, they {hould tafte of mine ; 
And all that objects of true pity were 
Should be relieVd with what my wants could 

fpare : 
For that, our Maker has too largely giv'n, 
Should be returned, in gratitude to Hcav'n. 
A frugal plenty fhould my table ipread j 
With healthy, not luxurious, difhes fed : 
Enough to fatisfy, and fomething more 
To feed the Granger, and the neighbVing poor : 
Strong meat indulges vice, and pampYing food 
Creates difeafes, and inflames the blood. 
But what's fufficient to make nature ftrong, 
And the bright lamp of life continue long, 
I'd freely take, and, as I did poflefs, 
1 Ijc bounteous author of my plenty blefs. 

I'd have a little vault, but always flor'd 
With the beft wines each vintage could afford* 
Wine whets the wit, improves its native force, 
And gives a pleafant flavour to difcourfe : 
Y>y making all our fpirits debonair, 
Throws orF the lees, the fedirncnt of care, 
Hut as the grcatcfl blcffing Heav'n lends, 
May be debauch'd and ferve ignoble ends : 
So, but too oft, the Grape's refrefhing juice 
Docs many mifchievous effects produce. 

My 
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My houfe (hould no fuchfudedifordcrs know, 

As from high drinking confcquently flow : 

Nor would I nfe what was fo kindly giv'n 

To the difhonour of indulgent Heav'n. 

If any .neighbour came, he ihould be free, 1 

Ui'd with refpett, and not uneafy be, > 

In my retreat, or to himfelf or me. J 

What freedom, prudence, and right rcafon give, 

All men may wilh impunity receive : 

But the leaft fwerving from their rule's too much * 

For what** forbidden us, 'tis death to touch. 

That life might be more comfortable yet, 
And all my joys rcnVd, fincerc, and great ; 
I'd chufe two friends, whofe company would be 
A great advance to my felicity. 
Well born, of humour fuited to my own ; 
Difcreet, ,andmcn, as well as books, have known, 
Brave, gen'rous, witty, and exaclly free 
From loofe behaviour, or formality. 
Airv, and prudent, merry, butnotli^ht* 
Quick in decerning;, and in judging right. 
Secret they mould l>c, faithful to their trull j 
In reas'ning cool, flrong, temperate, andjulL 
Obliging, open, without hufiing, brave, 
Brifk in gay talking, and in fober, grave. 

Clofein dtfpute, but not tenacious > try'd 

Bv folid realon, and let that decide. 

Not prone to lull, revenge, or envious hate j. 

Nor bufy medkrs with intrigues of (late. 

Stranger* to flander, and fworn foes to ipig'it: 

Not auarrcifomc, bat flout enough to fight. 

Loyal, and pious, friends to Cafar, true 

As dying martyrs, to their Maker too. 

in their fociety I could not mifs 

A permanent, An cere, fubftantialblifs.. 

Would bounteous Heav'n once more indulge*. 
I'd chufc 
(Tor who wo.'ld fo much f.iti>faftion lof% 

L 5 A* 
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As witty nymphs in convention, rivej 
Near fomeobliging, modeft fair to live ; ' 
For there's that fweetnefs in a female mind, * 
Which in a man's we cannot hope to find': 
That by a fecret, but a powerful art, 
Winds up the fprings of life, and does impar 
Frcfh vital heat, to the tranfported hearth 

I'd have her reafon all her paffions fway ; 
Bafy in company, in private gay ; 
Coy to a fop, to the deferving free, 
Still conftant to herfelf, and juft to me. 
A foul fhe fhould have, for great a&ions fit j 
Prudence and wifdom to direct her wit: 
Courage to look bold danger in the face, 
No fear, but only to be proud, or bafo: 
Quick to advife, by an emergence preft, 
To give good counfel, cr to take the beft. 
I'd have th* expreflion of her thoughts be fuch 
She might not feem referv'd, nor talk too mo 
That (hews a want of judgment and of femV: 
More than enough is but impertinence. 
Her conduct regular, her mirth refined, 
Civil to Grangers to her neighbours kind. 
Av.rfe to vani y, revenge, and pride, 
In all the meth ds of deceit untry'd. 
So faithful ro her fr end. and good to all, 
No cenfrre might i pon her actions fall : 
Then would e'en nvy be compjll'd to fay, 
She goes the leaft of woman kind aftray. 

To this fair creature I'd fometimes retire, 
Her converfjt.nn v ould new joys inlpirc; 
G ve life an edge fo keen, no furly care 
Would vent" re to aflai.lt m> foul, or dare 
Near my retreat to hide one fecret i'narc. 
But fo divine, 10 noble a lepalt 
I'd feidom, and with moderation tafte, 
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n higbeft cordials all their virtue lofe 
r a too frequent, and too bold an ufe : 
tyt whet would cheer the fpirit in diArds * . 
oils our .health, when taken to excefs. 

I'd be concerned in no litigious jar* 
elov'd by all, . not vainly popular, 
ftiate'er aJfiftance I had pow'r to bring 
"oblige my country, or to ferve my Iting, 
hcnc'er they caird, I'd readily afford 
Vf tongue, my pen, my counfcl, or my fword« 
aw foits I'd (nun, wkh as much ftudious care* 
J I would dens where hungry lions are;: 
Ad rather put up injuries, than be 
plague, to him, who'd be a plague to me* 
toriue quiet at a price too great, 
ogive for my revenge fo dear a rate : 
or what do we by all our buflle gain* 
tt counterfeit delight* for real pain » 

If Heav'n a date of many years would give^ 
bus I'd in pleafure, eafe, and plenty live. 
ad as I near approached the verge of life* ' 
►me kind relation (for I'd have no wife) 
kould take upon him all my worldly care* 
'hile I did for a better ftate prepare, 
den I'd not be with any trouble vex'd ; 
or have the evening of my days perplex'cL 
it by a filent, and a peaceful death, 
'ithout a figh, refign my aged breath : 
od when committed to the dud, I'd have 
5w tears* but friendly, dropt into my graview 
hen would my exit fo propitious be, 
11 men would wifh to live and die, like me* 
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Dr. William King* 

THIS ingenious gentleman, was fon of 
Ezekiel Sing, of London. He received 
the rudiments of his education in Weftmin- 
fter-fchool, under Dr. Bulby, and was removed 
from thence to ChriftV Church in Oxford, in 
Michaelmas term, 1681, when at the age of eigh- 
teen. He ftudicd the civil law, and praclifed it tt 
Doctor's- Commons, with very great reputation; 
but the natural gaiety of his temper, and die love of 
company, betrayed him into thofe pieafures, which 
were incompatible with his profeffion. 

Our author, by the reputation of his abilities 
obtained a patron in the earl of Pembroke, who 
upon his being appointed lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
prefs'd him to go over to that' kingdom. 

Upon' Dr. king's arrival in Ireland, his excel- 
lency appointed him judge advocate, foJc commiT- 
iioner of the prizes, and record keeper. There, h< 
was well received, and countenanced by perfons ol 
the mod diftinguifhed rank, and' could he have 
changed his difpofition with the c Innate, had thee 
an opportunity of making his fortune ; but fo fai 
was he from improving this occafion to the parpofei 
of his intereft, that he returned back to England 
with no other trcafure, than a few merry Poems 
and humorous Efiays. He was naturally of a cour- 
teous behaviour, and very obliging : His converfa 
tion was chearful, and his wit pTeafant and enter- 
taining. But at length he chiefly fubfifted on hi* 
fellow ihip in ChriftV Church College : Before this 

time 
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time, lie had publifhed his mod ingenious Poem, 
called the Art of Cookery, in imitation of Horace's 
Are of Poetry, with fome Letters to Dr. Lifter and 
, others ; • occafioned principally by the title of a 
book, publifhed by the Dr. being the works of 
Apicius Ccelius, concerning the Coups and fauces 
ot the ancients, with an extract of the greatcft curi- 
ofities contained in that book. A mongft his Letters, 
is one upon the Dcnti Scalps, or Tooth-picks of 
the Antients : Another contains an imitation of 
Horace : Epift. 5. Book I. being his invitation of 
Torqaatus to fupper. And a third, contains re- 
marks on lord Grimfton's play, called the Lawyer's 
Fortune ; or Love in a Hollow-Tree. 

At his lcifure hours he wrote likewife, The Art 
of Love, an imitation of Ovid, Dc Arte Amandi. 
To which he prefixed an account of Ovid. In the 
latter part of his life, about the year 1 71 1 , he pub- 
liflicd an Hiftorical Account of the Heathen Gods 
and Heroes, for the ufc of Weft minder, and other 
fchools ; for the better and more cafy underftanding 
of the Claflics. Betides thefe performances, we 
likewife find three numbers of a projeel, entitled, 
the Tranfactioncr, or, Ufcful Tranfa&on* : Con- 
taining a great number of fmall pieces, which it 
would be tedious here to enumerate *. 

We have already obferved, that our author while 
iu Ireland, neglected the bell opportunity of en- 
creating his fortune; and the circumftancc which 
occafioned it we find to be this : He had contracted 
an intimacy which foon grew into friendship, 
with judge Upton, a man of the fame temper 
with himfelf, who delighted in retirement and 
poetical amufement. He had a country villa 

• The irfign of thit work, wat in ridicule Sir Har.s SioaVt 
writ;ng», in the Phiia&fhUaJ Trar.b&;o»4 of the Roy4- 
Srtcic'y i of wh.'ch Dr. Sloan wat frac:*ry. Thit work, o? Dr. 
Kiag*«, which ii new become rery (c*rct, is one M the fever eft 
•a* oKrrieft Satires due cttr was written is Profe, 

near 
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called Mouritown, near Dublin, where he and Dr. 
King ofed to retire, and fpend moft of their time" 
without any regard to their public offices; and by 
thefe means neglecting to pay court to the lord 
lieutenant, they fell under his difpleafure. Thefe 
two poetical companions, indulged no other thoughts, 
but thofe of living and dying in their rural retreat. 
Upon this occahon, Dr. King wrote a Paftoral 
Poerr> called Mully of Mountown : Molly was the 
name of a Red- Cow which gave him milk, whom 
he made the chief Subject of his Poem ; which at that 
time the critics would have impofed upon the word 
as a political allegory, tho' this was a manner of 
writing, with which the Dr. was totally unac- 
quainted. 

When Dr. King, after his return from Ireland, 
had retired to live upon his fellowfhip at Oxford, he 
was follicited by the earl of Anglefey to come to> 
town, and undertake a caufe of his, then before the 
Houie of Lords, (in relation to fome cruelties he 
was accufed of ufing to his lady) back'd by the 
violent profecotion of his mother-in-law, the coun- 
tefs of Dorchefter. Upon this occafion die Doctor 
(hook off the indolence of his nature, and fo Arena* 
oufly engaged in the caufe of his patron, that he 
gained the reputation of an able lawyer as well as a 
poet. He naturally hated bufinefs, especially that of 
an advocate; but when appointed as a delegate, made 
a very difcerning and able judge, yet never could 
bear the fatigue of wrangling. His chief pleafure 
confided in trifles, and he was never happier, than 
when hid from the world. Few people pleafed him. 
in converfation, and it was a proof of his liking 
them, if his behaviour was tolerably agreeable. He 
was a great difiembler of his natural temper, which 
was fallen, morofe, and peevifh, where he durft 
fhew it ; but he was of a timorous difpofition, and 
the leait (light or neglect: offered to him, uould 
throw him into a melancholy defpondency. He* 

was* 
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was apt to fay a great many i1|.oator*d things, but 
was never known to do one : He was made up of 
tenderneft, pity, and compamon ; and of fo femi- 
nine a difpofition, that tears would fall from hit 
eye* upon the fmalleft occafion. 

At kit education had been fWcl, fo he waa 
always of a religious difpofition, and would not enter 
•pon the bufinefs of the day, till he had performed 
kis devotion, and read feveral portions 0/ fcriprure 
out of the Pfalmt, the Prophets, and the New. 
Teftament* 

It appears from his loofc papers, which he calls 
Advenaria, that he had 'been fuch an affiduous ftu- 
dent, that before he was ekjht years in the oniverfity, 
he had read ortr and nude reflection* on twenty* 
two thoufand books and manufcripts j a few of which 
we (hall give as fpecimen, in order to let the rea- 
der into tne humour and tafte of our author. 

* Diogenes Laertius, Book I.— — Thalet, being 
afked how a man might moft eafily brook misfor- 
tunes ? anfwered, if he faw his enemies in a worfo 
condition. It is not agreed, concerning the wife- 
men 1 or whether indeed they were feven.' 

• There is a very good letter of Piftftratus to 
Solon, and of the fame llile and character with 
thofe of Phalaris.' 

4 Solon ordained, that the guardians of orphans 
(hould not cohabit with their mothers : And that 
no perfon (hould be a guardian to thofe, whofe 
•date defcended to them at the orphan's deceafe. 
That no feal-graver Ihould keep the feal of a ring 
that wat fold : That, if any man pot out the eye of 
him who had but one, he fhould lofe both his.ottft! 
That, where a man never planted, it (hould WrJeith 
to take away 1 That, it (hould be death for a ma- 
giftratc to be taken in drink/ 

4 Solon's 
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* Solon's letters at the end of his life, in Laertins, 
give us a truer Idea of the man, than all he has 
written before, and are indeed very fine : Solon's to 
Crasfus are very genteel; and Pitaccus's on the 
other fide, are rude and philofophical : However, 
both mew Craefus to have been a very good man. 
Thefe epiftles give a further reafon to believe, that 
the others were written by Phalaris. There is a 
letter from Cleobulus to Solon, to invite him to 
Lindus.' 

' Bion ufed to fay, it was more eafy to determine 
differences, between enemies than friends; for that 
of two friends, one would become an enemy ; but 
of two enemies, one would become a friend. * 

' Anachariis has an epiftle to Craefus, to thank him 
for his invitation ; and Periander one to all die 
wifemen, to invite them to Corinth to him, after 
their return from Lydia. Epimenides has an epiftle 
to Solon, to invite him to Crete, under the tyranny 
of Pififbratus.' 

' Epimenides often pretended that he rofc from 
death to life.' 

The above notes are fufficient to (hew that he read 
the ancients with attention, and knew how to feleft 
the raoft curious parages, and mod defcrving the 
reader's obfervation. 

About the year 1 7 1 1 the Dr. publifhed a piece 
called the Britifh Palladium, or a welcome of lord 
Eolingbroke from France. Soon after this, Dr. 
Swift, Dr. Friend, Mr. Prior, with fome others 
of tJ lord Bolingbroke's adherents, paid a vifit to 
Dr'jwKing, and brought along with them, the key 
of the Gazetteer's office, together with another key 
for the ufe of the paper office. The day following 

this 
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tbis friendly vifit, the Dr. entered upon his new 
poft ; and two or three days after waited on his 
benefactor lord Bolingbroote, then fecretary of 
ftate. 

The author of the Doctor's life, publiftied by 
Carl, has related an inftance of inhumanity in alder- 
man Barber, towards Dr. King. This magiitrate 
was then printer of the Gazette, and was to cruel 
as to oblige the Dr. to fit up till three or four o'clock 
in the morning, upon thofe days the Gazette was' 
published, to correct the errors of the prefs ; which 
was not the bufinefs of the author, but a corrector, 
who is kept for that purpofe in every printing-office 
of any confequence. This flavery the Dr. was not 
able to bear, and therefore quitted the office. The ' 
alderman's feverity was the more unwarrantable, as 
fhc Dr. had been very kind in obliging him, by 
writing Examiners, and fome other papers, gratis, 
which were of advantage to him as a printer. 
Thofe writings at that juncture made him known to 
the miaidry, who afterwards employed him in a 
date paper called the Gazettee. 

About Midfummer 1 71 2 the Dr. quitted his em- 
ploy, and retired to a gentleman's houfe on Lambeth 
fide the water ; where he had diverted himfelf a 
fammer or two before : Here he enjoyed his 
lov'd tranquility, with a friend, a bottle, and his 
books; he frequently vifited lord Clarendon, at 
Somerfet- houfe, as lone as he was able. It was 
the autumn feafon, arid the Dr. began infenfibly to 
droop • He (hut himfelf up entirely from his neareft 
friends, and would not fo much as fee lord 
Clarendon j who hearing of his weak condition, 
ordered his filler to go to Lambeth, and fetch him 
from thence to a lodging he had provided for him, 
in the Strand, over againfl Somerfet-houfc where 
next day about noon he expired, with all the pati- 
ence, and refignation of a philofopher, and the true 
devotion of a chrjftian ; but woula not be perfuaded • 

to 
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to go to reft die night before, till he made foch a 
will, ai he thought would be agreeable to lord 
Clarendon* inclinations ; who after his death took 
care of his fur. eral. He was decently interred in 
the cloiiters of Weftmintter-Abbey, next to his 
matter Dr. Knipe, to whom a little before, he de- 
dicated his Heathen Gr.ds. The gentleman al- 
ready mentioned, who has tranfmitted fome account 
of our author to pofttrity, delineates his chancier in 
the following manner. * He was a civilian, exqui- 

• iitely well read ; a fkillful judge, and among the 

* learned, an universal fcholar, a critic, and an adept I 

* in all fciences and languages expert; and onrEngliu 

• Ovid, among the poets : In conversation, he was 

• grave and entertaining, without levity or fplcen : 

* As an author, his character may be alfo fomm'd 
' up in the following lines.* 

Read here, in fofteft found* the fweettft fatire, 
A pen dipt deep in gall, a heart good-nature j 
An Englith Orid, from his birth he feems, 
Infpired alike with ftrong poetic dreams ; 
The Roman, rants of heroes, gods, and Jove, 
The Briton, purely paints the ait of love. 

As a fpecimen of oar author's verification, we 
mall fele& a Poem of his called, the Art of making 
Puddings * published in his Mifcellai aes. 

I fing of food, by Britifh nniie defign'd, 

To make the (tripling brave, and maiden kind. 

Delay not mufe in numbers to rehearfe 

The pleafures of our life, and finewsof our verie. 

Let pudding's dim, mod wholfome, be thy theme, 

And dip thy fwelline plumes in fragrant cream. 

Sing then that diih to fitting to improve 

A tender modefty, and trembling love a 

Swimming in butter of a golden hue, 

GarniuYd with drops of Role's fpicy dew. 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes the frugal matron Teems in had;, 
Nor -cares to beat her podding into pafte : 
Yet milk in proper (kiflet (he will place, 
And gently ipice it with a blade of mace; 
Then fet fome careful damlel to look to't; 
And ft ill to ftir away the bifhopVfoot; 
For if burnt milk fhou d to the bottom dick, 
Like over- heated- zeal, 'twould make folks fick. 
Into the Milk her flowV (he gently throws, 
As valets now wouM powder tender beaus : 
The lipoid forms in hafty mafs unite, 
Both equally delicious as they're white. 
In fhining di(h the hafty mafs is thrown, 
And feems to want no graces but its own. 
Yet toll the houfewife brings in frcfti fupplies, 
To gratify the tafte, and pTeaie the eyes. 
She on die furface lumps of butter lays, 
Which, melting with the heat, its beams difplays ; 
From whence it caufes wonder to behold 
A lil vex foil bedeck'd with ftreams of gold-! 
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Thomas Sprat (Bifliop of Ro* 

CHESTER) 

WA S descended from a very worthy, though 
obfeure family, being the fon of a private 
country mini tier; but his great merit raifed him to 
that eminent ftation in the church, wherein he long 
prefided, and was defervedly accounted one of the ■ 
moft confiderable prelates of his time. The Oxford 
antiquary informs us, that on the 16th of January 
1654, he was entered in Wadham- College, where 
he purfued his (ladies with the clofeft application, 
and diftinguifhed himfclf by his prudent and courte- 
ous behaviour. 

On the 3d of July 1669, Mr. Sprat took his 
matter of arts degree, and the fame day, commenced 
doctor in divinity. . He had not long been in holy 
orders, till he was introduced at court, and by a 
happy power in converfation,. fo attracted the re- 
gard of Charles the lid. that he was coniidered as 
a man (landing fair for preferment. In 1 683, broke 
out the Ryc-houfe Plot, a relation of the particulars 
of which, Charles the lid. commanded Dr. Sprat to 
draw up. This the Dr. in a letter to lord Dorfet, 
informs us, he did with great unwillingncfs, and 
would have been impelled by no other confedera- 
tion, than that of a royal command. The reafon 
he executed thefe orders with fo much reluctance, 
was, becaufe.many of the moft popular men in the 
nation were either concerned themfelves, or had fome 
relations engaged, fo that an account of a plot thus 

Supported 
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pported, mud cxpofe he writer to partial or 
pdlaj rcfentment*. 

He rcqueftcd the king, that he might be permit* 
i to (pare feme names, and to reprcfent the be- 
viour of others in a. candid a light as poUiblc, in 
lich rcquclt his majefty indulged him j but not- 
thftandinz all the candour he observed, and the 
oft difpaflionate reprcfentation of fu£ts, yet his 
mpofing this relation, was brought againft him as 
crime, for which an oppofite purty endeavoured, 
id had almoft effected hit ruin. This work, tho' 
ifticd in the year 1683 was not publiflicd till 
»8c, when it came into the world, under the im- 
mate direction of king James the lid. It was 
1 doubt in confequence of this court iervice, that 
1 was made dean of Wcitiiiinltcr, Annoi6K^; and 
(hop of Rochcfler the year following. Another 
tone took in the fhort reign of king lames, like- 
lit expofed him to the rcfentment of that power 
kich took place ac the revolution, which was his 
ting in the ccclcftailical commiilion. By this he 
ew upon himfelf almoft an univerfal cenfure, 
bich he acknowledges to be juft ; as appears by a 
tter he wrote upon that occaiion to the earl of 
orfet, in the year 1689 j which thus begins. 

■ My Lord, 
• I think I mould be wanting to myfelf at this 
time, in my own nccettary vindication, fliould I 
forbear any longer ro give my friends a true ac- 
count of my behaviour in the late ecclcfuflical 
commiflion. Though I profefs what I now fay, 
I only intend as a rcafonahlc mitigation of the 
offence 1 have given, not entirely to juflifv my 
fitting in that court ; for which I acknowledge I 
have defervedly incurred the cenfuic of many 
good men j and I wilh I may ever be able to 
make a fufficient amends to my country for it.' 

ilii 
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His crime in this particular was fomewhat alle- 
viated, by his renouncing the commiffion, when he 
perceived the illegal practices they were going to 
put in execution. His offences were ftreunoofly 
urged againft him, and had not the earl of Dorfct 
warmly efpoufed his intereft, he had probably been 
ttript of his ccclefiaflical preferments. His lord- 
fhip charged the ill-conduct of both thefe affairs 
upon king lames and his miniftry; and thereby 
brought the bifhop's opponents to a perfect reconci- 
liation with him. 

Notwithstanding this accommodation, fuch was 
the inquietude of the times, that his lordfhip had 
not long enjoyed this tranquility, before theie was 
hatched a moft villainous contrivance ; not only to 
take away his life, but, the lives of archbifhop 
Sancroft, lord Marlborough, and feveral other 
perfons of honour and dmindion ; by forging an 
inftrument under their hands, fetting forth, that 
they had an intent to reftore king James, and to 
feize upon the perfon of the princefs of Orange, 
dead or alive; to furprize the tower, to raife a 
mighty army; and to bring the city of London 
into fubjeclion. This black confpiracy to murthcr 
fo many innocent perfons, was by the providence of 
God foon detedled ; and his lordfhip drew up, and 
publifhed an account of it, under this title, A Rela- 
tion of the Wicked Contrivance of Stephen Black- 
head, and Robert Young, againft the Lives of fe- 
veral Perfons, by forging an AfTociation under their 
Hands. In two parts. The firft being a Relation 
of what pafied at the three Examinations of his 
Lordftiip, by a Committee of Lords of the Privy- 
Council. The fecond, being an Account of the* 
two Authors of the Forgery ; printed in qoarto, in 
the year 1692. 

His lordfhip was honourably acquitted ; and he 
ever after looked upon this efcape, as one of the* 
melt remarkable YAe&n^* of Ui life. * Id fuch 
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1 critical times (fays he) how little evidence would 
' havefufficedtoruin any man, that had been ac- 
4 cufed with the lead probability of truth ? I do 
4 therefore, mod folemnly oblige myfelf, and all 
' mine, to keep the grateful remembrance of my 
4 deliverance, perpetual and facred.' 

Hitherto, we have confidered Dr. Sprat in his 
epifcopal, and public chara&er ; in which if he 
fell into fome errors, he has a right to our candour, 
as they feem rather to have proceeded from mifmfor- 
mation, and excefs of good-nature, than any male- 
volent, or felfifli principle : We mail now take a 
view of him as an author. 

His firft appearance in that fphere, was in the 
year 1659, when in concert with Mr. Waller, and 
Mr. Dryden, he printed a Pindarique Ode, to the 
Memory of the moil renowned Prince, Oliver, Lord 
Prote&or, &c. printed in quarto, which he dedica- 
ted to the reverend Mr. Wilkin's, then warden of 
Wadham-College ; by whofe approbation and re- 
quest, it was made public, as the author defigned it 
only for a private amufement. This was an unfa- 
vourable circumftance for our author, as it more 
particularly (hews the field enefs of his difpofition in 
(Ute-matters, and gave him lefs credit with thofc 
parties be afterwards efpoufed . 

His next production in poetry, was an Ode on the 

Plague of Athens ; which happened in the fecond 

year of the Pelopponcfian war, firft described by 

Fhucydides, afterwards by Lucretius: This Mr. 

'prat dedicated to his worthy and learned friend, 

)r. Walter Pope. The performance (tood the teft 

p the fevereft ciitics ; and in the opinion of the beft 

dges, the manner of his great original was judi- 

mily imitated. Soon after this, he proceeded to 

'Cthe public a fpscimen of his abilities in another 

d, and fuccccded with the grcateft applaufe j 

ch was his Obfervations onMonficur de berbicre's 

Voyage 
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Voyage into England, wriuen to Dr. Wren, pro- 
fcflbr of aftronomy in Oxford ; printed in o&avo, 
in the year 1665. 

Mr. Sprat in the beginning of his letter acquaint! 
the Dr. with the motives of his engaging with 
Monfieur Serbiere, • Having now (fays he) undo 
' my hands, rhc hiftory of the Royal-Society, it 

* will be in vain for me to try to reprefent its defign 
« to be advantageous to the glory of England, ii 

* my countrymen (hall know, that one who calls 
' hirnfelf a member of that focicty, has efcaped un- 

* anfwcred in the public difgraccs, which he has 
' cad on our whole nation.' — In this performance 
Mr. Sprat has given an undeniable proof, that the 
ftrcngth and folidity of an Englifh pen, is infinitely 
fupcrior to the gallant air of a French author, who 
is fprightly without propriety, and pofitivc without 
truth. 

About two years after, 1667, our author pub* 
lifted his incomparable Hiftory of the Royal 
Society of London, for the improvement of natural 
knowledge ; a work which has acquired him very 
great reputation, and has ranked him with the moil 
elegant and polite writers of that age. Soon 
after this, Mr. Sprat loft his amiable and much 
efteemed friend Mr. Abraham Cowley, who by his 
will recommended to the care of his reverend friend, 
the revifing of all his works that were printed 1 and 
the collecting of thofe papers which he had defigned 
for the prefs. This trull Mr. Sprat faithfully dif- 
chareed, and to the new edition of Mr. Cowley's 
Works, he prefixed an account of his life and writ- 
ings, addrefied to Mr. Martin Clifford. Happy is 
it for a good man, when he has fuch a friend to 
clofe his eyes : This is a deftre peculiar to all, and 
the portion of few to enjoy. 

Fof 
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. Jffr ivjipjo dumb forgctfulnefs a prey, 
,r,v<TJui.pU4fing anxious being e?er refign'di , . ; 
Left the warm precin&s of the.ehearfulday, - 
Nor caft one longing lingring look behind* 
v . i.. 

1 Qn fame warm breaft the parting foal relics, 
y #* £ome pious drops the ciofing eye requires j 
j* % % m from the jtomb, the voice or nature cries, 
.•g«»Awake I .(and faithful to her wonted fives *. 

* fThb Hfe of Cowley, by Dr. Sprat has been 
efijbeftied one of the mod elegant compofitions in 
Mr language ; there are feveral extracts from it in 
bfcriccount of the life of that amiable Poet. 

f - ** * * 

£ r THefe are the moft material performances of Dr. 
mnt : % man, who was early introduced into, an 
eleVafee? ftttfon in iife, which he held not without 
enemies to his dying moments. Villiers duke of 
gham was his firft patron, who notwithftand- 
BpkJenefs, and inconfiftent levity, never for- 
h hlm; acircumftance which has induced many 
, that that nobleman owed much to the 
t of our author ; and that his Rehearfal' 
[ never been fo excellent, nor fo pungent a fatire,' 
1 it not firft pafled under Dr. Sprat's peruial. 

-This learned prelate died of an apoplexy, 
May the aoth, 1713, at his epifcopal feat in 
Itomly in Kent, in the 79th year of his age ; and 
Wft interred in the Abbey- Church of vVeftmtnfter. 
> Ashelivedefteemedbyallhi? acquaintance, as well 
is the clergy of his diocefe, fo he died regretted by 

' • Elegy la a Country Church- Yard, by Mr« Grey. 

Vol. III. N*. 14, M them; 
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them, and indeed by all men of tafte ; for it it die 
opinion of many, that he railed the EngMft foape ll 
to that parity and beauty, which former wrijen 
were wholly ftrangers to, and which thofe who 
have fuccceded htm, can but imitate *. 

The benevolence of our author it very con- 
spicuous in hit laft will, in favour of hit widow tad 
Ion ; in which he commands them to extend that 
beneficence to his poor relations, which they always 
found from him * and not to fuflfer any of thofe to 
want, whofe neceffitous merit, hadfharcd in aD the 
external advantages he poftdied. At he may bo 
propofed (confidered meerly as a writer) far an ez» 
ample worthy of imitations fo in the cbara&er of 
a dignified clergyman, he has likewife a daim to 
be copied in thofe retired and private virtues, in 
thofe ads of beneficence and humility, and that 
unafFe&ed and primitive piety, far which he was 
juftly diftinguifhed. 

• Mr. Cooper, in hit ingeaioft work entitled tho Life of 
Socratea, fpeaki in a rvy different ftrain of the bi&op*a ffif* 
tory of the Royal Society, which he calk a ' Fufian HitV 

* ry !' and add*, that « it was eAeemed an excellent comaasV 

* tion by the mctaphor-hontiat, mob o/aUy writinga in Chad* 

* Il'ircignV 
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arles Montague (Earl of. 
Hallifax) 

FAS born the 1 6th of April i66i, and re* 
r ceived the rudiments of hj eSucatioa at 

miniter-fchooh From thence he w rci e<l fy> 
ity-College in Cambridge, whereL; rfiebri^bj- 
of his parti he was early diiii jjuiiVd - snd 
itig to town foor* after the dearS rie* 

Id. he cont» a^ed an intimacy ^ - 1 i >f 

fet, Sir Ch-ii'les SeHIty, and othei ( the 

After the acceffion o* kin^ Willi^i d 
n Mary* having attacked \am( If to th< 
intereft* he was fvorn une >,i >gn ., He 

rd in parliament tor he cm and 

triii liter, at di ferent time , a 4 

"cif hy li ; s fpec -,jcs in the Hod 
jt.iI important uffa.rs* H^ 
o- the torch cormniflkni r- i 

nil of March i^qx t an R y i £ 

priv| council, la 1604 he ?/&.* v *\ u i 

Li ucafurcr oi' the crchcqiitij n *Hc 

t ^9?* when "he • • 
*tc i i r He cun-f it :oi g ro, h pro- 

d the new coining n1 \ • :vt.r nunc/ , rjitl by 
reat pnidenco, an'iin U fi ; r .'>], nut'ifl:; »; . .ght 
3 b:ar. li • hi-.-wiic- < rr.n M"eJ the 'Tuirg 
ic4^:r;-lis. to i IV / '"''i g." i r -'i ;,, :i> ■ •' , - 

W. iclx .1 fl 1. C to 11 •;'.!. / r ■.' ''....'. ■£ 

•V 'I i.:>. PH '..• . *' ; '? '., ;i - " /, 

M 2 " tioiii 
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tioo, ' That it is the opinion of this hoofe, that the 

* honourable Chirks Montague, Efq; chancellor of 
' the exchequer, for his good ferrices to this g6- 

* vernment, does deferve his majefty's' ffttonr.* 
His next concern, was the trade to the EauVIndies; 
the fettlement of which had been long depending, 
and was looked on as fo nice, and difficult, that 
it had been referred to the king and council, and 
from them to the parliament ; who on May the 
76th, 1698, ordered a bill for fettling the trade ' 
to that place : Mr. Montague tranfaded this 
whole affair; and by his induflry and (kill, in ; 
touching the affe&ions of the people, rasfcl 
two-millions, by only doubling the duties on pi- 
per, parchment, and fait; which to have done 7 
by any other means , * as at that time mat 
tcr of the utmoft difficulty. Thefe proofs of af- 
fection and zeal to his majefty's perfon and go- 
vernment, induced the king to declare him ftrft 
lord commiflioner of the treafury ; and on the 

1 6th of July, 1698, appointed him one of the 
perfons to whofe fidelity, and honour, he repofed 
the truft of lords juitices of England, for the 
adminiflration of government during his abiencel 
In the year 1700 his lordfliip refigned the place 
of firft lord commiflioner of the treafury, having 
obtained a grant of the office of auditor of the 
receipts of the exchequer, vacant by the death of 
Sir Robert Howard; and on the 4th of December, 
the fame year, was advanced to the dignity of 
baron Hallifax, in the county of York. 

On the acceUion of queen Anne, he was con-* 
cerned in vindicating the memory of king William, 
and on all occafions fhewed a difinterefted zeal in 
the fervicc of his country. He firft projected the 
equivalent, which was given to the Scots, in or- 
der to promote the Union between the nations ; 
and without which it had never been effected. 
And as his lordfliip frit moved for appointing 

oommiffionen 
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fosnniiflfc 1 to treat of an Union between the 

two ' kiftgdonsi 1 (b he had not only a great '(hare in ; 
fhtt froatyyas one of die commiffioners, butcaufing 
kit* km* ratified in parliament, and arifwered, 
with, all |h* force of which he was mailer, the • 
vaaowftbjt&tons made againft it. And further, 
tajbeapefren the intereft of the Whijjs, which he 
thought was effentiaily connected with the pro- 
tdbat religion, his lordftup oropofed the bill for , 
die naturalization of the llluftrious honfe of 
Hanover, and for the better fecurity of the fuc- 
cefioa -of the crown in the protectant line ; which 
beiaf pa&'d into an ad, her majefty made choice , 
of ipm* to carry the news to oar late fovereign ; 
and. ton tnveft his fon with the enfigns of the 
ma&npble -order of the Garter. On his arrival 
at 0a*over, he was received with e*traordina- ' 
rynaaejks of diftin&km, and honour. During his re- 
ference there, * the prince-royal of Proffia was mar* 
tied tBjsis<prcfcnt majefty** fifter % and foon after " 
that prince fet out with his lordfhip for the con-. 
Mewteaawy/ JialJiCax then went to the Hague, 
where he laid the foundation of a ftri&er alliance 
between Great-Britain, and the United Provinces : 
On his- : Worn to England he was grarioufly re* 
cetved by the queen, and continued in her favour 
' til the change of theauniftry, in the year 1710. 

On her majefty's death, our author was one of 
the regency nominated by king George the Ift. till 
his arrival % who was no fobner ooflefled of the 
crown,- but he Ihewe* trim diftinguifhing marks of 
lus favour, Mvmj; fo drenuoufty promoted his fuc- 
ceftoft to the Brioih throne. He hid his majefty's 
leave tb.re£gn his poft of auditor of the exchequer, 
to has nenhew the honourable George Montague ; 
aa&afte ■ firftlerd commiffioner of the 

tfcaJlrjfc, i of the privy-council, he was 

advance* . *# < of east of Hallifa*, and 

I •.:■•. ju td 3 vifcount 
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vifcoont Sanbury, by letters patent, bearing data 
the 26th of O&obcr, 1714; and before the end of 
that ye*r, was initalled one of the knights Compa- 
nions of the moft noble order of the garter* and 
made lord lieutenant of the county of Sony. 

Lord Hallifax died in the 54th year of bffe age, 
on the 19th of May 1715* and on the z6th of 
the fame month, was interred in general Monk's 
vault in Weft mi nfter- Abbey : leaving no blue, 
his titles devolved on his nephew, George late carl 
of Hallifax.— Confidered as a poet, his iordlhip 
makes a lefs confiderablc figure than the earl of 
Dorfet ; there is a languor in his verfes, which 
feems to indicate that he was not born with a po- 
etical genius. That he was a lover of the mufes, 
there is not the leaft doubt, as we find him patro- 
nifing the poets fo warmly ; bat there is fome dif- 
ference between a propensity to poetry, and a pow- 
er of excelling in it. His lorcuhip has writ hot 
few things, and thofe not of the otmoft consequence. 

Among others are die following, printed in Ton- 
fon'a Minor Poets. 

1. Verfes On the death of Charles the lid. * 

2. An Ode on the Marriage of the Princefs Anne, 
and Prince George of Denmark. 

j. The Man of Honour, occasioned by a Poft- 
fenpt to Pcna's Letter. 

4. An Epiftle to Charles earl of Dorfet ; occa* 
fioned by King William's Victory in Ireland. 

5. Verfes written for the toafting Glafies of the 
Kit-Cat-Club, 1703 ; which confuted of perfons of 
the firft fafiiion, who were in the intereft of the 
houfe of Hanover. Thefe Verfes are by far the 
compleateft of lord Hallifax's, and, indeed, 
genteel compliments to the radiant beantiea, who 
were the chief toafts amongft the^WJuga,. I Audi 
here prcfent the xta&ts in&UMsw 
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Offspring of atone In . k ... 

Bfeft wich more tha .',-," > . : . .", 

LWutwfa of a moth a face, 
.« Bteft wish more tha rtal irx; ft ; 

You with double ctya .'.'."',*, 

With hj» wit, and at '3 ' 

uftt ort • . . . ... ,/ 

i» *?r.; ^w* M**v Ctttrftemi**. ;. 4 

*/WWfc *&* Of the beauteous race, 

. ?Ka£ Wdratfr parent! wit, and her firft bloom* 

? *W0 with oar liberties in William V reign, t 
M// Yd*r eyes alone that liberty reftrain. ■> 

- - • DvcKiss of Richmond. », n 

tj fi£, tWO^fajr RicJimoruU dffTreht age* botft, 
» n5 ?W*Wf wai- the firft, and our** the brighter 

toaft; 
>T T^^#4prw8 offspring prove who'd moft dWi»#> 
They iacfifie'd in water, we ia wine. 

"AAtt'flnfcire^ charms in Sunderland appear, 
Bright as her eytfs, and as her reafon clear | ■ 

-^ Tel ftill <heirfo:cc» to men not fafely known* 
Seejns undifcoverd to herfelf alone. 

Mahui (SB1L1 SFAflHllWU. 

A.lnif a in Germany, a«ior*d in Fraiicfc, 
Your charroa to brighter gtory. nfcre; ajqfaMtfj 
The Itmbborn l«tftnsown , yo , urb^|Aty , sdiil(H 
And wijh their native toas> enroll yo*j riafAe\ 
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William Wycherley, Efq; 

THIS Gentleman was fon of Daniel 
Wycherley, of Cleve in Shrop(kire 9 Efq* 
and wis bo:n (fays Wood) in the year 1640. 

When he was about fifteen years of age, he was 
fent to France, in the we Item parts ot which he 
refidcd ur-on the banks of the Charante ; where he 
was often admitted to the converfation of the mod 
accom j lifted ladies of the court of France, parti- 
cularly madam de Montaufieur, celebrated by monf. 
Voiture in his letters *. 

A little befoje the re Iteration of Charles the lid, 
he became a gentleman commoner of queen's col- 
lege in Oxford, and lived in theprovofiVs lodgings; 
and was entered in the public library, under the 
title of philofophiac itudiofus, in July 1660. He 
quitted the univerfiry without being matriculated, 
having, according to the Oxford antiquary, been re- 
conciled to the proteftant religion, which he had 
renounced during his travels, probably by the per- 
fwaf.on of thofe gay ladies, with whom he converfed 
in France. This circumftance (hews how dangerous 
it is to engnge in a debate with a female antago- 
nist, efpecially, if that antagonifl joins beauty with 
underflanding. 

Mr. Wycherley afterwards entered himfelf in the 
Middle -Temple ; but making his firft appearance n 
town, in a reign when wit and gaiety were. the, fa- 

• Dennis's Letters, vol. i. p. 213. 
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jfe*4UUi>c1i he. m r of 

u^^era4 ia f 
$*#**«*. and the «u 

^< Wfkifig his fii : rrayr : a i*ov* 

, Wood, or St. Jam i Park; ; adted it 
(?h*atro~royal, ia 1672. bo acquainted 
jjmw& pf «ht woftcc boch of the 

t and town * and like r wiui tne du chefs of 
ft*ft4;' Mr, Dennis, in his Letters quoted 
•e^ hjui given a particular relation of the oeghi» 
>of his acquaintance with this celebrated beauty 
ae times, which is Angular enough.— One day 
Wycherley riding in his chariot through St. 
ttV Park, he was re by the ducheis, whole 
fat joftled with his, u n which ihe looked out 
ter chariot:, and fpoke very audibly* " Yo« 
Pycherlcr, you ire a fori, of a, whore, and then 
Pinto a fit of laughter. Mr. Wycherley at firft 
very niuch furprized at this, but he loon re- 
am Mmfelf enough to recollecl, that it waa 
*ta tfufion to the latter end of a Song in hia 
»£aWbddi 

^JWhen- parents are flaves, y 
TbpiT brats cannot be any other j 
:: Great w^ts, and great braves, 
Have always a punk for their mother. 
\ 

during Mr. Wycherley's furprize, the chariots 
iji dhwent ways, they were foon at a confider- 
dhlance from each other; when Mr. Wycherley 
tlcdttnff, ordered his cofcchman to drive back, 
overtake the lady. As foon as he got over e- 
ifther, he faid to her, " Madam, you was pltafed 
i befiow a title upon me, which generally be., 
Mtgs to the fortunate. Will your ladvfhip be at 
tie play to night) Well, ihe replied, what if I 
lould be there ? Why then, tnfwered he, I wilt 
e there to wait on your ladyftiip, though J dify 
Mj •• appoint 
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44 appoint a fine woman, who has made me an t£ 
" Agnation. So, (aid (he, yoaare fare todifappoint 
41 a woman who has favoured you. for one who hat 
" not. Yet, he replied, if ike who has not favour. 
" od me U the finer woman of the two : Bat he 
" who will be content to your ladyship* til! he can 
," find a finer woman, U fare to die your captive." 



The dachefs of Cleveland, in confeauence of 
Mr. Wychcrley's compliment, was that nigkt, in the 
firft row of the king's box in Drnry-Iiane, and Mr. 
Wycherley in the pit under her, where he enter- 
tained her during the whole play ; and this was the 
beginning of a correfpondence between thefe two 
peribns, which afterwards made a great aoife in 
the town. 

This accident, was the occafion of bringing Mr. 
Wycherley into favour with George duke of Buck- 
ingham, who was paffionately in love with that 
lady, bnt was ill-treated by her, and who believed 
that Mr. Wycherley was his happy rival. The 
duke had long follicited her, without obtaining any 
favour : Whether the relation between them (hocked 
her, for (he was his coufin-german j or, whether 
ihe apprehended that an intrigue with a perfen of 
his rank and character, muft necefiarily in a . fhort 
time come to the king's ears; whatever was the 
caufe, (he refufed fo long to admit his vifits, that at 
laft indignation, rage, and diidain took place of 
love ; and he refolved to ruin her. When he rook 
this refolution, he had her fo narrowly watched by 
his fpies, that he foon discovered those whom he had 
xeafon to believe were his rivals ; and after he 
knew them, he never failed to name them aloud, 
in order to expofe the lady to all thofe who vifited 
her ; and among others, he never failed to mention 
Mr. Wycherlev. As foon as it came to the know- 
ledge of the latter, who had' all hit expectations 
from court, he apprcA«Afc& /Cd* «nfa\»*raet of 
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inch * report" if H flftmld'rtach the Kirijft -«ad 

•<K*fc'fa* *fc Ckwlfi StfdUy, enstrtntingrtfem to 
"" wm o aira te to the duhe of Buckingham, the mif. 



^«hiif ^e *« abo€t to do to one who had tor tho 

•'i koteur** khdw Urn* end who had not offended 

M^t"Upte/ offering the matter tb the<doltej< he 

^Dftart^ow' HattwdiaDdf, that he did' no*. .blame 

Wvchcrley, he onlyaccufed his coafin. ' Ay, but 

<r *>IMp i*e«tfted> by rendering him fafpeaed *f fuch 

'Hjhimi iiKrigte, yoa-.ai* about co ruin him » chat 

ilt hf, yoor grace U oboat 10 ruin a mae, whofe 

vJtocoWeffeUNi yod would be pleaJed with above all 

^♦«^n^ing•. , ' •■■ 

..'HI :■! ; 

u ''"Op6ft this oeenfion, they fold fo much of t fee 

Jhiniog qualities of Mr. Wycherley, and the charms 

S&P b» con veHW on, that the dttke, who' Was 4s 

^ttn&lht love with wit, ashewas whhhiscoufw, was 

£rt lnteaticftt, titl he wad brought to fup with him, 

*'WMeh was rtt two Or three nights. After fupjper, 

: ^Mr. Wythtrtey, wHo was then in the height or his 

wr, both in body And mirid, thought himfelf o- 

tedtotatfthistatents, and the dukewas charmed 

. . nat degree, that he cried otit with tranfport, and 

' With on oath, • My counVs in die right of it/ and 

from that rtfy moment made a friend of a man he 

1 ! before thought his rival. 

•' :'lri the year 1673 a comedy of his called tho 

deWcfl iatri Dartcing^Mafter, wasa&edatthedoke's 

• TFheaftre, and to 1678 his Plant Dealer was «&ed 

iMkff^tM apphufe. In 168$ his Country With 

HaJKs torfeitoted at the fame Theatre. ThefePlayt 

. • fitted him fo high in the eftoem of the world* 

=' ted fo recommended him to the favour of the deke 

\of Btockirigham, that as he was roafterof the horfia, 

ted colonel of a regiment, he beftowed two places 

tH Wycherley : A* mailer of the horfe, ho made 

tt* out of hfoeqpeiies* and «t eoktt4-0* Ifregi* 
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ment, a captain lieutenant of his own company. 
King Charles likewife gave oar author the maft 
diftinguifhing marks of favour, perhaps beyond what 
any fovereign prince had (hewn before to an author, 
who was only a private gentleman : Mr. Wycherley 
happened to be ill of a fever, at his lodgings in 
Bow-Street, Covcnt-Garden ; during his fick- 
hefs, the king did him the honour of a vifit ; when 
finding his fever indeed abated, but his body ex- 
tremely weakened, and his fpirits miferably (natter- 
ed, he commanded him to take a journey to the 
fouth of France, believing that nothing could con- 
tribute more to the reftoring his former ftate of 
health, than the gentle air of Montpelier, daring 
the winter feafon : at the fame time, the king allur- 
ed him; that as foon as he was able to undertake . 
that journey, he would order five-hundred poun4* 
to be paid him, to defray the expences of it. 

Mr. Wycherley accordingly went to France, and 
returned to England the latter end of the fpring fol- 
lowing, with his hv alth entirely reftored. The kins 
received him with the utmoft marks of efteem, and 
fhoitly after told him, he had a fon, whom he na- 
tal ved fhould be educated like the fon of a king, 
and that he could make choice of no man fo proper 
to be hisg v^vnor as Mr. Wycherley ; and, that for 
this fervice, he fhould have fit teen- hundred pounds 
a year allotted him ; the King alfo added, that . 
when the time came, that his office fhould ccafe, 
he would take care to make fuch a provifioq fof 
him, as fhould fet him above the malice of the 
world and fortune. Thefe were golden profpelb 
for Mr. Wycherley, but they were foon by a cxo& 
accident dafhed to pieces. 

Soon after this promife of his majefty's, M£. 
Dennis tells us, that Mr. Wycherley went down to 
Tur. bridge, to take either the benefit of the waters, 
or the diverfions of the place ; when walking one 
day upon the wells-walk, with his friend Mr. Fain* 

beard 
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stird «f ,Grey*s-Inn, juft as be came up to the 
AWkltePs, the countcis of Drotheda,- a young 
Ufa,' rich, noble and beautiful, came to the 
odk&ller, . and enquired for the Plain Dealer. 
Ittadam, fays Mr. Fairbcard, fince yon are for 
jfrip Plain Dealer, there, he is for you,' pnOiing 
fr. : tfychcrley towards .her. ' Yes, (ays Mr. 
Wycherley, this lady can bear, plain dealing, for 
&£ appears to be to accompfifhed, that wha* 
wotila be a compliment to others, when fald 
to her, would be plain dealing. — » No truly 
Sir; faid the lady, I am not without my faults 
more than the reft of my fex ; and yet, notwith- 
ftanding all my faults, I love plain dealing, at^L 
never am" more fond of it, then when it tells me 
of a fault :' Then madam, fays Mr. Fairbearct 
mi smd the plain dealer fcem defigncd by heaven 
t each other. In fhort, Mr. Wycherlev acompa- 
ed Iter upon the walks, waited upon her home, 
fifed heir daily at her lodgings whilft (he flayed 

Ttthbridge; and after flie went to London, at 
t lodgings in Hatton-Garden : where in a little 
ne he obtained her content to marry her. This 
i did by his father's command, without ao» 
lointtag the king; for it was reafonably fuppofed 
at tUb lady having a great independent eftate, 
id nobje and powerful relations, the acquainting 
e king with the intended match, would be the 
odseft way to prevent it. As foon as the news 
as known at court, it was looked upon as an 
front tp die king, and a contempt of his majefty's 
tiers 1 "and Mr. Wycherley's conduct after mar- 
age, made' the refentmerit fall heavier upon him. \ 
or being confeious he had given offence, and fel- 
om going near the court, his abfence was con- 
trued into ingratitude. 

The countefs, though a (plendid wife, was not 
fancd to make a hufband happy; (he was in 
p nature extremely je'aldus, $Sa indulged it tb 

fuch 
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fuch a degree, that (he could not endure herhuf- 
band ftiould be one moment out of her fight 
Their lodgings were in Bow ftreet, Covent Gar- 
den, over againft the Cock Tavern; whither if 
Mr. Wycherley at any time went, he was obliged 
to leave the windows open, that his lady might 
fee there was no woman in the company. 

This was the caufe of Mr. Wycherley 's di grace 
with the King, whofe favour and affection he had be- 
fore poffefled in fo diftinguiflied a degree The 
countefs fettled all her eft ate upon him, but his tide 
being difputed after her death, the expehce of the 
law, and other incumbrances, fo far reduced him. 
that he was not able to fatisfy the impatience of 
his creditors, who threw him at laft into orifon ; fo 
that he, who but a few years before was flourifliing 
in all the gaiety of life, flamed with profoeds 
of court preferment, and happy in the motif ex- 
tenfive reputation for wit and parts, was condemn- 
ed to fuffer all the rigours of want : for his father 
did not think proper to fupporthim. In this fevere 
extremity, he fell upon an expedient, which, no 
doubt, was dictated by his diftrefs, of applying to 
Vis Bookfeller, who had got considerably by his 
Plain Dealer, in order to borrow 20 1. but he applied 
in vain ; the Bookfeller refufed to lend him a milling; 
and in that diftrefs he langaUhed for feven years : 
nor was he releafed "till one day King James go- 
ing to fee his Plain-Dealer performed, was fo 
charmed with it, that he gave immediate orders for 
the payment of the author's debts, adding to that 
bounty a penfion of aoo 1. per annum, while he con- 
tinued in England. But the generous intention of 
that Pricce to him, had not the defigned effect, pure- 
ly ttifough his modefty ; he being alhamed to tell the 



carl of Mulerave, whom the King had fent to de- 
mand it, a full ftate of his debts. He laboured un- 
der the weight of thefe difficulties 'dlT his father 

died; 
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died, and then the etlate that defcended'to kirn, 
was left under very uneafy limitations,' he being 
only a tenant for life, and not being allowed to 
raife money for the payment of his debts : yet, 
as he had a power to make a jointure, he married, 
almolt at the eve of his days, a young gentlewo- 
man of 1 500 L fortune, part of whicli being ap- 
- lied to the uiVs he wanted it lor, he died eleven 
ays after the celebration of his nuptials in Decern* 



£ 



ber 1 7 1 5, and was interred in the vault of Co- 
Yent Garden church. 

Besides the plays already mentioned > hepobliih- 
ed a volume of poems 1704, which met with no 
great fuccefs ; for, like Congreve^ his ftrength lay 
only in the drama, and, untefs on the ftage, he 
was but a fecond rate poet. In 1728 Jw,pofthi»- 
mous works in profe and verfe were publime4 by 
Mr- Lewis Theobald at London in Evo. 

Mr, Dennis, in a few word^, has futnraed op this 
gentleman'icharafler j * he was admired by the men 

* for his. parts, in wit and learning ; and he was adk 

* mired oy the women for thole pares of which 

* they were mo re co m pe ten t j udges / ^fr. Wycher* 
I ley was a man of great fprightlinefsj aqdviyacU 

tv of genius, he was faid to have been handibttev 
farmed for gallantry, and was certainly an idol 
with the ladies, a felicity which even his wit might 
not have procured, wixhout extetiur advantages. 

As a poet and a dramatift, I cannot better exhi* 
bit his charade r than in the words of George lord 
Lanfdowne 9 he obferves, * that the tftri of Ro* 

* chefler, in imitation of one of Iloraoe'* tfpittest 

* thus mentions our author ; 



• Of aH oor modern wits none ftem to me, 

• Once to* hate tbuchM upon truf comedy 

• But hafty Shddwel„ aajfflow WycktorMy. 



Once to hate tbuchM noon truf comedy v 

rt. 
But 



* ShaoWs vjnfinifliU worked* yft taps*t 
f Grout proofs of haturc , t force 1 tho* none of art, 
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« Bat Wycherley cams hard whate'er lie gain*, 
4 He wants no judgment, and hefpares no pains . 

4 Lord LanJHowne is perfwaded, that the earl fell 
4 into this part of the character (of a laborious 

* writer) merely for the fake of the verfe; if hasty, 
« fays he, would have flood at an epithet for 
' Wycherley, and (low, for Shadwel, they would in 
4 all probability have been fo applied, but the Terse 
4 would have been fpoiled, and to that it was nc- 

* ceflary to fubmit. Thofe, who would form their 
4 judgments only upon Mr. Wycherley's writings, 
' without any perfonal acquaintance with him, 

* might indeed be apt to conclude, that fuch a di- 
' verfity of images and characters, fuch ftrid ea- 

* quiries into nature, fuch dofe obfervatioas Qn 

* use feveral humours, manners, and affections of 
4 all ranks and degrees of men, and, as it were, 
4 fo true and perfect a difle&ion of humankind, 
4 delivered with fo much pointed wit, and force of 
4 expreffion, could be no other than the work of 
4 extraordinary diligence, labour, and applications 
4 but in truth, *e owe the pleafure and advaa* 
4 tage of having been fo well entenained, and in* 
4 (trucked by him, to his facility of doing it; if it 
4 had been a trouble to him to write, 1 am much 
4 miftaken if he would not have fpared that trou- 
4 ble. What he has performed, would have been 
4 difficult for another ; but a club, which a mam 
4 of an ordinary fize could not lift, was a walking 
4 ftaff for Hercules. To judge bv the fharpnefs, 
4 and fpirit of his fatires, you might be led into 
4 another miftakc, and imagine him an ill-natur'd 
4 man, but what my lord Rochefter faid of lord 

* Dorfet, is applicable to him, the belt good man 
4 with the word natured mufe. As pointed, and 
4 fevere as he is in his writings, in his temper he 
4 had all the foftnefs of the tendered difpofitkm 1 
4 gende and inofitnfive to every man in hi* par- 

* tkular 
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Lit character * he only attacks vice as a pub- 
:ncmy, compallionating the wound he it un- 

a necellity to probe* or grieving, like a 
d nactred couqueror, at the occafious which 
iroke him to make fuch havock* King 
uries II, a nice difcerner of men, and htmfelf 
1 an of wit, often chafe him for a companion 
It leifure hours, as Augu litis did Horace, and 

very advantageous views for him, but tin* 
zily an amorous inclination interfered ; the 
*r got the better of the courtier, and ambU 
1 fell a facrifice to love, the predominant pnf- 
1' of the nobleft mind. Many object to his- 
lification $ it is certain he is no mailer of nam- 
s t but a Diamond ii not lefs a Diamond for 

being polifhed ' 

\ Pope, when very young, made his court to 
Yycherley* when very old t and the latter was 
;I1 plea fed with the former, and had fuch an 
an of his rifing genius, that he entered into an 
ate correfpon deuce with him, and fubmitted 
orks to Mr. Pope's correction. See the letter! 
«ii Pope and Wycherlcy, printed in Pope*a 




■ &' 1 
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Nahum Tati 

WA S bom about the middle of tie reign of 
Charles II. in the kingdom pf Ireland, 
and there received his education. He was a 
man of learning, courteous, and candid, bat wis 
thought to poflefs no great genius, as being defi- 
cient in what is its firfl chara&eriftic, name* 
ly, invention. He was made poet laureat to King 
William, upon the death of Shad well* and held that 
place 'till the acceffion of Kins George I, on whom 
he lived to write the fiift Birth-Day Ode, which if 
executed wiih unufual fpirit. Mr. Tate being 
a mai: of extreme modefty, was never able to 
m:ke his fortune, or to raife himfclf above necef- 
fity ; he was obliged to have recourfe to the patro- 
nage of the earl of Dorfet, to fcreen him from the 
pufecution of his creditors. Btfutes feveral other 
poetical performances, which will be afterwards 
enumerated, and a Verfion of the Pfalms, in con- 
junction with Dr. Brady, Mr. Tate has been the 
author of nine plays, of which the following is die 
lift; 

i . Brutus of Alba, a Tragedy ; afted at the 
Duke's Theatre 1678, dedicated to the Earl of 
Dorfet. This play is founded on Virgil's Jsneid, 
b. iv t and was finimed under the name of Dido 
and JEnesis, but by the advice of fome friends, was 
transformed to the drels it now wears. 

a. The 
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The J General, a Tragedy; aded at the 

r seY Theatre 16*0. 

}g%i&ard II. reviv , and altered from Sh*fc#- 
}/*n4*r<\st tide oi Siciiiajn Uiimw^ ** .. 
farady, with a Prefatory £piille, in Vindication 
of the Author, occaiioned by the Prohibition of 
this Play on the Stag*. Thefcenf is in England. 

4. The Ingratitude of a Commonwealth, or the 
Fall of Caius Marius Coriolanus ; this was printed 
in 4W. c68a, and dedicated to the Marquis of 
Wdrcefter; it ii founded on Shakdpear's Cori- 
olanns. 

J. Cuckolds Haven, Or an Alderman no Con- 
juror « a Farce ; a&ed at the Queen^ Theiatre in 
th«f ©orfet-Garden 1685. Part of the plot of this 
piece feems to be taken from Ben. Johnfon'* Eaft- 
Vt*4 Hoc, or the Devil is an Afs. 
/&.A Duke, and No Pake, a Farce* aftedi684. 
^WftWpt frfctn Trappolin fuppofed a Prince. 
^^^heMand Princefs, a Tragicomedy 1 *&*£ 
*.% Theatre Royal 1687, dedicated to Henry 
LoriTWaldegrave. This is the IQand Princefa of. 
Kjbifeher revived, with alterations. 
- i[ 4. Lear King of England, and his Three Daugh* 
^r4;an Hiftorical Play, a&ed at the Duke's The- 
im \6%y. It is one of Shakefpea/s mod moving 
ttjAjpditfi revived, with alterations. ! - 
,n, ijal! Injured l<ove, or the Gi*uel Hufcand, *Ttft* 
|#8y, ^aed at the Tbeatro-Roy al 1 707* • 

His other works are chiefly thefe, 

Tltt $econd Part of Abfalom and Achitophel. 
ffit. Dryden, author of the fiffr, affiftod in this, he 
being himfelf prefled to write it, but declined the: 
ta&, aadlencburaged Mr. Tate in the p^fbtrmanCe. 
The Rife and BrogrefaofPrreftcrafc;- -' " 
Syphilis, or a Poetical Hitay o£ th« Knock 
ttftattl 

Jephtka's 
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TephthaWow. »■»*■ * m - " T % % 

In Memory of his Grace the Bhiftrfcto Duke of 
Onrtond, J688, * :s-v l^;* 

On the Death of the Coantefs of Dorfel.* ^ 

The Characters of Virtue and Vice defcribed, in 
the Perfon of the Wife Man abd the H^K3fcritet"at/' 
tempted tn Verfe, from a Treatife ol ttf. HalU f 
Bifhon of Exeter. >' - •"•"■ 

A ram upon Tea. . -* - ■ - ■■■'-' *»-.-' 1 

The Triumph, or Warriors Welcome r v a Wtttf 4 

on die glorious Succeft of the kft V^ter , UttKUke* 

Ode for New- Year V Day, 1705. : ; ; «' 

-ThottehtsonHamaaLife. - ■•• rt ■'•-•- -* "* . 

• The Kenrifo Worthies.- « ■'"•/- ;f V* 1 '^ 

The Monitor, intended for *ae* f j 
gton and Virtue* aad fopp effing |Vice r 4. 
morality ; coma fotar oite* ratni>«*N 

S*bjec\s, in pun t of 1 erMeJeftyVf 
dote directions, ] fcy Mr,'^ 

Smith, *nd others. 1 j pi per waa« f |K 
Mondays, Wednesdays, Fndagrt; in; dd^ 
171a, and 1713. » - .mj. ::•■.'• ?' ^ 

The Triumph of Peate* a Poem. an the- M %tf ^ f 
ficent, Public Entry of his Grace the DlUPfcr 
Shrewfbury, AmbaiTador from the Queen of&tflfc' J 
Britain to the Moft Chriftian King, and theJkli|M 
nificent Entry of his Excellency the iHuftrteal' lNp»t 
D'Aumont, Ambaflador from hit Mofr'Cstttm'eV; 
Majefty to the Queen of Great Britain, Wt*»^fctff 
Profped of the Glorious Proceffion for a General 
Thankfeiving at St. PaulV - ' •J~" rl"t« " 

The Windfor Mufe's Addrefc, prefacing jSe' 
taking of Lifle 1 prefenttd to her Majeft? J j fl fc f 
Courts departure from the Cattle, SepmMfifK* 
1708, 410. *. : iu:*i f^WT 

The Mnfes Memorial of the Rid* M# 
Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, LoJcF £%§ ?tt* 
furer of "Great Britain, J7i§,.i-'i x *■ t al:£< m -\4 
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gave die public a great many tranflations from 0* 
vid, Horace, Juvenal, Virgil. 

His fong on bis Majefty's birth-day has the fol- 
lowing ftanza, 

When Kings that make the public good their can 
Advance in dignity and date, 
Their rife no envy can create j 
Their fubje&s in the princely grandeur (hare : 
For, like the fun, the higher they afcend. 
The farther their indulgent beams extend. 

Yet long before our royal fun 
His deran'd coorfe has run* 
We're blefi'd to fee a glorious heir. 
That (hall the mighty lob repair; 
When he that blazes now (hall this tow fpkert r*» 

In a fubluner orb eternally to (bine. 

A Cynthia too, adorn'd with every grace 

Of perfon and of mind j 
And happy in a (tarry race, 

Of that aufpicious kind, 

As joyfully prefage, 
No want of royal heirs in any future age. 

Chorus. 

Honour'd with the beft of Kings, 
And a fet of lovely fprings, 
From the royal fountain flowing, 
Lovely dreams, and ever growing, 
Happy Biitain pad exprtning, 
Only learn to prize thy blciung. 



W« 



!jsr~,.- 
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P c ihall give feme farther account of the tran- 
>n of the Pfalms in the life of Dr. Brady. 
MUtyhor died in the Mint 1716, was interred 
L George 1 ! church, Southwark, and was fac- 
ed in the laurel by Mr. Eufden. 
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Sir Samuel Garth. 

^ HI S gentleman was defcended from a good 
family in Yorkfliire; after he had patted 
loch his fchool education, he was removed to 
nr-DOufe in Cambridge, where he is faid to have 
tinned till he was created Dr. of Phyfic July 7, 

n 1696 Dr. Garth zealoufly promoted die erec- 
tile Difpenfary, being an apartment in the 
lege for the relief of the fick poor, by giving 
ai advice gratis, and difpenfing medicines to 
m at low rates. This work of charity having 
ttfed him, and many o.hcr of the moil eminent 
rficians to the envy and refentment of feveral 
font of the fame faculty, as well as Apothe- 
ies, he ridiculed them with peculiar fpirit, and 
tcity, in his poem called the Difpenfary in 6 
fitos ; which, though it firffc ftole into the world 
ictle haftily, and incorrect, in the year 1669, 
bore in a few months three itrpreffions, and 
i afterwards printed feveral time*, with a dcdi- 

f Biog. Brit. p. -129. 

catioi 
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cation to Anthony Henley, efquire. This poem, 

gained our author great reputation; it is of the, 
urlefque fpecies, and executed with a degree of 
humour, hardly equal'd, unlefs in the Rape of 
the Lock. 

Our author's poetical character, joined with U 
(kill in his profeflion, his agreeable converfatioa 
and unaffected good nature, procured him vti 
practice, introduced him to the acquaintance, aw 
eftablifhed him in the eftcem of mod of the no 
bility and gentry. Much about the fame time > 
gave a diftineuiflung inftance of his profonw 
Knowledge in his profeflion, his perfect acquain 
tance with antiquity, and correct tafte in Romai 
eloquence by a Latin oration, pronounced befon 
the Faculty in Warwick-Lane, September 17 
1697, to the great fatisfaclion of the audience, aw 
the raifing his own reputation, as the college re 
gifter teftines. Pieces of this kind are often con 
Dofed with peculiar attention to the phrafe, th< 
found of the periods in fpeaking, and their dW 
upon the ear ; thefe advantages were by no mean 
ncglcftcd in Dr. Garth's performance, but the fen* 
timents, the fpirit, and (tile appeared to dill great- 
er advantage in the reading ; and the applaufe wits 
which it was received by its hearers, was ecchoed 
by thofe who perufed it ; this inftance is the more 
Angular, as few have been diftinguifhed both as ora- 
tors and poets. 

Cicero, who was not heard by his cotempof* 
ries with greater applaufe, than his works are now 
read with admiration, attempted poetry withou 
fuccefs ; reputation in that kind of writing thi 
Roman orator much defired, but never could com 
pofe a line to pleafe himfelf, or any of hi 
friends. 

Upoi 
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8-Dpotf "1 1 nMay 1701, byavc- 

ftrangc »tc*u«ii u i i # came co depend oa 
* piety of Dr.Gi ocaufed the body to 



be txoaght to the C e of Pfcyfiri&nt 
end encouraged by his j 



m \ generous example a iubferip . 

tkm for defraying the expence of the funeral, and 
after pronouncing over corpfe a fiikable oration, 
he attended the foU nty to Weftrninfler-Abbey, 
wbfcre at taft the rt a of that great man were 
Istterred in' Chaucer's ^rave. For this memorable 
«ft of tendernefs ai 1 gencrofity, thofc who loved 
the perfon, or who 1 loured parts of that ex- 
cellent poet, expn gratitude to Dr. 
Garth. He Was on oi me ft eminent mem- 
bers of a famous foci callea the Kit-Kit Club, 
wbkh confiftrd of a >ve thirty noblemen and gen- 
tienes, diftingttiuSea by their zealous aftedion to 
4e Psoteftant f ocoefl n tbeHoufeof Hanover f. 
OAober a, 1702 he was elected one of the Cesw 
fm<d the College of Phyfictans. In refpea to 
Idi political princip he was open and warm* 
aid whkh was ftw more to be rallied, he was 
leadhrand sincere. In the time of lord Godol- 
pMsrs admintftratioi body was better received 
offcis rank than Dr. v h s and nobody feemed to 
tare a higher opini % 01 that minifter's integrity, 
and abilities in which he had, however, the tatis- 
fafikioti of thkfciag with the public. 

la 1710, when th< Whig minutry was discarded, 
and his krdmip had an opportunity of diftinguiihing 
Ida own friends, fromthofe which were only die 
firiends of Us power, it could not fail of giving 
Urn feasible pleafore to find Dr. Garth early de- 
daring for him, and amongft the firft who be* 
' lowed upon him t u te of his mufe, at a 
time wh«« ,**•♦ ■"** m eft funk: A fitna* 
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tion which would have (truck t flatter* 1 dumb. 
There were feme to whom this tefiimony q( gra- 
titude was by no means pleating, and therefore ' 
the Dr's. lines were feverely criticifed by the ex- 
aminer, a paper engaged in the defence of the new 
miniftry ; but inftead of finking the credit either 
of the author, or the yerfes, they added to the 
honour of both, by exciting Mr. Addifon to draw 
his pen in their defence. In order to form a judg- 
ment both of the Criticifm, and the Defence* it 
will be neceflary firft of all to read the po^m to 
which they refer, more especially jas it is very 
(hort, and may be fuppofed to have been written 
Suddenly, and, at leaft, as much from the author 1 ! 
gratitude to his noble patron, as a defire of add- 
ing to. his reputation. 

To the Earl of GODOLPHIM. 

While weeping Europe bends beneath her ifUt 
And where the fword deftroys not, famine kitti i 
Our iile enjoys by your fuccefsful care, 
The pomp of peace amidft the woes of war* 
So much the public to your prudence owe*, 
You think no labours long, tor our repofe. 
Such conduit, fuch integrity are (hewn* 
There are no coffers empty, but your own, 

From mean dependence, merit you retrieve* 
UaafkM you offer, and unfeen you give. 
Your favour, like the Nile, increafe bellow* t 
And yet conceals the fource from whence it flow** 
So poiz'd your paflions are, we find no frown. 
If funds opprefs not, and if commerce run, 
Taxes dimmiih'd, liberty entire, 
Thefe are the grants your fervices require. 
Thus far the State Machine wants no repair, 
But moves in matchlefs order by your care* 
Free from confufion, fettled, and ferene ; 
And like the univerfe by fprings unfeen. 

Bit 
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:Btt now fome ftar, flatter to our prayYs ; 
Contrives new fchemes, and calls you from af- 
fairs. 
No anguMh in your looks, nor cares appear, 
But how to teach th' unpraclk'd crew to (leer. 

• , Thus like fome vi&im no conftraint, you need, 

To expiate their offence, by whom you bleed. 
. Ingratitude's a weed in every clime ; 
• It thrives too fad at firft, but fades in time. 

The god of day, and your oyvn lot's the fame v 
, .Thje. vapours you have rais*d obfeure your flame* 

But thcr you fuffer, and awhile retreat, 

Your globe of light looks larger as you fet. 

' Thefe verfes, however they may exprefs the gra- 
titude, and candour of the author, and may con* 
tain no more than, truth of the perfonage to whom 
they are addrefled, yet 9 every reader of tafte will 
pe r c eiv e, that the verfes are by no means equal to 
the re* of Dr. Garth's poetical writings. Re. 
marks upon thefe verfes were publffhed in a Let* 
ter tp the Examiner, September 7, 1710. The 
author oMervet, 4 That there does not appear 
'.either poetry, grammar, or defign in the cora- 
4 petition of this poem ; the whole (fays he) feems 
f to be, at die fixth edition of the Difpenfary,happily 

* expreflee it, a ftrong, unlaboured, impotence of 
' thought. I freely examine it by the new teft of 

* good poetry, which the Dr. himfelf has .cfta- 

* bliihed. Pleating at firft fight: Has this piece the 

* loaft title even to that ? or if we compare it to 
'the only pattern, as he thinks, of juft writing in 
' this kind* Ovid ; is there any tiling in D^Trifti- 
1 bus fo wild, fo childifti, fo flat ? what can the 

: ' ingenious Dr. mean, or at what time could ho 

\ 4 write thefe verfes ? half of the poem is a paae- 

4 gyrus on a Lord Treafurer in beirtg, and the reft 

4 a compliment of condolance to an Bar 1 that has 

* loft the Staff. In thirty lines his patron is a rir 

N a . « vet, 
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4 ver, the primum mobile, a pilot, a vi&im, At 
4 fun, any thing and nothing. He beftows in- 
4 crcafe, conceals his fource, makes the machine 
4 move, teaches to fteer, expiates our offences, 
4 raifes vapours, and looks larger as he fets j nor 
4 is the choice of his exprrifion lefs exquifite, 
4 than that of his fimilies. For commerce to run*, 
4 paffions to be poized, merit to be received from 
4 dependance, and a machine to be ferene, is per* 
4 fe&lv new. The Dr. has a happy talent at in. 
4 yention, and has had the glory of enriching oar 
4 language by his phrafes, as much as he has 
4 improved medicine by his bills/ The critic dial 
proceeds to confider the poem more minutely, and 
to expofe it by enumerating particulars. Mr Ad- 
difon in a whig Examiner published September 
14, 1710, takes occaiion to rally the fierce over- 
bearing fpirit of the Tory Examiner, which* he 
fays, has a better title to the name of die exeat* 
tianer. . He then enters into the defence of the Dr*t. 
poem, and obferves, ' that the pbrafe of patterns 

• being poized, and retrieving merit from dapea- . 
4 deuce, cavilled at by the critics, are beautiful ind 

* poetical ; it is the fame cavilling fpirit* fays he, 
4 that finds fault with that exprefiion of the 
4 Pomp of Peace, among Woes of War, as well 
4 as of Offering unaiked/ This general piece of 
raillery which he partes on the Dr's. confidering 
the treafurer in feveral different views, is that 
which might fall upon any poem in Waller, or 
amy other writer who has divcrfity of thoughts 
and alluiloitt, and though it may appear a plealant 
ridicule to an ignorant reader, is wholly ground- 
lefs and uniuft. 

Mr. Addifoa's Anfwer is, however, upon the 
whole, rather a palliation, than a defence. All 
the ikill of that writer could never make that 

* The line km referred to, was omitted in th* liter editions 
•/ thefe vcric* 

poetic^, 
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* and will remain a perpetual monument of it* 
' author's learning, tafte, and great capacity as a 
4 poet ; fince, in that fhort work, there arc inn** 

* merable beauties, and a vaft variety of fenti- 

* ments eafily and happily interwoven ; the moll 
4 lively ftroke's of fatire being intermixed with the 
4 mod courtly panegyric, at the fame time that 
4 there appears the true fpirit of enthufiafra, 

* which diilinguifhes the works of one born a 
' poet, from thofe of a witty, or learned man, 
' that has arrived at no higher art, than that of 

* making verfe V His knowledge in philofophy, 
his correct tafte in criticifm, and nis thorough ac- 
quaintance in claflical literature, with all the ad- 
vantages that can be derived from an exact, but 
concealed method, an accurate, though flowing 
ilile, and a language pure, natural, and full of vi- 
vacity, appear, fays the fame panegyrift in the 
preface he prefixed to a tranflation of Ovid's Mc- 
tamorphofes, which would have been fufficieot to 
have raifed him an immortal reputation, if it had 
been the only product of his pen. 

Dr. Garth is laid to have been a man of the mod 
*x ten five benevolence; that his hand and heart 
went always together : A circumftance more valuable 
than all the 1 nitre which genius can confer. We can- 
not however, fpeak of his works with fo much 
warmth, as the author juft quoted feems to indulge. 
His works will fcarcc make a moderate volume, 
and though they contain many things excellent, 
judicious, and humorous, yet they wiU not juftify 
the writer, who dwells upon them in the fame rap- 
turous drain of admiration, with which we fpeak 
of a Horace, a Milton, or a Pope. He had the 
happinefs of an early acquaintance with fome of the 
molt powerful, wifeft, and wittieft men of the age 
in which he lived ; he attached himfelf to a party, 

* Biog. Britaa, p. a 135* 

which 
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which, at lift obtained the afcendant, and he was 
equally fuccefsful in his fortune as his friends : 
Perfont in thefe circumftances are feidom praifed, 
or cenfured with moderation. 

We have already feen how warmly Addifon e- 
fpoufed the Dr's. writings, when they were at- 
tacked upon a principle of party, and there are 
many of the greateft wits of his time who pay 
Mm compliments) amongft the reft is lord Lanf- 
dowae, who. wrote fome verfes upon his illnefs * but 
as the lines do no great honour either to his 
lordfhip, or the Dr. we forbear to in fert them. 

The following paflaee is taken from one of Pope's 
Letters, written upon the death of Dr. Garth, which* 
we dare fay, will be more acceptable. ' The belt 

• nattired of men (fays he) Sir Samuel Garth has 
' left me- in the trueft concern for his lofs. His 

• death was very heroical, , and yet unaffected e - 

• nOugh to have made a faint, or a philofopher fa- 

• mous. But ill tongues, and worfe hearts have 
' branded his laft moments, as wrongfully as they 

• did his life, with irreligion : you muft have heard 
' many tales upon this fubject ; but if ever there 

• was a good chriftian, without knowing himfelf 

• to be fo, it was Dr. Garth.* 

Oar author was cenfured for his love of pleafure, 
in which perhaps it would be eafier to excufe than 
defend him ; but upon the whole, his character 
appears to have been very amiable, particularly, 
that of his bearing a tide otprofperity with fo much 
evennefs of temper ; and his universal benevolence, 
which feems not to have been cramped with party 
principles ; as appears from his piety towards the 
remains of Dryden. 

Hediedafter a (hort illnefs, January 18, 1718-19, 
and was buried the aid of the fame month in the 
church of HarroW on the Hill, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, in a vault he caufed to be built for himTelf and 
N 4 his 
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his family *, leaving behind htm an aaty dangltt* 
married to the honourable colonel William Boyle* 
a younger fon of colonel Henry Boyle* who wai 
brother to the late, and uncle to the- prefcnt, east 
of Burlington J. His effcates in Waiwiddhire, 
Oxfordshire, and Buckinghamshire^ are now po& 
icfied by hi* grandfon, Henry Boyle, Efoi whofe 
amiable qualities endear him to all who nave the 
happinefs of his acquaintance. His works are col- 
lected, and printed in one volume, puhliihed by 
Tonfon. 



Nicholas Rows, Efq* 

• 

THIS excellent poet was descended from 
an ancient family in Dcvonfliire, which had 
for many ages made a very good figure in that 
county, ana was known by the name of the Rowes 
of Lambertowne. Mr. Rowe could trace his an- 
ceftors in a direct line up to the times of the ho- 
ly war, in which one of them fo diftinguifhed him- 
ielf, that at his return he had the arms given him, 
which the family has born ever fince, that being 
in thofe days all the reward of military virtue, or 
of blood fpilt in thofe expeditions. 

From that time downward to Mr. Rowe's father, 
the family betook themfelves to the frugal manage- 
ment of a private fortune, and the innocent ples> 
fures of a country life. Having a handfome 
eftate, they lived beyond the fear ofwant, or reach 
of envy. In all the changes of government, they 

• Chronol. Diary, A. D. 1719* 
$ Colliai'i Peerage, vol. hr. fu a $9* 
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arc faid to have ever leaned towards the fide of 
public liberty, and in that retired fituation of life, 
Have beheld with grief and concern the many en- 
croachments that have been made in it from time 
to time. 

Our author was born at Little Berk ford in Bed- 
fordfhire, at the houfe of Jafper Edwards, Efq* 
his mother's father, in the year 1673 *• **e begaa 
his education at a private grammar-fchool ia 
Highgate ; but the tafte he there acquired of the: 
claflic authors, was improved, and finifhed un- 
der the care of the famous Dr. Bufby of WeiU 
minder fchool ; where, about the age of 1 z yean* . 
he was chofen one of the King's fcholars. Befidet 
his (kill in the Latin and Greek languages, he. 
had made a tolerable proficiency in the Hebrew ;. 
but poetry was his early bent, and darling ftudy. 
He compofed, at different times, feveral copies of 
verfcs upon various fubjetts both in Greelc and 
Latin, and fome in Engliih, which were much ad- 
mired, and the more To, becaufe they were pro- 
duced with fo much facility, and fecmed to flow 
from his imagination, as fail as from his pen. 

His father, who was a Serjeant at Law, defign- 
ine him for his own profeifion, took him fiom that 
fchool when he was about fixteen years of age* 
and entered him a ftudcnt in the Middle Tem- 
ple, whereof himfelf was a member, that he might 
have him under his immediate care and inftructi- 
on. Being capable of any part of knowledge, to 
which he thought proper to apply, he made very 
remarkable advances in the ftudy of tlie Law,, 
and was not content to know it, as a collection of 
ftatutes, or cuftoms only, but as a fyfbm founded 
upon right reafon, and calculated for the good of 
mankind. Being afterwards called to the bar, he 
promifed as fair to make a figure in that profef- 

• Wcl wood's preface to Rowc'i Lucao, 

N 5 £on» 
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/ion, as any of his cotemporaries, if the love of 
the Belles Lettres, and that of poetry in particular, 
had not flopped him in his career. To aim there 
appeared more charms in Euripides, Sophocles, 
and iEfchilus, than in all the records of an- 
tiquity, and when he came to difcern the. beau- 
ties of Sbakefpear and Milton, his foul was cap- 
tivated beyond recovery, and he began to think 
with contempt of all other excellences, when put 
in the ballance with the enchantments of poetry 
and genius. Mr. Rowe had the beft opportunities 
of riling to eminence in the Law, by means of 
the patronage of Sir George Trcby, Lord Chief 

iluftice of the Common Pleas, who was /ond of 
urn to a very great degree, and had it in his 
power to promote him j but being overcome by 
his propenfion to poetry, and his firft tragedy, 
railed the Ambitious Step-mother, meeting with 
universal applaufc, he laid afide all thoughts of 
the Law. The Ambitious Step mother was our 
author's firft attempt in the drama, written by 
him in the 25th year of his age, and dedi- 
cated to the earl of Jerfey. * The purity of the 
4 language (fays Mr. Welwood) thdtyiftnefs of his 
' characters, the noble elevation of the fentiments, 
' were all of them admirably adapted to the 
• plan of the play.' 

The Ambitious Step-mother, being the firft, is con- 
dueled with lefs judgment than any other of Rowe's 
tragedies ; it has an infinite deal of fire in it, the bu-v 
Jinefs is precipitate, and the characters active, and 
what is fomewhat remarkable, the author never after 
wrote a play with fo much elevation. Critics have 
complained of the famenefs of his poetry ; that he 
makes all his characters fpeak equally elegant, 
and has not attended fafficiently to (he manners. 
This uniformity of verification, in the opinion of 
fame, has fpoiled our modern tragedies, as poetry 
1 made to fupply nature, and declamation cha- 
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rafters. Whether this obfervation is' well found- 
cd, we (hall not at prefent examine, only remark, 
that if any poet has a right to be forgiven for 
'this error, Mr. Rowe certainly has, as his cadence 
is the fweetcft in the world, his fentiments chafte, • 
and his language elegant. Our author wrote feveral 
Other Tragedies, but that which he valued himfelf 
moft upon, fays Welwood, was his Tamerlane; 
m&ed at the Theatre in LincolnVInn- Fields,, and 
dedicated to the marquis of Harrington. 

In this play, continues Welwood, * He aimed at 

* a parallel between the late king William and 
? Tamerlane, and alfo Bajazet, and a monarch who 
'* is fince dead- That glorious ambition in Tamer- 

* lane, to break the chains of enflaved nations, and 
' fet mankind free from the encroachments of law* 

* lefa power, are painted in the mod lively, as well 
4 as the moft amiable colours. On the other fide, 
' his manner of introducing on the ftage a prince* 

- ' whofe chief aim is to perpetuate his name to pof- 
' terity, by that havock and ruin he fcatters through 

* the world, are all drawn with that pomp of hor- 

* ror, anddeteftation, which fuch monftrous a&ion* 
4 deferve. And, "fince nothing could be more 
4 calculated for raifing in the minds 1 of the audience 
1 a true paflion for liberty, and a juft abhorrence of 
' flavery, how this play came to be difcouraged, 
4 next tp a prohibition, in the latter end of queen 

* Anne's reign^ I leave it to others to give arcafon/ 

. Thus far Dr. Welwood, who has endeavoured 
to point out Jthe fimiliarity of the character of 
Tamerlanl, to that of king William, Though it 
U certainly true, that the Tamerlane of Rowe con- 
tains grander fentiments than arty of his other plays * 
vet, it may be a matter of difpute whether Tamer- 
lane ought to give name to the play j, for Tamerlane 
M, victorious, and fiajaket the lufferti. Befides 
"" N6 I 
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fate of thefe two monarchs, there is likewife con- 
tained in it, the Epifode of Monefcs, and Arpana, 
which is of itfelt fufficiently diftrefsful to make 
the fubjeft of a tragedy. The attention is diverted 
from the fall of Bajazet, which ought to have been 
the main defign, and bewildered in the fortunes of 
Monefcs, and Arpafia, Axalla and Selima : There are 
in fhort, in this play, events enough for four; and in 
the variety and importance of them, Tamerlane and 
Bajazet mud be too much neglected. All the cha* 
rafters of a play (hould be fubordinateto the leading 
one, and their bufinefs in the drama fubfervient to 
promote his fate ; but this performance is not the 
tragedy of Bajazet, or Tamerlane only ; but likewife 
the tragedies of Monefes and Arpafia, Axala and 
Selima. It is now performed annually, on the 4th 
and 5th of November, in commemoration of the 
Gun-powder Treafon, and the landing of king Wil- 
liam in this realm, when an occafional prologue ia 
fpoken. 

Another tragedy of Mr. Rowe's is the Fair 
Penitent, adted at the Theatre in LincomVInn- 
Fields ; and dedicated to the duchefs of Ormond : 
This is one of the mod finifhed performances of our 
author. The character of Sciolto the father is 
flrongly marked ; Horatio's the moft amiable of all 
characters, and is fo fuftained as to ftrike an audience 
very forcibly. In this, as in the former play, 
Mr. Rowe is guilty of a mif-nomer ; for his Califta 
has not the lead claim to be called the Fair Penitent, 
which would be better changed to the Fair Wanton * 
for (he difcovers not one pang of remorfe till the 
raft aft, and that feems to arife more from the 
external diftrefs to which (he is then expored, than 
to any compunttioas of confcicnce. She ftill loves 
and doats on her bafe betrayer, though a muft 
infignificant creature. In this char after, Rowe ha* 
been true to the fex, in drawing a woman, as me 
generally is, fond of her feducer ; but he has soft 

dtawm 
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drawn t Penitent. The chara&cr of Altamont if 
one of thoie which the prefcnt players obfepre, it the 
•arde& to reprefcnt ot any in the drama ; there ia 
a kind of meannefs in him, joined with an un- 
fafpe&ing honed heart, and a doating fondncfs for 
the falfe fair one, that is very difficult to illuftratt : 
This part has of late been generally given to 
performers of but very moderate abilities ; by which 
die play fuffers prodigioufly, and Altamont, who it 
realty one of the mod important perfons in the drama, 
is beheld with neglect, or perhaps with contempt i 
but feldom with pity. Altamont, in the hands of a 
good a&or, would draw the tye% of the audience, 
notwithftanding tbe Muttering Lothario, and the 
iupcrior dignity of Horatio ; for there is fomefhing 
in Altamont, to create our pity, and work upon 
par companion. 

80 many players failing of late, in the this cha- 
racter, leaves it a matter of doubt, whether tbe 
a&or is moll miftaken in his performance * or tbe 
manager in the diftribution of parts. 

The next tragedy Mr. Rowe wrote was hisUlyflcs, 
afted at the queen's Theatre, in the Hay. Market, 
and dedicated to the earl of Godolphin. This play 
is not at prefcnt in pofleffion of the ftagc, thougli 
it deferves highly to be fo, as tbe character of Pene- 
lope, is an excellent example of conjugal fidelity: 
Who, though her lord had been ten years abfent from 
her,and various accounts had been given of his death, 
yet, notwithstanding this, andtheaddreflesofmany 
royal fuitors, (he prefer (red her heart for her Ulyflcs, 
wno at lad triumphed over his enemies, ana ref- 
coed his faithful queen from the perfection of her 
wooers. —This play has bufinefs, paflioo, andf 
tragic propriety to recommend it. 

The next play Mr. Rowe brought upon the ftage, 
ym his Royal Convert, afted at toe queen's Theatre, 
In the Haymarket, and dedicated to the earl of 

Hia 
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His next was the Tragedy of Jane Shore, written 
!n imitation of Shakefpear's ftile; afted at the 
Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane, and dedicated to 
the duke of Queenfberry and Dover. How Mr. 
Rowe coald imagine that this play is written at all 
in imitation of Shakefpear's ftile, we cannot con- 
ceive ; for fo far as we are able to judge, it bears 
hot the leaf* refemblance to that of Shakefpear. 
The conduit of the defign is regular, and in that 
fcnfe it partakes not of Shakefpear's wildnefs 5 the 
poetry is uniform, which marks it to.be Rowe's, 
but in. that it is very different from Shake/pear, 
whofe excellency does not coniift merely in the 
beauty of foft language, or nightingale defcrip- 
tions ; but in the general power of his drama, 
the. boldnefs of the images, and the force of his 
characters. 

' Our author afterwards brought upon the ftage his 
Lady Jane Grey, dedicated to the earl of Warwick; 
this play is juftly in pofleffion of the ftage likewife. 
Mr. Edmund Smith, of ChriftV Church, author of 
Phaedra and Hyppolitus, defigned writing a Tit* 
gedy on this fubjeft ; and at his death left fome 
loofe hints of ientiments, and fhort (ketches of 
fcenes. From the laft of thefe, Mr. Rowe acknow- 
ledges he borrowed part of one, and inferted it in 
his third ad, viz. that between lord Guilford, and 
lady Jane. It is not much to be regretted, that 
Mr. Smith did not live to finifh this, Tince it fell 
into the hands of one fo much above him, as a 
dramatift ; for if we may judge of Mr. Smith's 
abilities of writing for the ftage, by his Phaedra 
and Hyppolitus, it would not have been fo well 
executed as by Rowe. Phaedra and Hyppolitu, 
is a play without paffion, though of inimitable 
verification ; and in the words of a living pod, 

wft 
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we may fay of it, that not the chara&er, bat poet 
(peaks. 

It may be juftly faid of all Rowe's Tragedies, 
that never poet painted virtue, religion, and all the 
relative and' focial duties of life, in a more alluring 
drefs, on the ftage ; nor were x ever vice or im- 
piety* better expoied to contempt and abhorrence* 

The fame principles of liberty he had early 
imbibed himfelf, feemed a part of his confuta- 
tion, and appeared in every thing he wrote ; and 
it took all occafions that fell in his way, to make 
is talents fubfervient to them : His Mufe was fo 
lelirioufly chafte, that I do not remember, fays Dr. 
WeTwood, one word in any of his plays or writings, 
that might admit of a double meaning in any point 
of* decency, or morals. There is nothing to be 
found in them, to flatter a depraved populace, or 
humour a fafhionable folly. 

. Mr. Rowe's Plays were written from the heart, 
He practifed the virtue he admired, and he never, 
in his gayeft moments, fuffered himfelf to talk loofe- 
ly or lightly upon religious or moral fubje&s ; or to 
turn any thing facred, or which good men reverenced 
at fuch, into ridicule. 

Our author wrote a comedy of three a6ls, called 
the Biter. It was performed at the Theatre in 
^Lincoln s-Inn-Fields ; but without fuccefs, for 
Rowe's genius did not lie towards Comedy.— In a 
converfation he had with Mr. Pope, that great poet 
advifed him to refcue the queen of Scots, from the 
hands of Banks; and to make that lady to fhine on 
4e ftage, with a luflre equal to her chara&er. Mr. 
Rowe obferved in anfwer to this, that he was a great 
admirer of queen Elizabeth ; and as he could not 
wtU plan a play upon the queen of Scots's ftory, 
without introducing his favourite princefs, who in 
that particular makes but an indifferent figure, he 
chofe to decline it : Beftdcs, he knew that if he 
favoured the northern lady, there was a ftroog party 
a concerned 
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concerned to crufh it ; and if he fhould make her 
appear lefs great than (he was, and throw a (hade 
over her real endowments, he fhould violate truth, 
and incur the difpleafure of a faction, which though 
by far the minority, he knew would be yet too 
powerful for a poet to combat with. 

The late duke of Queenfberry, when fecretary of 
Hate, made Mr. Rowe fecretary for public affairs | 
and when that nobleman came to know him well, 
he was never more delighted than when in his com- 
pany : After the duke's death, all avenues were ftopt 
to his preferment ; and during the reft of queen 
Anne's reign, he palled his time with theMufes and 
his books, and fome times with the conversation of 
his friends. 

While Mr. Rowe was thus without a patron, he 
went one day to pay his court to the earl of Oxford, 
lord high treafurer of England, then at the head of 
the Tory fa ft ion, who afked him if he underftood 
Spanifh well ? He anfwered no : but imagining that 
his lordfhip might intend to fend him into Spam on 
fome honourable commiflion, he prefently added* that 
in a fhort time he did not doubt but he (hoold pre* 
fently be able, both to underiland it, and fpeak it 
The earl approving of what he faid, Mr. Rowe took 
his leave, and immediately retired out of town CO a 
rivate country farm; where, within a few months^ 
e learned the Spanifh tongue, and then waked 
again on the carl to give him an account of hi* 
diligence. His iordihip afking him, if he was lore 
he underftood it thoroughly, and Mr. Rowe aft- 
fwering in the affirmative, the earl burft into an ex- 
clamation ; * How happy are you Mr. Rowe, that 
4 you can enjoy the pleaiure of readme, and under- 
* Handing Don Quixote in the original !' 

This wanton cruelty inflicted by his lord- 
fhip, cf raifing expectations in the mind, that he 
never intended to gratify, needs only be told to 
excite indignation. 

& Upon 
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Upon the acceulon of king George the Ift. to the 
throne, Mr. Rowc was made Poet-Laureat, and 
one of the furveyors of the cuftpms, in the port ot 
London. The prince of Wales conferred on him* 
the place of clerk of his council* and the lord 
chancellor Parker, made him his fecretarv for the 
p re Cc mat ions, the very day he received the feals, 
and without his afking it. 

He was twice married, firft to a daughter of Mr. 
auditor Parfons ; and afterwards to a daughter of 
Mr, D even ifh of a good family in Dorfetihire. By 
his firft wife, he had a fon, and by his fecohd ft 
daughter. 

Mr. Rowe died the 6th of December 1718, in the 
45th year of his age, like a chriftian and a philofo- 
phcr, and with an unfeigned reiignation to the will 
of God : He preferved an evennefs of temper to 
the Lift, and took leave of his wife, and friendly 
immediately before his laft agony, with the fame 
tranquility of mind, as if he had been taking bat ft 
ihort journey, 

He was interred in Weftminfter-Abbey, over 
again ft Chaucer; his body being attended with ft 
vaft number of friends, and the dean and chapter 
officiating at the funeral. A tomb was afterward* 
creeled to his memory, by his wife, for which Mr. 
Pope wrote an epitaph, which we (hall here infert | 
not one word of which ia hyperbolical, or more 
than he deferves* 



epitaph 
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Epitaph on R O WE, by Mr. P O P E. 

Thy reliques, Rowe f to this fad fhrine we trail, 
And near thy Shakefpear place thy honoar'd buft, 
Oh next him fkuTd, to draw the tender tear, " 
For never heart felt paffion more fincere : 
To nobler fentiment to fire the brave. 
For never Briton more difdain'd a flave ? 
Peace to thy gentle fhade, and endlefs reft, 
Bleft in thy genius, in thy love too bleft ! 
And bleft, that timely from our fcene removed 



[y fromou 
liberty it] 



Thy fool enjoys the liberty it lov'd. 

To thefe, fo mourn*d in death, fo lov'd in life f 
The childlefs parent and the widow'd wife 
With tears inscribes this monumental ftone, 
That holds their afhes and experts her own* 

' Mr. Rowe, as to his perfon, was graceful and 
well made, his face regular and of a manly beauty ; 
he had a quick, and fruitful invention, a deep 
penetration, and a large compafs of thought, witn 
a fingular dexterity, and eafinefs in communicat- 
ing his opinions. He was matter of moft parts of 
polite learning, efpecially the Claflic Authors, 
both Greek and Latin ; he underftood the French, 
Italian and Spanifh languages. He had likewife 
read mod of the Greek and Roman hiftories in 
their original languages ; and moft that are writ- 
ten in Englifh, French, Italian and Spanilh : He 
had a good tafte in philofophy, and having aline 
impremon of religion upon his mind, he took de- 
light in divinity, and ecclefiaftical hiftory, in both 
which he made great advances in the times he 
retired to the country, which were frequent. He 
exprejjed upon all occafions, his full perfwafion 
of the truth of revealed religion; and being a fin- 

' cert 
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* ceYe member of the eftablifhed church himfelf, 
4 he pitied, bat condemned not, thofe who de- 

* parted from him ; he abhorred the principle of per- 

* iecuting men on account of religious opinions, and 
-•being mid in his own, he took it not upon him 
;« to cenfure thofe of another perfuafion. His con- 
■ 4 verfation was pleafant, witty, and learned, with- 

* out the leaft tinfture of affectation or pedantry ; 
4 and his inimitable manner of diverting, or enliven- 

* ing the company, made it impoffible for any one 
•• to be out of humour when he was in it : Envy 
\« and detraction, feemed to be entirely foreign to 
' his conftitution ; and whatever provocation he 
9 met with at any time, he pa/Ted them over, without 
* . the leaft thought of refentment or revenge. Them 

* were not wanting fome malevolent people, and 
4 fome pretenders to poetry too, that would fome* 
4 times bark at his bett performances ; but he was 
' too much confcious of his own genius, and had 

* fo much good-nature as to forgive them, nor 
"* could however be tempted to return them an 
'-afcfwer. 9 

This is the amiable character of Mr. Rowe, 
drawn by Mr. Welwood, to which we fhall add the 
words or Mr. Pope, in a letter to Edward Blount, 
Efq; dated February the loth, 1715- ( There was 

* a vivacity and gaiety of difpofifion almoft peculiar 

* to Mr. Rowe, which made it impoffible to part 

* with him, without that uneaimefs, which generally 
9 fucceeds all our pleafures/ 

It would perhaps be injurious to the memory of 
Roive, to difmifs his life, without taking notice 
of his tranflations of Lucan, and Quillet's Calli- 
paedu ; the verification in both is mufical, and well 
adapted to the fubjett ; nor is there any reafon to 
doubt but that the true meaning of the original, is 
frfrbfully preferved throughout the whole. Thefe 
trinflations, however, with Mr. Rowe's Occafional 

Poems, 
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Poems, and Birth-Day Odes, are but little read* 
and he is only diftinguifhed "as a dramatift ; for 
which we fhall not pretend to affign a reafon j 
but we may obfervc, that a Mufe capable of products 
ing fo many excellent dramatic pieces, cannot be 
fuppofed to have executed any plan indifferently; 
however, it may charm a reader lefs than that 
kind of compofition, which is fet off on the Thea- 
tre, with fo many advantages. 

He publifhed Hkewife an edition of the works of 
Shakelpear, and prefixed the life of that great man* 
from materials which he had been induftrious te 
colled*, in the county where Shakefpear was born, 
and to which, after he had filled the world with 
admiration of his genius, he retired. 

We deem it unneceffary to give any fpedmen of 
Mr. Rowe's poetry ; the mod celebrated fpeeches is 
his plays, which are beautifully harmonious ; are 
repeated by every body who reads poetry, or attend! 
plays ; and to fuppofe the reader ignorant of them, 
would be to degrade him from that rank of in* 
telligence, without which he can be little illu- 
minated by perufing the Lives of the Poets* 
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John Sheffield, Duke of 
Buckingham. 

THIS nobleman, who made a very great fi- 
gure in the lad age, as an author, a ftatef- 
man, and a foldier ; was born about the year 1650. 
He loft his rather when he was about nine years of 
age, and his mother foon after marrying lord 
Oflulton ; the care of his education was left en- 
tirely to a governor, who though a man of letters, 
did not much improve him in his ftudies *. Having 
parted with his governor, with whom he travelled 
into France; he foon found by converting with men 
of genius, that he was much deficient in many parti 
of literature, and that while he acquired the graces 
of a gentleman, he was yet wanting in thofe higher 
excellencies ; without which politenefs makes but 
an indifferent figure, and can never raife a man to 



He poflened an ample fortune, bat for a while 
laid a rcftraint upon his app e ti t es , and pafficms, 
and dedicated for fbme time a certain number of 
hours every day to hb ftudies, by which means ho 
acquired a degree of learning, that entitled him to 
the character of a fine fchoTar. But not content 
with that acqiiifirion, out noble author extended his 
views yet farther, and reliefs in die purfuit of 
diiinflio n, we find him at a very carry age entering 
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himfelf a volunteer in the fecond Dutch war; and 
accordingly was in that famous naval engagement, 
where the duke of York commanded as admiral, on 
which occafion his lordwip behaved himfelf fo gal- 
lantly, that he was appointed, commander of the 
royal Katherinc, a fecond rate man of war. 

His lordfliip in his own Memoirs, tells us, that 
when he entered himfelf a volunteer under his royal 
highnefs the duke of York, he was then deeply 
engaged, and under the foft influence of love : He 
fays, he never (hall forget the tendemefs of parting 
from his mjftrefs. On this account double honour 
is due to him:— To enter the buttle of war, 
without any other call, bat that of honour, at an 
age when moft young noblemen are under the 
tuition of a dancing mailer, argued a generous 
intrepid nature ; but to leave the arms of nit mif- 
trefs, to tear himfelf from her he doated on, in 
order to ferve his country, carries in it yet a higher 
degree of merit, and ought to put all young mca- 
of fortune to the bluih, who would rather meanly 
riot in luxurious eafe at home, than do honour to 
tnemfelvcs and their country, by endeavouring to 
fejve it. 

His lordfhip acknowledges in the above-menti- 
oned Memoirs, that the duke of York did wonders 
in the engagement ; and that he was as intrepid in 
his nature, as fome of his enemies fuppofed him 
to be of an oppofite charader ; though, fays he, 
alluding to what afterwards happened, misfortunes, 
age, and other accidents, will make a great man 
differ from himfelf. We find our young nobleman 
while he was aboard a fhip, amidfr the noife of the 
crew, could yet indulge his genius for poetry; 
One would imagine that the ocean is too boiAeroas 
an element for the Mules, whofe darling wiu it 
for eafe and retirement ; yet, we find him amidft 
tjue roaring of winds and waves, open hit Poem 
with thefe fobthing lines. 

With* 
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• Within the £le»t (hades of fort repofe, 
'Where fancy's boundlefs ftream for ever flows ; 
Where the enfranchised foul, ateafe can play, 
TirM with the toilfbme bus'nefs of the day, 
Where princes gladly reft their weary heads, - 
And change uneafy thrones for downy beds i 
Where feeming joys delude defpairing minds, 

-And where even jealoufr fome quiet finds ; 
There I, and forrow, for a while could part, 

-Sleep clos'd my eyes, and eas*d a fighing heart* 

Gar author afterwards made a campaign in the 
French fervice. 

As Tangier was in danger of being taken by the 
Moors, he offered to head the forces which were to 
defend it ; and accordingly he was appointed com- 
mander of them. He was then earl of Mulgrave, 
and ope of the lords of the bed-chamber to king 
Charles the lid. In May 28, 1674, he was inftalled 
knight of the Garter. 

As he now began to be eminent at court, it was 
impoffible but he mull have enemies, and thefe ene- 
mies being mean enough to hint ftories to his pre- 
judice, in regard to iorne ladies, with whom the • 
king was not unconcerned ; his lordfhip's command 
was not made fo agreeable as it otherwife would 
have been. The particulars of this affair have been 
difooted by hiftorians, fome have imagined it to 
refer to fome celebrated courtezan, whole affections 
his lordfhip weaned from the king, and drew them 
to himfelf ; but Mrs. Manly, in her new Atalantis, 
and Boyer, in his HHtary of queen Anne, afllgn a 
Very different caufe. They fay, that before the lady 
Anne was married to prince George of Denmark, 
fte encouraged the addrefTes which the earl of Mul- 
grave was bold enough to make her ; and that he 
Va* fcnt to Tangier to break off thexrorrefpondence. 
Mrs. Manly in her Atalantis, fays many unhand- 
lome things of his lordfhip, under the title of count 

OrgueiK 
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Orgucil. Beyer fays, fome years before the qi 
was married to prince George of Denmark, theeari 
of Mulgrave, a nobleman of Angular accomplim* 
ments, both of mind and pcrfon, afpired fo high at 
to attempt to marry die lady Anne ; but though Ms 
addrefles to her were checked,, as foon as difcovered» 
yet the princefc had ever an efteem for him. 

Tnis account is more probably true, than the 
former ; when it is considered, that by fending the 
earl to Tangier *, a fcheme was laid for deftroying 
him, and all the crew aboard the fame veffcL For 
the (hip which was appointed to cany die general 
of the forces, was in fnch a condition, that the . 
captain of her declared, he was afraid to make the 
voyage. Upon this reprefentation, lord Mnlerare . 
applied both to the lord admiral, and the king him- 
felf : The firft faid, the fhip was fafe enough, and 
no other could be then procured. The king am- 
fwered him coldly, that he hoped it would do, and 
that he (honld give himfelf no trouble about it. 
Hislordfliip was reduced to the extremity either of 
going in a leaky (hip, or abfolutely refuting ; 
which he knew his enemies would impute to 
cowardice, and as he abhorred the imputation, 
he refolved, in oopofition to the advice of hit. 
friends, to hazard all ; but at the fame time 
advifed feveral volunteers of quality, not to . 
accompany him in the expedition, as their ho- 
nour was not fo much engaged as his ; feme of 
whom wifely took his advice, but the earl of 
Plymouth, natural fon of the king, piqued hue- 
felf in running the fame danger with a man who 
went to ferve his father, and yet was ufed lb 
firangely by the ill-offices of his minifters. 

Providence, however defeated the mini! 
fcheme of aflaflination, by giving them the : 
weather during the voyage, which held three \ 

• General Dttranaiy, See Artkk SbefieH. 



f pumping all the time* thcjr landed (afe at 
: Tangier, 5 they met with admiral Her- , 

afterwards e of Torrington, who could not 
prefshis admiration, at their having performed 
. voyage in a ftiip he had fcnt home as unfit for 
» I out fuch was the undifturbed tranquility 
attve firronefs of the earl of Mulgravs's mind, 
In this hazardous voyage, be compofed the 
, part of which we have quoted. 
& the earl of Mulgrave oeen guilty of any 
*', capital, or otherwife, the miniftry might 
called him to account for it ; but their con - 
r, and the king's conferring to fo bloody a 
Je, is methinks fuch a (bun upon them, at 
rver be wiped off; and had that nobleman and 
lip's crew perithed, they would have added 

murthcr, to concerted bafenefs. 
on the approach of his lordihip's forces, the 
i retired, and the refult of this expedition was, 
owing up of Tangier. Some time after the 
s/as appeafed, the earl forgot the ill offices, 
ad been done him ; and enjoyed his majefty's 
( to the lad. He continued in feveral great 
luring the (hort reign of king James the lid, 
at prince abdicated the throne. As the earl 
atiy and zealoufly advifcd him agaiaft feveral 
dent meafures, which were taken by the 

the king, fome months before the revolution, 
. to grow cooler towards him ; but yet was fo 
tble as not to remove him from his preferments : 
iter the king loft his crown, he had the inward 
dion, to be confeious, that his councils had 
ontributed to that prince's misfortunes * and 
imfelf, in any manner, had not forfeited his 
x and integrity. 

at his lordihip was no violent friend to, 
>moter of, the revolution, foams to appear 
his condudt during that remarkable serai 
L.Iir.N*. as- O and 
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and particularly from the unfmiftied relation ne left 
concerning it, which waft fupprdTed fome years 
»g°» by order of the government. 

In a pafTage in his lordfiup's writings, it appears 
he was unwilling that king James fhould leave 
England *. Juft as the king was ftepping into bed 
the night before his going away, the earl of Mul- 
grave came into the bed-chamber, which, being at 
£0 late an hour, might pofibly give the king fome 
apprehensions of that lord's fufpe&ing his defign, 
with which he was refolved not to truft him, nor 
any protectant : He therefore flopped fhort, and 
turned about to whifper him in the ear, that his 
commiffioners had newly fent him a very hope- 
ful account of fome accommodation with the 
Prince of Orange ; to which that lord only replied 
with a queftion, aiking him if the Prince's army 
halted, or approached nearer to London ? the 
King owned they dill marched on ; at which the 
earl (hook his head, and faid no more, only made 
him a low bow, with a deje&ed countenance, hum- 
bly to make him underiland that he gave no cre- 
dit to what the King's hard ' ciroimftances at that 
time obliged him to diflemble. It alfo appears 
that the earl of Mul grave was one of thofe lords, 
who, immediately after the King's departure, fent 
letters to the fleet, to the abandoned army of King 
James, and to all the considerable garrifons in Eng- 
land, which kept them in order and fubjecTion, 
not only to the prefent authority, but that which 
fhould be fettled afterwards. 

To his lordlhip's humanity was owing the pro- 
tection King James obtained from the Lords in 
London, upon his being feized, and infulted by 
the populace at Fever (ham in Kent ; before which 
time* lays he, ' the Peers fat daily in the council 

• Vol. U. p. 106. 

4 chamber 
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* chamber in Whitehall, where the lord Muigrave 
4 one morning happened to be advertifed pri- 
' vatcly that the King had been feized by the an- 

* gry rabble at Fcverftiam, and had fent a poor 
' countryman with the news, in order to procure 
4 his refcue, which was like to come too late, 

* fincc the meflenger had waited long at the couu- 
4 cil door, without any body's being willing to 

* take notice of him. This fad account moved 

* him with great companion at fo extraordinary an 
4 inftance ofworldly uncertainty ; and no cautions 
4 of offending the prevailing party were able to 

* re drain him from (hewing a little indignation at 

* fo mean a proceeding in the council ; upon which, 
' their new prefident, the marquis of Hallifax, 

* would have adjourned it haflily, in order to pre- 
' vent him. But the lord Muigrave earneflly 

* conjured them all to fit down again, that he might 

* acquaint them with a matter that admitted no 

* delay, and was of the higheft importance ima- 

* ginable. Accordingly the Lords, who knew no- 
4 thing of the bufincfs, could not but hearken to 
9 it; and thofe few that gucfled it, and faw the 
' confequence, yet wanted time enough for ccn- 

* certing together about fo nice, and very impor- 
' tant a matter, as faving, or iofing a King's life. 

* The Lords then fat down again, and he repre- 

* fented to them what barbarity it would be, for 

* fuch an aflembly's conniving at the rabble's tcur- 
4 ing to pieces, even any private gentleman, much 

* more a great Prince, who, with all h;s popery, 
4 was dill their Sovereign ; fo that mere (hamc o- 
' bliged them to fufpend their politics awhile, 
4 and call in the meflenger, who told them with 
4 tears, how the King had engaged him to deli* 
4 ver a letter from him to any perfons he cmld find 

* willing to fave him from fo imminent a danger, 

* The letter had no fuperfcripiion, and was to this 

* Cffccl; 

O 2 'To 
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4 To acquaint the reader of it, that he had been 

• difcovcred in his retreat by fame fi (hermen of 

• Kent, and fee u red at firft there by the gentry, 
' who were afterwards forced to refign him into 

• the hands of an infolent rabble. 

* Uron fo preffing an occafion, and now fo very 
4 pubhckly made known, the council was furprized, 

• and under fome difficulty, for as there was danger 
' of difpleafing by doing their duty, fo there wis 
' no lets by omitting it, fincc the Law makes it 
' highly criminal in fuch an extremity ; befides 
' that moft of them as yet unacquainted with the 

• Prince of Orange, imagined him prudent, and 

• confcquently capable of punifhing fo bafe a 
' dcicrtion, either out of generality, or policy. 

• Thefc found afterwards their caution need lei's, 

• but at prcfent it influenced the council to fend 

• zco of the life guards under their captain 
' the earl of Feverfham; firft to refcue the 

• King from all danger of the common people, 
4 and afterwards to attend him toward the fea 
' fide ; if he continued his refolution of retiring, 

• which they thought it more decent to connive 

• at, than to detain him here by force.' 
Whoever has the leait fpark of generofity in his 

nature, cannot but highly applaud this tender con- 
duel of his lordship's, towards his Sovereign in 
diftrefs ; and look with contempt upon the flow* 
nefs of the council in difpatching a force to 
his relief, efpecially when we find it was only out 
of dread, left they fhould difpleafe the Prince 
of Orange, that the) fent any : this (hewed a mean- 
nefs of fpirit, a want of true honour, to fuch a 
degree, that the Prince of Orange hlmfelf could 
not, confidently with good policy, trufl thofe wor- 
ihippers of power, who could hear, unconcerned, 
that their late Sovereign was in the hands of a 
▼He rabble, and iatreating them in vain for refcue. 

The 
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-The earl of Murgrave made no mean compli- 
es* to King William, immediately after the re- 
iqtfoo, but 'When he went to pay his addrefles to 
W*, he was well received ; yet did he not accept 
? *|toft in the government till fome years after, 
•May to, In the 6th year of Wfttiajh and Mary, . 
iiw*»'cre*!0d martinis of Norftuttby,' In the 
saury «f Lfooolto. When h was debated in Par- 
liw i t t whether the Prince of Orange fhould be 
tdaraed King, or die Princefs his wife reign ' 
Uhr in her own right, he voted and fpoke Ipr 
4 former, and gave thefe reafonsfbrft. That he . 
Msjht the dtle of either person Was eqo4l : an4 
as* the Farlianient was to -decide $e matter, he 
dgod-it would modi better pleaft that JPrlttcc, ' 
Wwes now become their Proteftor, fcncl wis .il- 

> ift itfeif a thing more becoming (b good a 
limed*, at Queen Mary, to partake with'her nuf- 
ftfld a crownfe obtained, than td poflefs it entir^* 

> at bar own. After long debate* in Parliament, ' 
le crown nt lair was fettled open William and 
fay.* Jtarntt lord bifhop of Sauifcury, whole af- ' 
ifiiM lot the rev6Fution none I believe can dbubt, ' 
etJjr sickftowledges that the King was refolved ; 
otfs> bold the government by right of his wife* 
ht'Wtmld not think of holding any thing by a- . 
ronTMngs :* he was jealous of the friends of his 
iff, and never forgave them ; and, laft of all, he ' 
meafemed to leave them in the larch, that is, to . 
ttftio Holland, with his Dutch army ; fo reftleft, 
ys Mvlgrave in another phtce, is ambition, in it* \ 
igheft icenes of fuccefs. 

Daring the reign of King William however, 
* enjoyed fome confiderable pods, and waa 
natrally pretty well in his favour, and con- 
lance. April 21, 1702, he was {worn Lord Pri. 
f Seal, am the fame year appointed one of the 
Munitioners to treat of an onion between Bne- 
tad and Scotland, and was made Lord L 
mc, aod Cofloi Rotoloram for the North a- 
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ing of Yorkihire, and one of the governors of tke 
Charterhoufe. 

March 9, 1703, he was created duke of Nor- 
man by, having been made marquis of Norman by 
by King William, and on the 19th of the fame 
month duke of Buckingham. In 1 7 1 1 he was made 
Steward of her Majeify's Houlhold, and President 
of the Council ; and on her deceafe, was one of 
the Lords Juftices in Great Britain, 'till King 
George arrived from Hanover. 

In 1 710 the W hig miniftry began to lofe ground, 
and Mr. Harley, iince earl of Oxford, and the 
Lord Treafurer made thf proper uie of thofe cir- 
cumftances, yet wanting foroe alliftance, applied to 
the duke of Buckingham. The duke, who was not 
then on good terms with Mr. Harley, at firft 
flighted his propofal, but afterwards joined with 
him and others, which produced a revolution 
in the miniftry, and (hook the power of die 
duke and duchefs of Marlborough, while Mr. 
Hailey, the ear] of Shrew/bury, lord Bolingbroke, 
&c. came into the adminklration. The duke was 
atcached to Tory principles. Her Majefty offered 
to make him chancellor, which he thought. proper 
to rcfufe. He was out of employment for fome 
time, during which, he did not fo much as pay 
his compliments at couit, 'till he married his third 
wife, and then went to kils her Majetty's hand. 

The duke of Buckingham, though reckoned 
haughty, and ill natured, was yet of a tender, com- 
pafficnate difpofition ; but as the beft. charac- 
ters have generally fome allay, he is allowed to 
have been very palfionate ; but after his warmth fub- 
ficed, he endeavoured to attonelbr it by afts of kind- 
nefs and beneficence to thole upon whom hi* paJtot 
had vented itfelf. Several years before his grace died, 
he was well known to have exprefled fome con- 
cern for the libertinifm of his youth, efpeciaUy 
regarding the fair fex, in which he had indulged 
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hitnfelf fety freely. He was furvived only bjr one 
legitimate fon, but left feveral natural children ; 

Our noble author has been charged by fame of 
bis enemies/ with the fordid vice of covetoufnefs, 
bat Without' foundation; for, as a ftrong indication 
tMltt he was not. avaritious, he loft a cbnfijderabie 
jlart of hfe fortune, merely by not taking the paint 
tbviftt, during the fpace of 4oyeart- his eitates 
at fiftne diftance from London ; and whoever is 
acquainted with human nature knows* that indo- 
lence and covetoufnefs are incompatible* 

Hit grace died the 24th of February 1720, in 
the 75th year of his age, and after lying in Rate 
lor 'ionic days at Buckingham-Houft, . wai car-' 
tied from thence with great funorfcl folemnity, and 1 
ifctefrred in Weftminttcr- Abbey, where a inonunieni; 
iitot&ed to his memory, upon which the follow- 1 
tag torftajh is engraved, by his own dire£libn ? a* 
appears from a paflage irt his will. • Since feme- 
1 wt i* ufually written on moriuments, I dire& 
4 tkatthc following lines mail be piit on mine, vis. 

■..» • 

f In one place'. 
. : . « Pro Rege fepe, pro Republic* fempcr. 

o 

1 In another. 

' Dnbius, fed non improbus vixl. 
• : Incertus morior, fed inturbatns. 

• Hamanom eft nefcire $c enrage. 

« Chrifttim adveaeror, Deo confido 

• Omnipotent, benevolentiffimo. 

• Ens Entium miferere mini.' 

ne words Chriftum adveneror are omitted at 
.. Of oefire of the late bMhop. Atterbury, who thought 

* llem not ftrong enough in regard to Chrift j urn- 

* iftyr'ft? t loleare the folio wing words. 

' Cat Buckingham** Ducifla 

. Mm cxtrui curavit Anno mdccxxi. 
O4 & 
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Edmund, the duke'seldcft Ton, already mentioned. 
was fnatched away in his bloom ; a youth !* Dm whom 
the greateft things might have been expected, as he 
was untainted with the vices of the age : he was 
very remarkable for his modefty, which vulgar 
minds imputed to want of powers, but thofe who 
knew him beft, have given a different tcftimony 
concerning him, and have rcprefentcd him as pof- 
felled of all the genius of his father, with mor: 
Ariel and inviolable morals. With this young no- 
bleman the titles of the Sheffield family expired. 

The duke, his father, informs us of a duel he 
was to have fought with the witty earl of Ro- 
chefter, which he thus relates; after telling us 
that the caufe of the quarrel happened be- 
tween the flrft and fecond Dutch war. ' I wis 

• informed (fays his grace) that the earl of Ro- 

• chefter had faid fomething very malicious of 

• me ; I therefore fent colonel Afton, a very met- 

• tied friend of mine, to call him to account for 
9 it 5 he denied the words, and indeed I was foon 
' convinced he had never faid them. But a mere 
« report, though I found it to be falfe, obliged me 

• (as I then foolifhly thought) to go on with the 

• quarrel; and the next day was appointed for 
4 us to fight on horfeback : a way in England a 

• little unufual, but it was his pan to chufe. Ac- 

• cordingly I and my fecond lay the night .before 
' at Knightfbridge privately, to avoid being fe- 

• cured at London on any fufpicion, . whkh we 
' found ourfelvcs more in danger of there, becaufe 

• wc had all the appearance of highwaymen, that 
' had a mind to l\e (kulking in an odd inn for 
' one night. In the morning wc met the lord 

• Rochefttr at the place appointed, who, inftcad ( 
< of James Porter, whom he allured Afton he I 
' would make h\* fecond> brought an errant life- I 
€ eu aid- man, vrtioni rotata wwiu *Y*xh»Mr. | 
* 6 * Vfe* 
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Afton took exception, mi being no fultable ad- 
verfary, efperially confided agho* extremely well 
ho was mounted, whereas we had only a cottplo 
of path i upon which we nil agreed to fight oft 
foot. But at my lord Rocheftcr and I were rid' 
ing into the next field in order to k, he told me 
that he had at firit chofen to fight on horfe- 
tack, becaufo he wai fo weak with a certain 
diftemper, that he found himfetf unfit to fight 
mt aB any way, much left a foot. 1 was extreme* 
if furpriaed, becaufe no man at that time had 
• better reputation for courage* and my angel* a* 
gainft him being quite fubfided, I took the liber* 
ty to reprefent to him what a ridkutoui ftory if 
wtald make, (hould we return without lighting % 
and told him, that I muft In my own defooco 
be obliged to lay the fault on him* by telling 
die truth of the matter. Hit enfwer wat, that ho 
fobmitced to it, and hoped t would not tike tho 
advantage in baring to do with auv mot* hi 
*fb weak a condition : I replied, that by fech M 
argument he had fuficiently tied my handi, up- 
on condition, I might call our (ecendl to do 
wtaeffe* of the whole bofaefi, which ho totu 
fo o te d to, and fowe ported; Upon our return to 
'London, we found it foil of thk quarrel, upon 
otar being abfent fo loogi and therefore Mr Af- 
ton thought fit to write down every word and 
drctntaace of this whole matter, la order to 
fpread every where the true reafon of oar re« 
toning without having fought * whkh being not 
fat the tea* contradict d, or tufa** by the lord 
Bocheto, entirely ruined U§ reputation for toe- 

3e, though nobody had MM a greater at t» 
, whkh fupponed him pretty well In the 
worlds notwlthftandinf fane more accideatt of 
tho fame hhd» that never fall toftccwi eeef 
aoochea, when once people know a aun'tfeeak* 
ttfr/ 

O 5 Th* 
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The duke of Buckingham's works fpeak him a 
beautiful profe writer, and a very confiderable 
poet, which is proved by the. teftimony of fome 
of the belt writers, his cotemporaries. 

His profe works. confiflr. chiefly of . 

Hiflorical Memoirs,. Speeches in Parliament, 
Characters, Dialogues, . Critical Observations, 
Speeches and Eflays,; which, with his poetical 
competitions, were printed by. .Alderman Barber 
in 1723, in two fplendid 4X0 volumes. The firft 
volume containing pieces ia moflt fpecies of poe- 
try, the epic excepted r and alfo imitations from 
other authors. His Grace wrote fome Epigrams, 
a great number of lyric pieces, fome in the elegiac 
ftrain, and others in the dramatic Amongft his 
poems, an Efl'ay on Poetry* which contains. excel- 
lent inJlru&ioos to form die . poet* is by far the 
mod diilinguifhed. He wrote a play called lulins 
Cstfar and another called Brutus : or rajthtraUdtd 
them from Shakefpear. 

His grace was a great lover of the polity, arts. ml 
general, as appears from the fondnefs* he ejeprefib* 
for them in feveral parts of his works 1 particular- 
ly Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture^ of the 
two former he made feveral curious coUe&ians, 
and his boufe, built under his direction in St. James's 
Pa k, fpeak s him not unacquainted with the. lit* 
ter. It would be fuperfluous to enumerate, all the 
writers who have given teilimony in his grace's 6* 
your as an author. Dryden in feveral of his De- 
dications, while he expreffes the warmth of his gra- 
titude, fails not to convey the moil amiable idea 
of his lord fhip, and reprefents him as a noble 
writer. He lived in friendlhip with that great po- 
et, who has rajfed indelible monuments to his 
memory. 

IihaU 
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I Jball add but one other testimony of his me- 
-riv which if feme Arnold think unfteccuary, yet it 
as. pleating? the lines are' delightfully fwect and 
flowing. In his Mifcdlanies thai Speaks Mr. Pope * 

* Mafe 'tis enough, at length thy labour ends, 

* And thou fhalt live; for Buckingham com- 

4 mends.-- 
4 Let caowds o£ critics now my verfe -afiail, 
. * Let Dewus wrioe, and namelefs numbers rail. 
< '* Thai more than pays whole years of thankatfs 

4 pain, 

* Time, healthy and fortune, actf not loft hi 

4 vain. 
» Sheffield approves : consenting Phesbnt bend** 
1 Andl, and malice* front thifnoasasefUtndsi* 

The two phys of Julius Qefar* which he altered 
from Shakcipear, are both with Choreics, after the 
Manner of the Ancients v Thefe playa were tt> 
have been performed in the year 17*9, and all the 
ChoruiTes were fet to muficby that great m*ftcr 
fa fectapofition, Signer ' Bononciai j bet, Kngliih 
Trices feeing few, tb* kalians ****** applied to» 
^io demanded mope for thek eightl* performance, 
4kan the receipts of the houfe cpuM amount to at 
the nfual raifed pricey and on that account the de- 
fign was. dropt* : 
' It appears that our noble anther had, conceived 
n great regard for Mr. Pope, ori his earlieft ap- 

Sarance in the literary world ; and was among the 
ft to acknowledge the young bard's merit, in 
commendatory veries upon his excellence in poetry. 
The following compliment from the duke is pre- 
fixed to the faft volume of Mr. Pope's works. 
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On Mr. POPE, and hit Poems, by hi 
Grace JOHN SHEFFIELD, Duke c 

Bv-CKlBGJIAlf, 

With age decay 'd, with courts and buVnefs tir'd 
Caring for nothing* bat what cafe required ; 
Too dully ferious for the mufes fport, 
And from the critics (are arriv'd in port » 
I Xitde thought of launching forth agen, 
Amidft adventurous rovers of the pen j 
And after fo much nndeferv'd facoefs, 
Thus ha?arding at laft to make it left. 
Encomiums fuit not this ccnforioas tine, 
Itfelf a fuhje& for fatyric rhime ; ' ' 
Ignorance honoured, wit and mirth deftnTd, 
Folly triumphant, and ev'n Homer blam'dt 
But to this genius, join'd with fo much art, 
Such various learning mixM in ev'iy part, 
Poets are bound a loud appliufe to pay % ■'•'■' 
Apollo bids it, and they murt obey. * *■ 
And yet fo wonderful, fublime a thing, 1 * " 
As the great Iliad, fcarce coaM nake Vt fiaf 
Except I juftly cou'd at once coouhend '■- 
A good companion, and as firm a friend.' • 
One moral, or a mere well-natar'd deed ' Ai 
Can all defert in fciences exceed. ' ' • 

*Tis great delight to laugh at feme men's 1fBJ%> 
But a much greater to give merit praift; 
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TH I $ ingenions gentleman Kiaed in the reigns 
of Charles an4 James II. He rtfidf^ fdr 
a great part of his life 1 at Beresford in die county 
xn Stafford. He had fome reputation To* ryricjpa- 
etry, fat was particularly famous for bnrleiqtie 
nrfe. Jit tranlated from the French Mbafieur 
OocneiBeY Horace, printed in 4to. London 1671,, 
and- dedicated to his dear fitter Mrs. St 



Hntcjunftn. .This pray was firft fiatmed in 16.6c, 
kit in his prefatory cpiffle he tell* us, < that net* 
ther at that, timer, "nor for feveral years after, 
wt* 'it intended /or the publie view, it being 
written fa the private dbrerrlfement of a fav 
ng~l*dy, and, ever fince it had the honour 
to kifther hands, was fo entirely hers, that the 
lor did not referve fo much as the BrbajTlofi 
to himXerfj however, me being prevailed uppn^ 
&on^ frith fome difficulty,, it was printed in Jvo. 
t6jpq.** ' As to the merit of this play in the origi- 
nal, hvfr faffident to ofafenfe, that the critics have 
~4fowed4t to be the beft tragedy of CorneiQe, and 
ihe am^or'himfelf is of the fame opinion, provid- 
ed the three laft ate had been equal to use tw» 
4rft. As to the tranflation by Mr. Cotton, we have 
-very confiderabte authority to pronounce it belter 
than that of Mrs. Katherine Philips, who could not 
imtobervernfication among her qualities. The plot of 
this play, fo far at hiAory is concerned, may bo 

read 
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read in Livy, Florus, Dionyfius HalicarnafTeusy 
&c. Oar ftage has lately had a play foanded up. 
on this Story 9 added to the many it has received, 
called the Roman Father, by Mr. W. Whitehead. 

Befides this tranflation, Mr. Cotton is author of 
many other works, fuch as his poem called the Worn- 
ders of the Peak, printed in 8vo, London i68l *. 
His burlefque Poem, called Scarranides> or Virgil 
Travefbe, a mock Poem, on the firft and fourth. 
Books of Virgil's JEneid, printed in 8vo. London 
1678. Though the title teems to imply as if his 

Soem was in imitation of Scarron, who has tran- 
ated- eight books of Virgil in the (ame manner, 
yet they who will compare both thefe pieces, wall 
poffibly find, that he has not only exceeded the 
French, but all thofe who have made any attempts 
oh that kind of poetry, the incompara&e author 
of Hudibras excepted* Mr. Cotton lj]cewiie 
tranflatcd ' feveral of Lucian'a Dialogues, into 
burlefque verfe, printed in 8vo. Lonaon r .4675, 
under the title of the Scoffer ScoiffM. In.. 1689 
a volume of poems, with Mr. Cotjfon's najne 
prefixed, was published in London f 6a theft, 
poems colonel Lovelace, Sir Alton Cockaine, Ro- 
bert Harrick, efq; and Mr. Alexander . Brome, 
complimented the author by copies of verfes pre- 
fixed ; but Mr. Langbain obferves, that the trueft 
picture of Mr. Cotton's mind is to be fecnin a 
little piece published at the end- of thefe poems 
called Retirement ; but the chief of Mr. Cotton's 
production, feems to be his translation of Mon- 
taigne's Effays, dedicated to George Lord Saville, 
Marquis of Hallifax ; his Iprdihip in a letter to 
him, thus exprefles his efteem for the tranflatbr, and 
admiration of his performance. This letter is print- 
ed anion git the other pieces of the marquis 1 ! in a 
thin 1 2 mo. ' Si a* 

* ML, Cotton's works are printed together in ope vtltuse*, 

i2mo. The thirteenth edition is dated 1751. 
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f, rhkv^ too long delayed my thinks td yop fpV 

• giving 1 me fuich an obliging *Wdence of yduf rV- 
4 memprance : that alone would have been a wcl* 

• come prefertt; bat #hen idlned with the book 
4 in the world I am the Deft entertained witty 
4 it Viifeth K a ftrtng ddfire in me to be better known, 

• where I am 'fare to be much pleafed. ' I havfe,. 

• Hilt now, thought Wit ctortA tibfr be translated; 

• atrd do ftM ffetafn ftp mtich of that opinio^ 

• that I believe it impoffible, except by one. wfrofc 

• genius coftieth up to the Mthbr. You haVe ft; 
1 kept the original ftrength of hftr thought. jHaV 
9 it" aloioft -tetn^ti a than to Miet^ %%rWftU' 
' ^ratidta 6f fouls, tte bath by yiWff me*n> *)tf& 

• -ft 1 his Art edition.' To Wtflant and tnukk 1 
4 t&m oars, is ndt only k variable 'aeqttifidoa t$ 
4 hi, bat a juft cenfui* of th* critical Impertinence 
*-«f tholb French ftribtehl, who have taktit : tfajrik ; 

• to make little cavils* add exceptions, to&fyk 
•the reputation of this' great man, Whom attar* 

• faith made too bifctotafifine himfiAf b thoexk&> 
•'fad's of a ihidiedftile; He lethii mimThavV 

• hi fall flight, and ftietfed by a generous kind of 
4 negligence, that he did Mot write J fbr praif*, 
4 but to give to the world a true pifture or him* 
4 felf, and of mankind. He fcorned aflfefted pe- 
4 riods to pleaie the miftaken reader with an emp- 

• ty chime of words \ ha huh no affe&atiqn to jet 

• himfelf out, and deptttdotfc wholly upon die na* 

• toral force of what is ni» own, and the excellent 
4 application of whathfc borrowed*. 

* You fee, fir, I havO'tundnefs enough for Mon- 
4 fieur de Montaigne to be your rival, but nobody 

• can pretend to 'e in equal competition with yon. 
4 I do willingly yield, which is no final! matter 
' forawan u do to a more pro/perons lover, and 

« if 
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* if you will repay this piece of juftice with ano- 
4 ther, pray believe, that he who can translate fuch 
.' am author without doing him wroqg, snuft not 

* only make me glad, but proud of being his 

' mo& humble fervant, 



Thus far the teftimony of the marquis of Hallr- 
hx in favour of our author's performance, and we 
have good reafon to conclude, that the translation 
h not without great merit, when fo accomplUhed a 
judge has praiied it. 

We canmftt be certain in what year our author died, 
but it was probably feme time about the revolution. 
He appears to have been a man of very conUer- 
able genius, to have had an extraordinary natural 
vein of humour, and an uncommon flow of plea- 
santry : he was certainly born a poet, and i 
his verfes eafUy, but rather too loofcly i his i 
bers being frequendv harfh, and his ftilc i 
and unpoufliea. The caufe of his Life 1 
ferted out of chronological order, was an 1 
the particulars of whkh ait not of h 
enough to be mentioned. 




♦ 
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The * Right Honourable Joseph 
Addis on, Efqs 

THIS elegant writer, to whom the world 
owes To many obligation*, was bora at Mil- 
ton near Ambrofbury in the county of Wilts (of 
w^ich place his father, Mr.. Lancelot Addifon, . 
*ras then rc&or) on the 6th of May 1672; and be* 

• kg not thought likely tp live, was baptized on the 
fame day, as appears from the church remfter. 
Yghen he grew up to an age fit for going to fchool, 
hi was put under the care of the rev. Mr. Nairn at 

;4p4>rofbury. He afterwards removed to afchool 

t Salisbury, taught by, the rev.. Mr. Taylor, 
nee to the Cbarterthoufc, where he was under* 
$* tuition of the learned Or* Ellis, and ; whet* he 
ratra&ed an intimacy -with Mr. Steel, afterward* 
Sir Richard, which continued as long as Mr. Ad- 
difon lived. He was not above fifteen ' years 
old when he was entered rf Queen's Collegia 
Qxford, in which his father had beat placed : 
Vherc he applied hiiufelf to clofidy to thefcady* 
of claffical learning* that in a very fborttimcht* 
became mailer of a very elegit Latin ffile, even) 
before he arrived at that age when ordinary fcholir* 
begin to write good Engtiih, 

In the Year 1687 a copy of his verfes in that 
tongue feu into the hands of Dr. Lancafttr deaac 
of Magdalen Collage, . who was fo plea&d wife 
them, that Jve immediately procured thnr aster 9 ** 
cle&ioh into that honfo * s where he took ifeeidt** 
• TidMU'sftftmfeAs^nts**^ 

greet- 
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grees of bachelor, and mailer of arts. In the coorfe 
of a few years his Latin poetry was juftly admired 
at both the uni verities, and procured him great 
reputation there, before his name was to roach as 
known in London. When he was in the 2 2d year 
of his age, he publiihed a copy of verfes addrefled 
to Mr. Dry den, which foon procured him the aoi» 
tice of foxne of the poetical judges in that age. 
The verfes are not without their elegance, bnt if 
they are much removed above common rhimes, 
they fall infinitely (hort of the character Mr. Addf- 
fon's friends bellowed upon them. Some little fptice 
intervening, he fent into the world a tranflation of 
the 4th Georgic of Virgil, of which we need 
not fay any more, than that it was commended 
by Mr. Dry den. He wrote alfo that difcourfe on 
the Georgics, prefixed to them by way of preface' 
in Mr. Dry den's tranflation, and chofe to with- 
hold his name from that judicious compofition, be- 
caufe it contained an untried ftrain of' cri- 
ticifm, which, bore hard upon the old profeflbn of 
that art, and therefore was not fo fit for a young- 
man to take upon himfelf ; and Mr. Dryden, who 
was above the meannefs of fathering any one's 
work, owns the Eflay on the Georgics to have 
come from a friend, whofe name is not mentioned, 
becaufe he defired to have it concealed. 

The next year Mr. Addifon wrote feveral poems* 
of different kinds ; amongft the reft, one addrefled 
to Henry Sacheverel, who became afterwards fo 
exceedingly famous. The following year he wrote 
a poem to King William on one of his Campaigns, 
addreffed to the Lord Keeper (Sir John Somen. > 
That excellent (late fm an received this mark of a 
young author's attachment with great humanity, 
admitted Mr. Addifon into the number of his 
friends, and gave him on all occafaons diftsuguilb* 
ing proofs of a sincere eftcem +. 

• Ticket Uttfcfrs. 

While 
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oi^#M*.ik* w *» at thci onivorfity,-' he had been 
PK^ffi^gly fpllicited to enter into holy order*, which 
h^J^racd once refolved on, probably in obedfr 
e^icp jtq his fatherY authority 5 but being concerns 
oK^fhc importance of the. undertaking* and de*- 
teiflpa^by tti* extreme modenV)f> ;he relirwjurmed; 
(&& tyi. JlickelU allyiewe that way ^ hut Sir Ri-» 
chj*cd £t*el in his. letter to Mr. Congreve prefixed to 
tfc, Drummer, who had. a quarrel with TickeJl, 
on^qount of an injurious treatment of him, fays,* 
fro* cbofe /( were not the reafona which made Mr.' 
A$&fpn turn his thoughts to the civil, world, * and 
4 t 4* ypu were the inducement (fkys he) of his be- 

* coming acquainted with my . lord Hallirht, I 
•^flub* not but you renaemfeer the warm instances 
*,j4iat noble lord made to the head of the college, 
' h npt to infift on Mr. Addtfon'sigoing into orders * 
*.Jiis arguments were founded on the general pra* 
\*4ty and corruption of men of bafinefs, who 
4 ^ wanted liberal education ? and I remember, as if 
%I had read thcletter yefterday, that my lord eadu 
4 -»^ed with a compliment*, that however he might 

* ^e reprefented as no friend to the church, lid 

* e w^uld never do it any other injary than by keeping 
vjVJr. Addifon out of ifc.? . . 

Mr, Addifon having difcovercd an inclhuitioB ta 
travel, the abovementioned fpantoo, oat of aeaV 
as -well to his country, as ow author, procured him 
ffojn the crown an annual pennon of 500 1. which* 
enabled him to make a, tour. to Italy the latter 
end of 1699. Hie Latin poems dedicated to Mf. 
Montague, then Chancellor of the Exchequer; .w*e* 
printed before, his departute, in the Mttfat AoeH^ 
can*, and: were as much/, efteened ^te foreign* 
countries, as at home, particularly by 'that aefofc 
wit of France, Boileaiu It h from .Mr, 'Tkkile 
wo learn this cucunWlaace ia^clafioa ta^fioilemt; 
and we mall prefentit. t*fcfce reade»ii Ml <+mk 
words ; * his country, ww jtt» Mr, MAitoa* that 

•the 
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* the famous Monfieur Boileau firft conceived to 

* opinion of the Englifli genius for poetry, by j* : 
4 ruling the prcfent he made him of die Mn£e 

* Anglican*. It has been currently reported, that 
' this famous French poet, among the civilities he 
4 fhewed Mr. Addifon on that occafion, affirmed. 

* that he would not have written againft Perrault, 
4 had he before fcen fuch excellent pieces by a 

* modern hand. The compliment he meant, was 

* that thefe books had given him a very new idea 
4 of the Englifh politeness and that he did not 
' queftion, but there were excellent comp fitions 

* in the native language of a country, which pof- 

* fcfled the Roman genius in fo eminent a degree.* 
In 1 701 Mr. Addifon wrote an eptftofary poem 
from Italy to lord H alii fax, which is much ad- 
mired as a finiftied piece in its kind, and indeed 
fome have pronounced it the beft of Mr. Addifon's 
performances. It was tranflated by the Abbot An- 
tonio Mario Salvini, Greek Profeffor at Florence 
into Italian verfe, which translation is printed 
with the original in Mr. TickelPs 410. edition of 
Mr. Addifon's works. This poem is in the high- 
eft efteem in Italy, becanfe there are in it the beff 
turned compliments on that country, that, perhaps^ 
are to be found any where : and the Italians, on ac- 
count of their familiarity with the objects it defcribes, 
muft have a higher relilh cf it. This poem like- 
wife (hews his gratitude to lord Hal li fax, who had 
been that year impeached by the Commons in* 
Parliament, for procuring exorbitant grants from 
the crown to his own uic ; and further charted 
with cutting down, and wafting the timber in nis 
Majefty's for efts, and with holding feveral offices 
in his Majefty's Exchequer, that were inconfiftent, 
and defigned as checks upon each other: The 
Commons had likewifc addrefled the King to re- 
move him from his coimdU, axA yttfeaR* &c ever % 
Thefc watt the caolca c« Viia wfcr»fc wA>Ax :.^ L ; 
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4ifon's .addrefc at this time, was a noble inftance 
of his fidelity, and ftedfaftnefa to his friends. 

On his return, to England, he publilhed an ac- 
count of his travels, dedicated to lord Somen 2 he 
wpjd^Lhave^oiived .earlier than he did, had not he 
bm thought of as a proper perfon to attend . prince 
Eojjcn£, who theft commanded for the emperor in 
Italy, vfju^h employment would much have pteejbd 
him; W the death, of king William intervening 
caufed a edition of his portion anil his hopes. 

For a considerable fpaee of time he remained at 
home, and as his friends were out of the miniftry, 
he had no ©pportunity todifplay his abilities,' or, to 
meet a competent re ward for the honour his works 
had already done his country. He owed both to 
an accident: In the year 1704 lord treasurer 
GodolphiiL happened to complain to the lord HaIU~ 
fax, that the duke of Marlborough's victory at 
Blenheim, had not been celebrated in verfe, in .the 
manner it deferved, and. told him, that he would. 
ttkc it kind, if his terdihip, who was the patron of. 
the.fQtf* M would, name a. gentleman capable of 
writing upqnfo elevated afttfejc&. Lord Hallifajt 
replied with foroe quicknefs, that he was well *€•. 
quainjed,with fuck a perfon, but that he would not 
name Jum-j. and oWcrved, that he had Jong focn > 
witk.injDgn^tion, men of little or no merit, mala* 
taiajjl in pomp and. luxury, at the expence of the 
pobljxv while peribns of coo much modefiy, with 
peat abilities, languished in obfeurity. The trea- '. 
iurei .^nTwered, very Cooly, that he was ferrv bis » 
lojrdft^ h^Loccanott to make fuch an oNervation 1 * 
but jtbSf in,! the. mean time, he would engage his . 
honan>,.gthat. whoever his krd&ip (hoold name, 
ouj$t venture upon this theme, wkhent fear of 
lobnzjfcs tune* tord Hallifax thereupon named 
Mr. Aidifon, but infifiei the tmaAuer mould fend ; 
to' aim' himifelf, which he promtfed. Accordingly 
he prevailed ujpouMr.Boyloy'ithMetawellorofthe 

exchequer, 
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exchequer, to go in his name to Mr. Addifon, and 
communicate to him the bufinefs, which he did in 
lb obliging a manner, that he readily entered upon 
the talk *. The lord treafurer faw the Poem before 
it was flniihed, when the author had written no far- 
ther than the celebrated fimile of the Angel, 
and wai fo much pleafcd with it, that he 
immediately made him comtniffioner of appeal?, in 
the room of Mr. Locke, who was promoted to be 
one of the lords commiflTioners for trade, &c. 

Hm Poem, entitled the Campaign, was received 
with loud and general applaufe : It is addrefled to 
the duke of Marlborough, and contains a fhort view 
of the military tranfaclions in the year 1 704, and a 
very particular defcription of the two great attions 
at Schellcmberg and Blenheim. 

In 1705 Mr. Addifon attended the lord Hallifax 
to Hanover 1 and in the fucceeding year he was 
made choice of for under -fecretary to Sir Charles 
Hedges, then appointed fecretary of ftate. In the 
month of December, in the fame year, the earl 
of Sunderland, who fucceeded Sir Charles in that 
office, continued Mr. Addifon in the poll of under 
fecretary. 

Opera* being now much in fa (h ion, many people 
of dillinclion and true tafte, importuned hira to 
make a trial, whether fenfe and found were really 
ib incompatible, as fome admirers of the Italian 
pieces would reprefent them. He was at lail pre- 
vailed upon to comply with their rcqneft, and 
compofed his Rofamond : This piece was inferibed 
to the duchefs of Marlborough, and met with but 
indifferent fuccefs on the ftagc. Many looked upon 
it as not properly an Opera ; for con Adoring what 
numbers of miferable productions had born that title, 
they were fcarce fatwficd that ib fuperior a piece 
ihould appear under the fame denomination About 

« BudgcTi Mtmoin of the Boylei, 

this 
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to ; and in his letter to Congreve, he declares that 
Addifon's papers were marked by him, out of 
tendernefs to his friend, and a warm zeal for his 
fame. Steel was a generous grateful friend ; it 
therefore ill became Mr. Tickell m the defence of 
Mr. Addifon's honour, which needed no fuch ftra - 
tagem, to depreciate one of his deareft friends ; and 
at the expence of truth, and his reputation, raife the 
character of his Hero. Sir Richard had oppoied 
Mr. Addifon, in the choice of Mr. Tickell as hit 
fecxetary ; which it feems he could never forget nor 
forgive. 

In the Spectators, Sir Roger de Coverly was Mr. 
Addifon's favourite character; and fo tender was he 
of it, that he went to Sir Richard, upon his pub- 
lifhing a Spectator, in which he made Sir Roger 
pick up a woman in the temple doifkers, and would 
not part with his friend, until he promifed to meddle 
with the old knight's character no more. However. 
Mr. Addifon to make fure, and to prevent any ab- 
surdities the writers of the fubfequent Spectators 
might fall into, refolved to remove that character 
out of the way ; or, as he pleafantly exprened it to 
an intimate friend, killed Sir Roger, that no body 
elfe might murther him. When the old Spectator 
was finifhed, a new one apperred ; but, though 
written by men of wit and genius, itdid not fucceed, 
and they were wife enough not to pafh the attempt 
too far. Pofterity mud have a high idea of the 
tafte and good fenfe of the Britifli nation, when 
they are informed, that twenty -thoufand of theft 
papers were fometimes fold in a day *. 

The Guardian, a paper of the fame tendency, 
entertained the town in the years 1713 and 
1714, in which Mr. Addifon had likewife a 
very large fhare ; he alfo wrote two papers in the 
Lover* 

* TkkelPf Preface. 

In 
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t-ft-^ywrfyiS appear*! hit As**? Cafb. 
Hi entered into * defige of writing a Tragedy An 
tfcstr MJed, when he wa* very yoang ; and when 
h# was on hirOreVel* lie aatafly wrote four ads 
of "ft: However, he mooched it on bis return, wttb-' 
Oil any defign of bringing it on the ftage ; but 
Mi* friends of Ms htapriagk nilgfrr be of service 
t#<%ktfctfesY of liberty, htf was prevailed ween to 
InMh it for the theatre, which he accordingly did. 
Wfcen this play appeared, it was received with* 
■Mnolni SjBanfatiOri ; end during tntf representation 
•d Ike 4 toft lifght, On which its fate depended, it it 
wMF-twR Mr. Addifon dncevered nncominon timi- 
dity? he %a**gjfcat*d between hope and fear, and 
wpM? he remained retired in ' vac gteen-room, ho 
iNpr * ptrfoa cootintttllr going backwards ant! 
fttWOrds, fr<>«theft^tothepla^wheVeliet*kr, 
Hhtfbtta him how it feceeeded, and till the whole 
we* J *ver, and the fteceft confirmed, he never 
ltd move. 



When it wat pebRflted, ft war recommended by 
s**ftY Copies fcfVeffes prefixed to it, einOngfr which 
AHmeerity of Mr 1 . 'Steele, and the'fpnh* xtfBolden, 
defcrve to be dHHngrrtmedfBot, asIwonUnoccfsaic 

S particulars relative to dris renowned playvnasl 
great author, I {halt inicrr a iettef of Mr. Pope's 
tsy& William Tarnbolf, dated the 30th of April 
1ft f, in which arefbme cirtumllancei that merit 
commemoration. • ' • 

* I R, 

',-« *^sV poetical ajfes, J aia^ cotU^ atprde^t 

* tobe abirekw>keroa, aiidfmmapraaiti6nertttm 

* an admirer ; which as the world goes, is not very 
< ufoal. (too was net to .jMafc the wonder of 
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* Rome in his Days, as he is of Britain in ours; 

* .and though all the foolilh indoftry pofljble had 

* been ufed to make it thought a party play, . yet 
< what the author once faid of another, may the 

* molt properly in the world be applied to him oa 
4 this occauon. 

Envy itfelf is dumb, in wonder loft, 

And faclions it rive who (hall applaud him xnoft. 

* The numerous and violent claps of the Whig 
4 party, on the one fide of the theatre, were eccho- 

* cd back by the Tories on the other; while the 
4 author fwcatcd behind the fcenes, with concern to 
% find their applaufe proceeding more frcni the 

* hand than the head. This was the cafe too with 

* (he Prologue writ-.r, u ho was clapjp'd into a Haunch 
' \V hig at the end of every two lines. I believe 

* you lave heard, that after ail the applaufes of 
' the oppolite faction, my lord Bolingbroke ient for 

* Bcoth, who played Cato, into the box, between 
' one of the ads, and prefented him with fifty 
c guineas, in acknowledgment as he exprefied it, 
% for defending the caufe of liberty fb well a gain ft 

* a perpetual dictator. The Whigs are unwilling 
' ro be dill a need this way, and therefore defign a 

* prefect to the fame Cato very fpeedily j ia the 

* mean time, they are getting ready as good a fen* 
4 tence as the former on their fide, fo betwixt them 
' it ii probable, that Cato (as Dr. Garth exprcft it) 

* muy have fomething to live upon after he dies,' 

Immediately after the publication of this Tra- 
geJ.jy, there amie abroad a pamphlet, entitled, 
(Jbfervations en Cate ; written by the ingeni-* 
gus Dr. Sewel : The defign of this piece was 
to (hew that the applaufe this Tragedy met with 
was founded on merit. It is a very accurate and' 

enter- 
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entertaining critic ifm, and tends to fecure the poet 
the hearts of his readers, as well as of his au- 
dience. Our author was not however without ene- 
mies, amongft whom was Mr. Dennis, who 
attacked it, firft in a pamphlet, and then in qi 
fubfequent work, in which he employed feven 
letters in pulling it to pieces : In Tome of bis 
remarks he is candid, and judicious enough, iu 
others he is trifling and ill natur'd, and I think ic * 
is pretty plain he was agitated by c ivy ; for as the 
intent of that play was to promote the whig intereJl, 
of which Mr. Dennis wa:> a zealous abettor, he . 
could not therefore difefteem it from parcy princi- ' 

J)les. Another gentleman, who called himielf a \ 
cholarat Oxforu, confidered the play in a very dif- ' 
fere nt light ; and endeavoured to lcrve his party by 
turning the cannon upon the enemy. The tide of 
this pamphlet is, Mr. Addifon turned Tory : Jt 
is written with great fpirit and vivacity. Cato w;is 
fpeedily tranflated into French by Mr. Boycr, but 
with no fpirit : It was tranflated like wife into 
Italian. 

Voltaire has commended, and condemned Mr. 
Addifon by turns, and in refpeft to Cato, he ad- 
mires, and cenfures it extravagantly. The princi- 
pal character he allows fur erior to any before 
brought upon the Aage, but lays, that all the lov e- 
feenes are abfolutJy infipid : lie might have 
added unncceflary, as to the plot 1 and the only, 
rcafon that can be afligncd for the poet's intro- 
ducing them was, the prevalence of coftom ; but 
it mud be acknowledged, that his lovers are the 
mod fcnfiblc, and add re fs each other in the beft 
language, that is to be found in any love dialogues 
of the Britim A age : It will be difficult to find a 
more ftriking line, or more piclurefque of a Jover's 
pamon, than this pathetic exclamation ; 

Pa A lover 
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* A lover does not live by vulgar time* 

Queen Anno was not the lift in doing jnftSce tb 
our author and his performance ; (he was pleafed 
to fignify an inclination of having it dedicated 
to her, but as he intended that compliment to 
another, it came into the world without any de- 
dication. If in the fubfequent part of his life, his 
leifure had been greater, we are told, he would pro r 
bably have written another tragedy on the death of 
Socrates ; but the honours accruing from what he 
had already performed deprived pofterity of that pro- 
duction. This fubjeft was (till drier, and lefs fuf- 
ceptible of poetical ornament than the former, 
but in the hands of fo great a writer, there is no 
doubt but genius would have f applied what was 
wanting in the real ftory, and have covered by 
(hining fentiments , and noble language , die 
fimplicity of the plot, and deficiency in bufi- 
nefs. 

Upon the death of the Queen, the Lords 
Juflices appointed Mr. Addifon their fecretary. 
This diverted him from the defign he had formed of 
compofmg an Englifti Dictionary upon the plan 
of a famous Italian one : that the world has much 
fuffered by this promotion I am ready to believe, 
and cannot but regret that our language yet wants 
tie afliftance of fo great a mafter, in fixing its 
ftandard, fettling its purity, and illuftrating its 
copioufnefs, or elegance. 

In 1 71 6 our author married the countefs of 
Warwick ; and about that time publiflied the Free- 
holder, which is a kind of political Spe&ator. 
This work Mr. Addifon conduced without any 
aihitance, upon a plan of his own forming ; he 

did 
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did it in confequencc of his principles, out of a 
defire to remove prejudices, and .contribute all he 
could to make his country nappy * however it pro- 
duced his own promotion, in 1717, to be one 6f 
the principal fecrctarics of ft ate. His health , -dhtdi 
had been before impaired by an afthmatic diforder, 
. fuffered exceedingly by an advfeneem4tt fo mOth to 
his honour, but attended with fuch great fatigit : 
Finding, that he was not able to manage' fo 
much Sufincfs as his ftation led him to, he tfe- 
signed, and in his leifure hours 'began a work if 
a religious nature, upon the Evidence of the Chri- 
<ftian religion j which he lived not to tinifh. He 
likewife intended a Paraohrafe on fome of te 
Pfalms of David : but a long and painful relapfe 
broke all his defigns, and deprived the world of 
one of its brighteft ornaments, June 17/ 17*9* 
-when he was entering the C4& year of lilt 
age. He died at Holland-houfc near Kenfingtoe, 
and left behind him an only daughter by the 
countefs of Warwick. ' 

s 
After hie deceafe, Mr. Ticktll, by the **• 
ehority and direction of the author, collected, 
and publiflied his works, in four volumes 4*0. . la 
this edition there are feveral pieces, at yet tin- 
mentioned, which I fhall here jpve account of in 
order 1 the drik is a Diflertatio.n uppn Medals* 
which, though not publiflied 'till after his death* 
was begun in 1702, when he was at Vienna; 

In 1 707 there came abroad a pamphlet, trader 
the title of The Prefent State of the War, and the 
NeeeOitv of an Augmentation Confidercd. The 
Whig Examiner came out September 14 17109 
lor the firft time : (here were five papers in all at* 
tributed to Mr. Addifo* ; thefe are by much the 
tarteft things he ever wrote 1 Dr. fiadieverel* 
P 3 M*. 
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Mr. Prior, and many other pcrfons arc feverely 
treated. The Exam ner had done the fame thing 
en the part of the Tories, and the avowed defiga 
of this paper was to make rcprifali. 

In the year 1713 was published a little pam- 
phlet, called The Late Trial, and Conviction of 
Count Tariff; it was intended to expofe the Tory 
miniftry on the head of the French Commerce 
Bill : This is alfo a fevere piece. 

The following have Ukcwife been afcribed to 
cur author ; 

Diflertatio de infignioribus Romanorom Poetis, 
i. e. A Diflertation upon the moft Eminent Roman 
Poets : This is fuppofed to have been written about 
1692. 

A Difcourfe on Ancient and Modern Learning 1 
the time when it was written is uncertain, but pro* 
bally as early as the former. Jt was prefervea a- 
Hiongft the manufcripts oflordSomers, which, after 
the ci-ath of Sir Jofcph Jekyl, being publickly fold, 
this little piece came to be printed I739t 
and was well received. To thefe we muft add the 
Olvi Whig, N^. 1 an'l 2. Pamphlets written in 
Defer cc of the Peerage Jill : The fcopeof the Bill 
was this, that in place of 16 Peers fitting in Par- 
liament, as Reprcfentatives tf the Peerage of Scot- 
Jane!, there were for the future to be twenty five 
hereditary Peers, by the junction of nine out of the 
body of the Scotch nobility, to the then 16 fitting 
Peers ; that fix Englifh Peers mould be added, and 
the peerage then remain fixed ; the crown being 
retrained from making any new lords, but upon 
the extinction of families This gave a great 

alarm 
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alarm to. the nation, . and many papers were wrote 
. with fip'rit agaipft it ; amongtt &$ reft, one called 
the ^Plebeian, , no*v known to have been Sir, £%• 
chard Steele's. . In anfwer to this came out the Old 
Whig N°. i. on the State of the Peerage, with 
fome Remarks on the, Plebeian. This controversy 
was carried on between the two friqnds, Add iron 
and Steele, at firft without any knowledge of on? 
another, but before it was ended, it appears, from 
feveral expreffions, that the author . of ,the 014 
Whig was acquainted with his antagonift. 

Thus we have gone through the moft' remark- 
able paflages of the life of this great man, iu 
admiration of whom, it is but natural to be an 
Enthufiaft, and whofe very enemies exprefied their 
diflike with diffidence; nor indeed were his enew 
jniea, Mr. Pope excepted, (if it be proper to recken 
Mr. Pope Mr. Addition's enemy) in one particular 
cafe, of any conference. It is a true, and ah old 
obfervation, that the grcateft men have fome- 
times failings, that, of all other human weaknefTes, 
one would not fufpelt them to be fubjeft to. It is 
faid of Mr. Addilon, that he was a (lave to flat- 
tery, that he was jealous, and fufptcious io-his 
temper, and, at Pope keenly exprefles it, 

Bore,. like the Turk, no rival near the 
thione. 

That he was jealous of the fame of Pope, many 
have believed, and perhaps not altogether without 
ground. He preferred TickePs tranflation of the 
ftrft Book of Homer, to Pope's. His words are, • the 
• other has more of Homer/ when, at the fame 
time, in a letter to Pope, he flrenuoufly advifes him 
to undertake it, and tells him, there it none but 
he equal to it j which circumftance has made fome 
P 4 people , 
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people conjecture, that Addifon wis himfelf the 
author of the translation, imputed to Mr. Tickell : 
B: this«as it may, it is impleading to dwell upon die 
failings, and quarrels of great men ; let us rather 
draw a veil over all their errors, and only admire 
their virtues, and their genius ; of both which 
the author, the incidents of whofe life we have 
now been tracing, had a large pofieffion. He 
added much to the purity of the Englifh ftile in 
prole $ his rhime is not fo flowing, nervous, or 
manly as fome of his cotemporaries, but his 
prole has an original excellence* a fmoothnefs and 
dignity peculiar to it. His poetry, as well as fcn- 
timents, in Cato, cannet be praifed enough. 

'Mr. Addifon was ftedfaft to his principles, faith- 
ful to his friends, a zealous patriot, honourable in 
public irations, amiable in private life, and as he 
lived, he died, a good man, and a pious Chrii&m* 
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A nne, Gountefs of Winchejlsba. 

THIS lady, defervedly celebrated for her po- 
etic genius, was daughter of Sir William 
Kingfmi^ot Sidmonton, in the county of South* 
amoton. She was Maid of Honour to the Duc^efs 
of York, fecond wife to King James II. and was 
afterwards married to Heneage carl of tyindjel- 
fea, who was in his father's life-time Gentleman 
of the Bed-chamber to the Duke of York. 

One of the mod confiderable of this lady's 
poems, is that upon the Spleen, publjmed by Mr* 
Charles Gildon, 1701, in 8vo. That poem oc- 
caiioned another of Mr. Nicholas Rowe's, entitled 
an Epiftle to Flavia, qn the fight of two Pindftric 
Odes on the Spleen and Vanity, written by a Lady 
to her Friend. This poem of the Spleen it writ- 
ten in ftanzas, after the manner of vpwley, and 
contains many thoughts .naturally e*preflf d, and 
poetically conceived 1 there 11 feldom to be found 
a/iy thing more excellently piclurefq^e than this 
poem, and it juftlv entitle* die amiable cpuntefa 
to hold a very high ftation amongft the infjrtred 
tribe. Nothing can be more happily imagined 
than the following defcription of the pretended in- 
fluence of Spleeh upon furly Huibaao^ and gay 
Coquctcs. 

t j 
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Patron thou art of every grofs abufc ; 

The fallen hufband*s feign'd excufe, 
. When the ill humours with his wife he fpends, 

And bears recruited wit, and fpirits to his friends. 

The fon of Bacchus pleads thy pow'r 
As to the glafs he ftill repairs 
Pretends but to remove thy cares. 

Snatch from thy fhades, one gay, and fmiling 
hour, 

And drown thy kingdom in a purple (how'r. 

When the coquette (whom ev'ry fool admires) 
Would in variety be fair ; 
And changing haftily the fcene, 
From light, impertinent, and vain, 
A flumes a foft, a melancholy air 

And of her eyes rebates the wana'ring fires. 

The carelefs pofture, and the head reclinM 

(Proclaiming the withdrawn, the abfent mind) 
Allows the fop more liberty to gaze ; 
Who gently for the tender caufe enquires ; 

The caufe indeed is a defedt of fenfe, 

Yet is the Spleen alledged, and ftill the dull pre* 
tence.. 

The influence which Spleen has over religious 
minds, is admirably painted in the next ftanza. 

By fpleen, religjon, all we know 
That Ihould enlighten here below, 
Is veiled in darknefs, and perplext 
With anxious doubts, with endlefs {cruples vext I 
And forne reflraint imply'd, from each pervert- I 

edtext; 

Whilft touch not, tafte not what is freely given, 
Is but thy niggard voice difgracing hounteoo& 

Heaven. 
From fpeech reftrain'd, by the deceits abus'dj. 
Tadeiatts bani&M, pr in cells reclus'd, 

Miftakca 
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Miftaken vot'ries, to the powers divine, 
Whilfl they a purer fecrifice defign, 
Do but the fpleen obey, and worffcip at thy 
fhrine. 



*6 

} 



A collection of this lady's poems was published 
London 1713 in 8vo. containing likewifc a Tra- 
gedy never . acted, entitled Ariftomenes, or the 



at London 1713 in 8vo. containing like wife a Tra 

fedy never . acted, entitled Ariftomenes, or th< 
Loyal Shepherd* The general fcenes are in Art 



ftomenes's camp, near the walls of Phxrea, fome- 
times the plains among the Shepherds. A gieat 
number of our authorefts's poems (till continue un- 
publiflied, in the hands of the rev. Mr. Crcake, 
and fome were in pofleflion of the right ho». the 
countefs of Hertford. 

The countefs of Wmchetyea died Aujjvft 9, 
1720, without iflue. She was happy in the 
friendfhip of Mr. Pope, who addrefies a copy 
of verfes to her, occafioned by eight: lines in 
the Rape of the Lock ; they contain a very ele- 
gant compliment. 

t In vain you boa ft poetic name« of yore, 
And cite thofe Sapnoes we admire no more : 
Fate doom'd the fall of ev*ry female wit, 
But doom'd it then, when fir ft Ardelia writ. 
Of all examples by the world con fell, 
I knew Ardelia could not quote the bed, 
Who like her miftrefs on Britannia's throne 
Fights and fubdues in quarrels net hcrowru 
To write their praifc, you but in» vain eftay 1 
E'en whHe you writi*, you take that praife away: 
Light to the ftars, the fun doc* thus reftorc, - 
And (hines himfelf 'till they are fecu no marc. 

The anfwer which the counteft makes to the a* 
bovc, is rather more eyquifit* than the 4incs of 
Mr. Pope ; he is foil'd at his own weapons, and 
outdone in the elegance of compliment 

P 6 DifannU 
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Difarm'd with fo genteel an air, 

Thecooteft I givco'eri 
Yet Alexander have a care, 

And fliock the fex no more. 
We rule the world our life's whole nee* 

Men bat aflame that right ; 
Firft flaves to cv'ry tempting face, 

Then martyrs to our Ipite. 
You of one Orpheus fure have read, 

Who would like you have writ 
Had he in London-town been bred, 

And poliuYd too hit wit s 
But he poor foul, thought aH was weU 

And great (hould be his fame, 
When he had left his wife in heH 

And birds, and beafts could tame. 
Yet venturing then with fcoffing rhimee 

The women to incenfe, 
Refenting heroines of thofe times 

Soon puniihed h s offence. 
And as the Hebrus roll'd his fkull, 

And Harp befmeared with blood, 
They cla(hing as the waves grew full 

Still harmonized the flood. 
But you our follies gently treat, 

And fpin fo fine the thread, 
You need not fear his awkward fate, 

The lock won't coft the head. 
Our admiration you command 

For all that's gone before ; 
What next we look for at your hand 

Can only raife it more. 
Yet footh the ladies, I advife 

(As me too pride has wrought) 
We're born to wit, but to be wife 

By admonitions taught. 



The 
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The other pieces of this lady are. 

An Epilogue to Jane Shore, to be fpoken by Mrr» 
Oldneld the aight before the Poet's da/. 

To the Cotmtefs of Hertford with her Volume of 
Poems. 

The Prodigy, a Poem, written at Tunbridge- 
Welli 1706, on the Admiration that many «xpreued 
on a Gentleman 4 ! being in love, and their Endea- 
vours to difluade him from it, with fome Adyi.cc,tp 
the young Ladies how to maintain their natural 
Prerogative. If all her other poetical competition* 
are executed with as much fpirit and elegance as 
thefe, the lovers of poetry have fome reafon to be 
forry that her flation was fuch, as to exempt her 
from the rteceffity of more frequently excrcinng a 
genius fo fumifhed by nature, ta have made a great 
figure in that divine art. 
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< G*OOO'0^OOO : OOOvwQ , fP{v 
Charles Gildon. 

/TpHIS gentleman was born at GilfogWpi 
X near Shaftftory, in the county of Droet, 
His parents , and fiunily : were , all ■ ,->$ ;- 4j 
Roraifn prrfnafion, but they coold not ivuti) 
their principles into our anther, *%fco* asibbnat 
he began tQ reafon, was able to difaq*cr~j$t 
prrors,. and foppery of that church. Hit btfrm.wm 
a member or the fociety of Grays-Inn, : un|M 
fered much for the Roy si canfe. The JnS rim* 
ments of learning Mr. Gildon had at the place 
of his nativity; thence his relations lent bias to* 
the Enelifti college of fecular priefts at Doway i* 
HainauTt, with a defign of making him nprieft*. 
but after five years ftudy there, he found his incli- 
nation direct him to a quite different coorfe of 
life. When he was nineteen years old he rttnin ei 
to England, and as Soon as h*>was of age, andca* 
pable of enjoying the pleafures of gaiety, he came 
to London, where he.fpont the greatcft pert of 
his paremal eftate. At about the age of twenty* 
three, to crown his other imprudences, he married* 
without improvinghis reduced arcumfbmcttdiCHeta 
During the reign of King lames II. he dett* 
cated his time to the ftudy of the prevailing con* 
troverfics, and he fomewbxre- declares, it cohVhinfc. ! 
above feven years clofe application to books, be* 
fore he cecld entirely overcome the prejudices of 
his education. He never believed the alfidt 
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tenets of the church of Rome ; nor could he em- 
brace the ridiculous doctrine of her infallibility : 
But as he had been taught an early reverence to 
the priefthood, and a fubmiflive obedience to their 
authority, it was a long while before he aflumed 
courage to think freely for himfelf, or declare 
what he thought. 

His firft attempt in the drama, was not till he 
had arrived at h|3 3 2d year 5 and he himfelf in his 
eflays tells us, that neceffity (the general induce- 
ment) was his firft motive of venturing to be an 
author. 

He is the author of three plays, viz, 

1. The Roman Brj«feV Revenge, a Tragedy; 
a&td it the Theatre- Koyal 1607. This play was 
written in a month, and had the ufual fuccefs of 
htfty productions, though the fir it and fccond ads 
are well written, and the eataflrophe beautiful ; the 
moral being to give us an example, in the pum fo- 
ment of Martian, that no consideration ought to 
make us delay the fervicc of our country. 

2. Phaeton, or the Fatal Divorce 3 a Tragedy, 
acled at the Theatre-Royal 1698, dedicated to 
Charles Montague, Efq; This play 1 is writteii in 
imitation of the ancients, with iome reflexions on 
a book called a Short View of the Immorality of 
the Endiih Stage, written by Mr. Collier; a? Non- 
juring Clergyman, who combated in the cau ft of 
virtue, .with fuccefs, againftf Dryden, f Congmve, 
Dennis, and our author. The plot of this play, 
and a great many of the* beauties, Mr. Gildon 

■ owns in his preface, he has taken from the Medea 
" wf Euripides. - " ';' 

3. Love's. Viaim, or the Queen of Walet; a 
^Tragedy, afted at the Theatre in LincolnVInn- 
'JHfclds. 
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He introduced the Play called the Younger BfO» 
ther, or the Amorous Jilt ; written by Mrs. Bcha, 
but not brought upon the ftage 'till after her de- 
ceafe. He made very little alteration in k. Our 
author'i plays have not his name to them ; and hit 
fault lies^ generally in the (tile, which is too near 
an imitation of Lee's. 

He ujote a piece called the New Reheaxfal, or 
Bay:, the Younger ; containing an Examon of the 
Ambitious Step-mother, Tamerlane, The Biter, 
Fair Penitent, The Royal Convert, Ulyfles, and 
Jane Shore, all written b/ Mr. Rowe ; alfo a Ward 
or Two on Mr. Pope's Rape of the Lock, to which 
is prefixed a Preface concerning Criticifm in ge- 
neral, by the Earl of Shaftflbury, Author of the 
CharaOeriftics, 8vo. 1714. Scene the Rofe Ta- 
vern. The freedom he uied with Mr. Pope in re- 
marking upon the Rape of the Lock, it feenu was 
fufficient to raife that gentleman's refentment, who 
wa* never celebrated for forgiving. Many years 
after, Mr. Tope Cook his reveuge, t>y ftigmatizing 
Jaim as a dunce, in his ufuaJ keen fpirit of fatire : 
There had arifen foine quarrel between Giidon and 
Dennis, upon which, Mr. Pope in his Dunciad, 
J. in. has the following lines, 

Ah Dennis f Giidon ah 1 what itl-ftarr'd rage 
Divides a friendfhip long confirmed by age f 
Blockheads with reafon wicked wit* abhor, 
But fool with fool is barb'rons civil war. 
Embrace ; embrace my fons ! be foe* no more. 
Nor glad vile poets with true critic* gore. 

This author's other works are chiefly thefcv 

The Poft- Boy Robb'd of his Mail, or die Pick* 
Broke Open; confiding cf Five Hundred Letters 
to feveral Periona of Quality, &c. 169s* 

Ho 
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He publifhcd the Miscellaneous Works of Charles 
Blount, £fq; to which he prefixed the Life of the 
Atfthpr, and an Account, and Vindication of his 
Death, in 1 2mo. 1695. In this volume are feveral 
if! the 'publisher's own' Letters . 

Likewise , Letters, and E flays, on feveral Sub- 
ftfts, philosophical, hiftorical, critical, amorous, 

§:. in Proie and Verfc, to John Dryden, Eft}; 
eorge Gnanville, Efqj Walter Moyle, Efq; Mr. 
Utngreve, Mr. jDennis, and other ingenious gen- 
ttonenoftheage. 

jliifcellaneoas Poems, on feveral Occafions, and 
Tnn&uions from Horace, Perfius, Petronius Ar- 
biter, &f. with an Effay upon Satire, by the fa- 
mous M. Dader, 8vo. 1698. 

A Review of Her Royal Highnefs Prinoefs So- 
phia's Letters to the Lord Archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, and that of Sir Rowland Gwynn's, to the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Stamford, 8vo. 1 706. 

Canons, or the Vifion ; a Poem, addrefled to the 
Right Hon. James Earl of Carnarvon, &c. 1717. 

The Laws of Poetry, as laid down bv the Duke 
of Buckingham in his Eflay on Poetry, oy the Earl 
of Rofcommon in his EfTay upon Tranflated Verfc j 
and by Lord Lanfdown on Unnatural Flights in 
Poetry, explained and iUuftrated, &c. 8vo. 1721. 

A Continuation of L*n{bam's Lives of the Poets. 

Mr. Coxetec. has imputed tahy» apiece called 
Meafure for Meafijre* or Beauty ^Jie beft Advo- 
cate ; altered (from Shakefpear, and 'performed at 
the Theatre iir^uicoUTs Jmvl? widish 700, with the 
addition of feveral Entertainments of Mufic. Pro- 
logue and Epilogue by- Ml. Oldmixon. 

The Deift's Manual, or Rational Enquiry into 
the Chriftian Religion, with fome Animadverfions 
on Hobbs, Spinofa, the Oracles of Reafon, Second 
Thoughts, See. to which is prefixed a Letter from 
the Author of the Method with the Deifts, 1705. 
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Complete Art of Poetry. 

Mr. Gildon died on the lath of January 1721, 
and in the words of Boyer'i Political Stare, vol. 
xxvii. p. 102. we fliali fum up hit chancer. 

* On Sunday, January it, died Mr. diaries 
.< Gildon, a pcrfon of great literature, but a mean 
• genius ; who having attempted feveral kinds of 
9 writing, never gained much reputation in any. 
9 Among other treatifes, he wrote rie Englifli 
.* Art of Poetry, which he had Draftifed himfclf 
9 very unfuccefsfully in his dramatic performances. 
9 He alfo wrote an Englifb Grammar, hot what 
9 he feemed to build his chief hopes of fame up. 
9 on, was, his late Critical Commentary on the 
9 Duke cf Buckingham's Eflav on Poetry, which 
9 laft piece was pcrufed, *od highly approved, by 
9 his grace/ 




Thomas 
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Thomas D'Urfey, 

WA S born in the county of Devon, and wm 
firft bred to the law ; but we have not heard 
\ from what family he was defcended, nor in what 
year he was born. He has written upwards 
of thirty plays, with various fuccefs, but had. a 
t genius better turned to a ballad, and little irrcgu- 
' - Jar odes, than for dramatic poetry. He foon for. 
m • fook the profeflion of the law, and threw himfelf 

: upon the public, by writing for the ftaye. 

, - That D'Urfey was a man of feme abilities, and 
enjoyed the efteem and 4>icnd(hip of men of 
. the greateft parts in his time, appears from the 
: favourable teftimony of the author of the Guardian : 
t - And as the defign of this work is to colleft, 
* and throw into one view, whatever may be found 
concerning any poet of eminence in various 
books, and literary records, we mall make no few- 
- Pie of tranferibtng what that ingenious writer has 
taumoroufly faid concerning our author, • 

In Numb. 29. Vol. I. fpeaking of the advan- 
ces of laughing, he thus mentions D'Urfey. 
:.* A judicious author, fome years fince rmblifhed a 

* coflettion of Sonnets, which he very luccefsrully 

• called Laugh and be Fat 1 or Puis to puree 
Melancholy : I cannot fufficientlv admire the 

' facetioui title of thefe volumes, ana muft cen 
the world of ingratitude, while they are fo 
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• ligcnt in rewarding the jocofe labours of my 
' friend Mr. D'Urfcy, who was fo large a contributor 

• to this Treat) &, and to whofe humorous pro- 

• duttiens, fo many rural fuuires in die renaoteft 

• parts of this iiland arc obliged* for the dignity 
4 and (late which corpulency gives them. It is my 
4 opinion, that the above pills would be extremely 
' proper to be taken with AlTes milk, and might 

• contribute towards the renewing and reftonng 
' decayed lungb.* 

Numb. 67. He thus fpeaki of his old friend. 
-— * it has been remarked, by curious obfer vers, that 
poets are generally long lived, and run beyond the 
ufual age of man, if not cut off by fome accident, 
or excefi, ai Anacreon, in the midft of a very 
merry old age, was choaked with a grape none. 
The fame redundancy of fpirits that produces the 
poetical flame, keeps up the vital warmth, and ad- 
mininers uncommon fuel to life. I queftion not 
but feveral instances will occur to my reader's me- 
mory, from Homer down to Mr. Dryden ; I lhall 
only take notice of two who have excelled in Lyrics, < 
the one an anticnt, the other a modern. The firft 1 
gained an immortal reputation by celebrating feve- 
ral jockeys in the Olympic Games ; the laft has 
fignalized himfelf on the fame octaiion, by the 1 
Ode that begins with ■ To horfe brave boyi, to | 
New-market, to horfe. The reader will by this . 
time know, that the two poets 1 have mentioned arc J 
Pindar, and Mr. DVrfcy. The former of thefe is 
long fince laid in his uru, after having many years 
together endeared himfelf to all Greece, by his tune- 
ful compofitions. Our countryman is ftill living, j 
and in a blooming old age, that ftill promifes many 
mufical productions ; for if I am not miitaken our J 
firitifh Swan will ling to the laft. The beft judges, I 
who have perufed his laft Song on the moderate'. 
Man, do no* Atfcwti any decay in his parts ; bat 

think I 
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think it deferves a place among the finefc of thofe 
works, with which he obliged the world in hit more 
early yeafrs. 

* I ae* led into' thifrfubject, br a vifit which I . 
lately received from my good old friend and cotem* * 
porery. As we both ftourifhed together m king 
fcfcafles the lid's reign, we diverted ourfolves with 
the remembrance of feveral particulars that patYd- 
in the world, before the greateft part of my readers 
were bom j and could not but fmile to think how 
fafcnfrbly we were grown into a couple of venerable 
old gentlemen. Tom obfervcd to me, that after • 
having written more Odes than Horace, and about 
four .times as many Comedies as Terence ; he was > 
reduced to great difficulties, by the importunities of 
aifetofmen, who of late years had rarnifhed him 
with the accommodations of life, and would not, 
an wje fay, be paid with a fong. In order to ex-* 
tricate my old friend, I immediately fertt for the 
three directors of the Play-houfe, and defircd they 
would in their turn, do a good office for a man, who 
iivShakefoear's phrafe, often filled their months j I 
flftean with pleaiantry and popular conceits. They. 
wry generoofly liftened to my propofal, and agreed . 
ts) aA the Plotting. Sifters (a very taking play of my • 
•Id friends compofing) on the 15th of neat month,. 
ftr the bene&t of the author. 

' My kindnefs to the agreeable Mr. D*Urfey,, 
will be imperfect, if, after having engaged the. 
players in his favour, I do not get the town to 
come into it. I mail therefore heartily recommend. 
to all the young ladies my difciplet ,. die cafe of my 
Old friend, who has often made their, grand-mothers 
net ry ; and whofb Sonnets have perhaps lulled 
afleep many a prefent toaft, when fhe lay in her 4 
cradle. The gentleman I amfpeokingaf, has laidi 
obligations on fa many of his cowarymea, that! 

hope 
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hope they will think this but a juft return to the 
good fervice of a veteran Poet. 

' Imyfelf, remember king Charles the lid. lean* 
ing on Tom D'Urfey's moulder more than once, and 
humming oyer a fong with him. It is certain, that 
monarch was not a little fupported, by joy to great 
CxTar ; which gave the Whigs fuch a blow, as they 
were not able co recover tliat whole reign. My 
friend afterwards attacked Popery, with the feme 
fuccefs, having expofed BeDarmine, and Porto- 
carero, more than once, in fhort fatirical compo- 
fitions, which have been in every body's mouth. 
lie made ufe of Italian Tunes and Sonato's, for 
promoting the Proteftant inter fit ; and turned a 
confidcrable part of the Pope's mufic agaihft him- * 
felf. In fhort, he has obliged the court with poli- 
tical Sonnets ; the country with Dialogues, and 
Pattorals ; the city with Defcriptibns of a lord 
Mayor's Feaft ; not to mention his little Ode upon 
Stool-Ball ; with many others of the like nature. 

' Should the very individuals he has celebrated, 
make their appearance together, they would be 
fufficient to fill the nlay-houfe. Pretty Peg of 
Windfor, Gilian of Croydon ; with Dolly and 
Molly ; and Tommy and Johny ; with many others 
to be met with in the muilcal Mifcellanies, would 
make a great benefit. 

€ As my friend, after the manner of the old. 
Lyrics, accompanies his works with his own voice ; 
hi has b; en the delight of the mod polite companies 
a: id conventions, from the beginning of king 
Charles the lid's reign, to our own times : Many 
an honeft gentleman has cot a refutation in his 
country, by pretending to have been in company 
with Tom D'Urfey. 

4 I might here mention feveral other merits in mv 
friend, as his enriching our langauge with a multi- 
tude of rhimes, and bringing words together, that 
without his good offices, would never have been 
2 acquainted 
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acquainted with one another, fo long as it had been 
t tongue ; but I muil not omit that my old friend 
angled fur a trout, the beft of any man in England. 

* After what I have faid, and much more that I 
might fay, on this fubject, 1 queition not but the 
worki will think that my old friend ought not to 
pafi the remainder of his life in a cage, like a 
tinging bird j but enjoy all that Pindaric liberty, 
which is An tabic to a man of his genius. He 
has made the world merry, and J hope they will 
niiike him cafy, as long a» he Aays amongll is. 
This 1 will take upon me to fay, they cannot do a 
kind nek, to a more diverting companion, or a more 
chcarful, honoil, £ood natufd man.'-— 

The faint author, Numb. 8z. puts his readers in 
mind vt hen JVUrfVy'a benefit came on,o( foinc other 
cixcumUancoH favourable to him. 'The Hotting 
Sifters, fays he, is this day to be acted for the be. 
ncfit of the author, my old friend Mr. D'Urfcy. 
This comedy was honoured with the prefence of 
King Charles 11. three of the full five nights. My 
friend Jus in this work (hewn himfelf a maitar, ana < 
ma^e not only the characters of the play, but nl- 
(b the furniture of the houfe contribute to the main 
defign. He has n.ade excellent ufc of a table with 
a carpet, and the ki-y of a clofet j with thefc two . 
implements, which would perhaps have been over- 
looked by an ordiuary writer, he contrive* the xnoft 
1 natural perplexities (allowing only the ufc of thefe 
•■* houmolu goods in rwtry) that ever wcie rcpre- 
J fented en a ftago. lie alio made good advantage 
* of the knowledge of the Aage itlell'i for in the 
* nick of being furprized, the lovcti are let down, 
and efcape at a trap door. In a word, any who . 
have the curiofity to obferve what plcafed in the . 
latt generation, and dock not go to a comedy with a 1 
fcfolution to be grave, will find this evening am- 

ule 
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£lc food for mirdu Johnfos, who underftxnds wlaf 
p does as well as any man, expofes the imperti- 
nence of an old fellow who hat loft ht* femes, 
ftill purfuinz pleafures with great maftery. The 
ingenious Mr. Pinketbman is a bamful rake, and 
is fheepifh, without having modefty with great fac- 
cefs. Mr. Bollock fucceedt Nokes in the part of 
Bubble, and, in my opinion, is not orach below 
him, for he does excellently that kind of folly we 
call abfordity, which is the very contrary of wk ; 
bat next to that is, of all things, properei to ex- 
cite mirth. What is foolifli is the objcQ of pity, 
but abfordity often proceeds from an opinion of 
fofficieacy, and confequently is an honeft occafioa 
for laughter. Thefe characters in this play, can- 
not but make it a very pleafant entertainment, and 
the decorations of finging and dancing, will more 
than repay the good-nature of thofe, who make 
an honed man a vifit of two merry hours, to make 
his following year unpainful.' 

Thefe are the tefHmonies of friendflirp and e- 
Itecm, which this great author has given in favour 
of D'Urfey, and however his genius may be turned 
for the Sing fong, or Ballad, which is certainly the 
lowed fpecies of poetry, yet that man cannot be 
termed contemptible, who was thus loved, and, 
though in jocular term?, praiied by Mr* Addifbn. 

There are few, or no particulars relating to the 
life of this poet preserved. He was attached to the 



Tory intered, and in the latter part of Queei 
Anne's reign frequently had the honour of di 
verting her with witty catches, and form of hu- 
mour fuited to the fpirit of the times. He died, 
accordipg to Mr. Coxeter, February 26, 17x3* in 
a good old age, and was buried in the Church-yard 
of St. James's, Weftteuiftcr. 

His 
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Hi* dramatic works jure, 

. x . The Siege of Memphis, or the Ambitious 
Qeeenj a Tragedy ailed at the Theatre-royal, 
p*mted in quart* 1076. . Mr* Langbain fays that 
this play is full of hpmbaft and fuftiaa, and obferves, 
♦. -Chat the*e goes more to the. making a poet, than 
4 copying verfee, or tagging rhimes, and recom-' 
4 1 mends 10 the modern paetafters, the following lines 

• .from a Prologue. to a Play called the. Atheiit.* - . 

-if. ■ ■ ■ •• ' \ 

' Rhimfters get wit* e're ye pretend toflsew it, > 
• * Nor think a.game at Crambo makes a poet«£ 
•i * •• ■■ ■• ■ 

• fl a. Xadam Fickle, or the Witty Faiie One* a&e& 
at the duke of York's Theatre, printed in quarto, 
1^77, dedicated to the duke of Ormonde This 

ey is compiled from fertral other Comedies 1 the* 
oe is laid in Covent-Garden. . > <> ' . > 

3. Trick for Trick, or the Debauched Hypocrite;' 
a Comedy adted at the Theatre-Royal 167a ;> This ; 
itthe only one of Fletcher's plays, called Monficur 
Thomas revived. ■ "- :t 

. 4* The Fool turaM Critic; acta! at the Theatre*; 
Roya^i6;8. Several of the char afters of this play are: 
borrowed 1 as Old- wine-love,. Trim. and Small* wit, 
feem to be taken from Senio Aibtus, and Baflio,:ia; 
Randolph's Jealous Lovers. ■ 1 . 1 

c, Food Hulband,, or the Plotting Sifters, > 
a Comedy. Of jthis we have already given iame> 
account,, in, the words of Mr. Addifoiu . ; . ■ > ' C 

. 6. Squire Old-Sap, or the Night- Adventures ; a 1 
Comedy * a&cd at. the duke's Theatre, printed; ln»> 
quarto, 1679.1 Several incidents in this 1 play are i 
taken from Francie^s Comic. Hift,* Boctace's No- 1 
vcls, les Contes deM. de la Fontaine* ) - . «: 
g. TheVirtftous Wift, t» Good. Luck, at Jail M 
Comedy afted at the duke's TheAtte 1 680. Several I 
-Vol.,HI.N".is. QL ***• 
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hints are taken from the Town, Marriage A-la- 
mode, &c. the Scene Chelfea. 

8. Sir Barnaby Whig, or no Wit like a Woman's ; 
a Comedy a£fced at the Theatre-Royal 1681. De- 
dicated to the right honourable George Earl of 
Berkley. The plot of this play is taken from a 
Play of Marmion's, called the Fine Companion 5 
and part from the Double Cuckold, a Norcl, writ- 
ten by M. St. Evremond. Scene London. 

9. ThePoyalilt, a Comedy < aded at the Duke's 
Theatre 1682. This plav, which is collected 
chiefly from novels, fucceeded on the ftage ; print- 
ed in 4to. 1644. 

10. The Injured Princefs, or the Fatal Wager ; 
a Tragi-Comedy ; aftcd at the Theatre-Royal 
2682. The foundation of this play is taken from 
Shakefpear'a Cymbeline. 

11. A Common-wealth of Women, a Tragi- 
Comedy 1 a&edatthe Theatre- Royal 1686, dedi- 
cated to Chriftopher Duke of Albemarle. This 
play is chiefly borrowed from Fletcher's Sea Voyage. 
The fcene is in Cerent-Garden. 

12. The Banditti, or a Lady's Diftrefs ; a Co- 
ined y ; a&ed at the theatre- Royal 1688. This 
play met with great cppofition during the per- 
formance, which was difturbed by the Catcalls. 
This occasioned the author to take his rerenge 
upon the town, by dedicating it to a certain 
Knight, under the title of Sir Critic Cat. call. The 
chief plot of this play is founded on a .Romance 
written by Don Francifco de las Coveras, called 
Don Fenifc, translated into Engliih in 8vo. See 
the Hiftory of Don Antonio, b. iy. p. 250. The 
defign of Don Diego's turning Banditti, and join- 
ing with them to rob his fuppofed father, refesn- 
feles that of Piopcroiio in Shirley's piny called the 
Sifter?. Scene Madrid. 

1 3. A Fool'* Preferment, or the Three Dukes of 
Dunltable ; a Comedy 1 a&ed at the Queen's Thea- 
tre 

% 
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*tre in Dorfet-Garden 1688, dedicated to; Charles 
JLord Morpetli, in as familiar a Way as if the An* 
thorwas a man of Quality. The whole play is 
little more than a tranfeript of Fletcher's Noble 
Gentlemen, except one fcene, which is taken from 
a Novel called The Humours * of Baflet. Seen* 
the Court, in the time of Henry IV. The fongs 
in this play were all compofed by the celebrated 
Mufician Mr: Henry Parccll. 

14. Bufly 'D'Amboife, or the Hufband's Re* 
venge ; a Tragedy ; afted at the Theatre»Royal» 
4to. 1691, addrefled to Edward Karl of Carhfle* 
This is a play of Mr. Chapman's tevis'd, and the 
thara&erof Tamyra, Mr. D'Urfey tells us, he -hat 
altered for the better. The fcene Paris. 

te. Love for Money, or the Boarding School 1 
a Comedy 1 ailed at the Theatre-Royal 1691, de» 
dicated to Charles Lord Vifcount Laofdown, Conn; 
qf the Sacred Roman Empire, Sec. This play 
met with oopofition in the £rft day's repreicnts> 
tion, bat afterwards succeeded pretty wek The 
fcene Chcifea. 

16. The Richmond Heireb, or a Woman once 
In the Right $ a Comedy,, a&ed at the Theatres 
Royal 1693* 

17. The Marriage-Hater Matched, a Comedy; 
a&ed at the Theatre-Royal 1693, addrefled to James 
Dttkcof Ormond. Mr. Charles Gildon, in-aa epMHe 
prefixed to the play, tells us, that this is mack the 
beft of on* author's per fo r ma nces. . Mr- Dogget 
was firft taken? notice of as aa excellent t iotor 1 , 
from the admirable performance of his part in tail 
play. Scene the Park, near Ktmjsngton, 

ife. The Comical Hiftory of Don Quixot, Part 
t)u Firft } a&ed at<the Queen's Theatre in J>s*fet« 
Garden 1604, dedicated to. the DuchesV of Os* 
'mood. This play was *&ed with -.{flm^? as* 
plaoft* It is wholly tauten from the #p^a^st#: 
maacc of thai aim** ^c<s^1*iadU is>%*jk-: •■ < 
Q^z 19. Tfce 
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19. The Comical Hiftory of Don Quixot, Part 
the Second ; acted at the Queen's Theatre 1694, 
dedicated by an Epiftle, in heroic Verfe, to Charles 
Earl of Dorfet and Middlefex, &c. This play was 
likcwife a&ed with -applaafe. 

20. Den Quixot, Fart the Third, with the Mar* 
riage of Mary the Buxom, 1669 ; this met with no 
fuccefs. 

21. The Intrigues at Verfailles, or A Jilt in all 
Humours ; a Comedy ; acted at the Theatre-Roy- 
al in Lincoln's -Inn- Fields 1697, dedicated to Sir 
Charles Sedley the Elder, Bart, and to his much 
honoured Friend Sir Charles Sedley, his Son. 
Scene Verfailles. The author complains of the 
want of fuccefs in this play, when he aflerts, the 
town had applauded ibme pieces .of his . of 
lefs merit. He has borrowed very liberally from a 
play of Mrs. Behn's called The Amorous Jilt. 

22. Cynthia and Endymion, or The Lover of < 
the Deities, a Dramatic Opera ; a&ed at the The- 
atre-Royal 1697, dedicated to Henry . Earl - of 
Romney ; this was acted with applaufe; and the 
author telrs us, that King William's Queen Mary 
intended to have it repreientcd at Court. * There 

* are many lines (fays Jacob) in this play, above 
' the genius which generally appears in the other 
' works of this author ; but he has perverted the 

* characters of Ovid, in making Daphne, the 
' chafle favourite of Diana, a whore, . and a jilt 1 
' and fair Syrene to lofe her reputation, in the 
' unknown ignominy of an envious, mercenary, 

* infamous woman." Scene Ionia. 

25. The Campaigners, or The Pleafant Adven- 
tures at BnuTcls ; a Comedy ; with a familiar Pre- 
face upon a late Reformer of the Stage, ending 
with a Satirical- Fable of the Dog, and the Otter, 
1698. This play is dedicated to Thomas. Loti 
Wharton, and part of it is borrowed front a* Novel 
called Female Falfehood*- Scene. 8f ufie(s . -J .^i-.. 

24. Mafia- 
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'24. Maflanello, or a Fimerman Prince, in two 
Parts ; a&ed at the Theatre in Lincoln Vltm-FielcU 

1700. 

2c. The Modern Prophets, or New Wit fori a" 
Hulband ; a Comedy. ; \» 

z6. r Fhe Old Mode and the New, or -Country* 
Mifs with her Furbclo ; a Comedy. Scene Coveiw 
try. 

27. Wonders in the Sun, or The Kingdom of 
Birds; a Comic Opera ; performed at the Queen'* 
Theatre in the Hay -Market. 

28. Bath, or The Weftern Lafs * a Comedy ; 
dedicated to John Duke of Argyle. 

• 29. The Two Queens of Brentford, or Bays no 
Poetailcr ; a Mufical Farce, or Comical Opsta j 
being the S:quel of the Rehearfal, written by the 
Duke of Duckingham ; it has five Acts,* Scene 
Infide of the Playhoufe. 

30. The Grecian Heroine, or The Fate of Ty* 
ranny 2 a Tragedy ; written 1718. Scene Corinth. 

3 1 . Ariadne, or The Triumph of Bacchus ; the 
Scene Naxos, an Iflandin the Archipelago. Thefe 
lail were published with a Collection of Poexps 1 7 a t . 

Thefe are the dramatic performances of D'Urfey, 
by which his inccflant labours for the ftage are to 
be feen ; though not one of his numerous iflue 
is now in pofleifion of it. He was aiuJiotr o£fl»a- 
ny poems, and fongs, which we need 'not, jjtre 
enumerate. Mr. Coxeter takes particular notice 
of a piece of his called Gloriana, a Funeral Pin- 
darique Poem to the memory of Queen Mary, 4(0. 
169c. 

The Trophies, or AuguftVs Glory; a trium- 
phant Ode, made in honour of the City, and up- 
on the Trophies taken from the French at the 
Battle of Ramillies, May 2j, 1706, by the Duks 
of Marlborough, and fixed in Guildhall, London, 
dedicated to the Lord Mayor/ aad Court of Al- 
Q^3 tfcrmen. 
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derro«, and Sheriffs, and alfo to the Prefidenfc 
and Court of Managers for the united Trade to the 
Eaft Indies. 

Honor * Opes, or The Britifh Merchant's Glo- 
ry ; a Poem Congratulatory, on the happy Decifi- 
on, and Conclufion of all .Difficulties between the 
Old and New Company in the Trade to the Baft 
Inoies. As a fpecimen of his poetry take the fol- 
lowing lines. 

Verses Congratulatory, to the Honou- 
rable WILLIAM BROMLEY, Efq* 
on his being chofen Speaker of this 
prefent Parliament. 

AS when Hyperion with victorious light 
Expels invading Pow'rs of gloomy night, 
And vernal nature youthful drefs'd and gay, 
Salutes the radiant power that forms the day j 
The mcunting Laik exalts her joyful note, 
And drains with harmony her warbling throat : 
So new my mufe that hopes to fee the day, 1 
When cloudy faction, that do's Britain fway, > 
Shall be o'ercome by reafon's dazling ray ; J 
Applauding fenates for their prudent choice, 
The will of Heaven by the Peoples voice, 
Firft greets you Sir, then gladly do's prepare, 
In tuneful vcrfe, your welcome to the chair. 

Awful th' aflembly is, auguft the Queen, 
In whole each day of life are wonders feen : 
The nat'on too, this greater! of all years, 
Who watch to fee bleft turns in their affairs, 
Slighting the tempeftion the Gallic more, 
Hope from the fenate much, but from yon more : 
Whofe happy temper judgment cultivates, 
And forms fo fit to aid oar three eftates.. 

The change of miniftry late ordered here, 
Was fated Aire for this aufpicious year; 

That 
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That you predefthVd at a glorious hour, 
To be chief judge of legifiatrve power, 
Might by your (kill that Royal right aflertt, 
Like Heaven, reconcile the jarring parts. 

Nor "mines your influence, Sir, here alone, 
The Church muft your unequal I'd prudence own^ 
Firm to fupport the caufe, but rough to hone, 
Eufebia's (ons, in laws divine pofleft, 
Can learn from you how truth fhould be expreft ; 
Whether in modeft terms, like balm, to heal j 
Or raving notions, falfly counted zeal. 
Our holy writ no rule like that allows, - T 

No people an enrag'd apoftle chofe, > 

Nor taught Our Saviour, or Sc. Paul, likethofe. ) 
Reafon was mild, and calmly did proceed, 
Which harm might fail to make tranfgreflbrs 

heed; ' 
This faint your rhet'rtc beft knows how to prove, 
Whofe gracious method can inform, and mov£,; 
Direct the elders that fuch errors make* 
And (hew both how to preach, and how to fp^^ck. 

Oh I facred gift » in public matters great, '". 
But in religious tracts divinely fweetj 
Since to this grace they only have pretence ' 
Whofe harpy learning join with a caeleftial fenfc 

That, Sir, you (hare both thefe, the mufefar- 
give, 
If I prefume to write what all believe, 
Your candour too, and charming courtefy, 
Rever'd by them is juftly fo by me, 
Let me not then offend your modefty, 
If now my genius to a height I raife, 
Such parts, and fuch humanity to praife. 

Thi3 ancient * Baginton can witnefs well, 
And the rich + library before it fell ; 
The precious hours amongft wife authors pad. 
Your Soul with their unvalued wealth pottcft » 

• The ancient feat of the Bromleys in Warwick/hire. 
+ A ftnetis Library burnt there. 

CU Awl 
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And well may he to heights of knowledge come, 
Who that Panthaeon always kept at home. 

Thus once, Sir, you were blcft, and fare die 
fiend 
That firft entail'd a corfe on human-kind, 
And afterwards contrived this fatal crofs, 
Deflgn'd the public, by your private lofs. 

Oh I who had feen that Jove to learning bore, 
The matchlefs authors of the days of yore ; 
The fathers, prelates, poets, books where arts 
Renown'd explained the men of rareft parts, 
Shrink up their fhrivell'd bindings, lofe their 

names, 
And yield immortal worth to temporary flames, 
That would not figh to fee the ruins there, 
Or wifti to quench 'cm with a flowing tear. 

But as in ftory, where we wonders view, 
As there were flames, there was a Phoenix too ; 
An excellence from the burnt pile did rife, 
That (till aton'd for pad calamities ; 
So my prophetic genius in its height, 
Viewing your merit, Sir, foretels your fate. 
Your valiant * anceflors, that bravely fought, 
And from the foe the Royal uandard got ; 
Which nobly now adorn your houihold coat, 
Denotes the former grandeur of your race * 
Your prefent worth fits you 'or prefent grace. 

The Sovereign muft efteem what all admire, 1 
Bromley and Baginton (hall both raife higher, > 
Fate oft contrives magnificence by £re, j 

• Vide Hiftory of Wajwickfliirc. 
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fwer to it was entitled The Character of a Rc» 
bcllion, and what England may expe& from One ; 
printed i68z. The author of this laifc piece, is ve- 
ry fevcre on the character of , Settle ; he reprefeno 
him as an errant knave, a defpicable coward, and 
a prophane A theift, andfeems amazed that any par- 
ty mould make choice of a champion, whofe mo- 
rals were fo tainted ; but as this is only the lan- 
guage of party violence, no great credit is to be 
given to it. 

The author of this pamphlet carries his zeal, 
and ill manners ftill further, and informs the 
world of the meannefs of our author's birth, and 
education, ' mod of his relations ((ays he) are 
' Barbers, and of the bafenefs, falferefs, and 

• mutability of his nature, too many evidences 

* may be brought. He clofed with the Whigs, 
4 contrary to the principles he formerly profeficd, 
' at a time when they took occafion to pu(h their 
4 canfe, upon the breaking out of Oates's plot, 
' audi was ready to fall off from, and return to 
' tWm, for his own advantage.* 

To the abovementloned pamphlet, written by Set- 
tle, various other anfwers were publifhed, fome by 
writers of diftinction, of which Sir Roger L'Eft. ange 
was one j and to thit performance ofSir Roger's, which 
was entitled The Char after of a Papift in Mafaue- 
radc, fupported by Authority and Experience, Mr 
Settle made a Rcoly, entiled The Character of a 
Popifh Succeiibr Complcat j this, in the opinion of 
the critics, is the fmartcft piece ever written upon 
the fubjec"t of the Exclufion Bill, and yet Sir Roger, 
his antagonist, • calls it a pompous, wordy thing, 
1 made up of (hifts, and /apportions, without io 

• much as an argument, cither offered, oranfwered in 

* ttreCs of thequeftion, &c.' Mr. Settle's cause was 
fo much better than that of his antagonift'a, that 
if he had not posTeued half the powers he really 
did, he muft have come off the conqueror, for, 

who 
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for, were, with the Exclufion BiU, on die *jd 
of April, 1685, burnt by the fub-wardtni, and 
fellows of Merton College, Oxon,. in a public 
bonfire, made in the middle of their great qua- 
drangle. During thcfe . contentions, Mr. Settle al- 
io pubuihed a piece called The Medal Reversed, 
publimed'1681 ; this was an anfwer to a poem of 
Dryden's called The Medal, occafioned by the bill 
again!* the earl of Shaftfbury "being found ignora- 
mus at the Old Baily, upon which the Whig par- 
ty made bonfires, and ordered a medal to be ftrack 
in commemoration of that event. Shaft/bury, who 
was by his principles a Whig, and who could not 
but. forefee the miferies which afterwards happen* 
ed under a Popiw Prince, oppofed the fucceffion 
with all his power ; he was a man of very great 
endowments, and being of a buftling tumultuoas 
difpofition, was admirably fitted to be the head 
of a party. He wis the leading man againft the 
fucceffion of the Duke of York, and aigned in die 
Houfe of Lords with great force againft him, . aad 
what was more remarkable, fometimes in the Duke's 
prefence. It is related, that at the Council-table, 
when his Majefty, and his Royal Brother were 
both prefent, fomething concerning the fuccefion 
was canvafied, when Shaftfbury, not in the leaft 
intimidated, {poke his opinion with great vehe- 
mence againft the Duke, and was aniwered with 
equal heat, but with lefs force, by the then lofd 
chamberlain. During this debate, the Duke took 
occafion to whifper the King, that his Majefty had 
a villain of a chancellor, to which the King mer- 
rily replied, oddsfiih, York, what a fool yon have 
of a chamberlain: by which it appears, .his Ma- 
jefty was convinced that Shaftfbury'* argu ment * 
were the ftrongeft. 

In confequence of Shaftfbury's violent opposition 

to the Duke, and the court party, there was a Bill 

of Indidtment of High Trcafbn, read before his 

. Majefy* 
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ly's, Commiifioners of Oyer ^and Terminer in 
eftdn* Houfe at the Old Bailey, but the Ju- 
ind it Ignoramus ; upon, which, all the pa*ty 
ed at the deliverance of their head. Thefd 
ji^nces gave Mr. Settle, an opportunity, tf> • 
ly his abilities* which he; did 'not negleft tt* 
)yc ? , by which ;means h^. procured fo tormida-* 
utkntagonift a$ Mr. J[)rydep, who was obliged 
is place of laureate to (peak, and wrife ib* 
fourt.. Dryden had formerly joined. 'Mr^ Sf|> 
in order to reduce the growing reputation o£ 
well, but their interest being now ib oppofite, 
became poetical enemies, in which Seller jwasi 
?ubt, over- matched. He wrote a pocun, Jkjw- 
, called Azaria and Huihai, ;in £ye ibee^,^** 
joed as an anjfwer to Mr, Dryden's. pdeax calJcA 
Jom and Achitophel. - \ * v. V: ) .*•'.• r 
K>n after this, if we may credit die Oxford, 
quary, Settle changed fides, and turned Tory, 
as much viqlence as he had formerly efpoufed 
jntereftof the Whigs, He pablifhedm 1683, 
&ht flieef s in folio, a Narrative * the firft part 
«^hkh ; i^ concerning hsmfeLf, as being nf the 
y fi&q }. the fecond to flicw the inconfiftencyy 
contradiction of Titus Gates's Narrative of the 
of the ^opi(h Party, againlt the Life of King 
rlcs 11/ at the time when that Monarch intend- 
o alter his mini/try, to have consented, to tfie 
ufion of his brother, and taken meafures to fup- 
; the Froteftant intereit This Oates was r in 
reign of James XL tried, and conviclcd nf ,ne«- # 
i upon the evidence chiefly of Pa pi ih, and»lug£i 
rvere femenee pronounced, and milicled upo^ 
, viz I mprifc anient for life, twic^ every yca&£a . 
d on the pillory, and twice to be fev^^iy, 
pt ; but hc~reccived a pardon from King Wi!ifap,( 
r fufoijng his whippings, and two yean T>9ttt 
bamcuit, ,*vjt^ amazing fortitude, but was aej^fr 
wcJ ^¥3 "" b ? ** evidence. ^gw 
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While Settle was engaged in the Tory party, he 
is fa id, by Wood, to have been author of Animad- 
verfions on the Laft Speech and Confeflion of Wil- 
liam Lord Ruffe!, who fell a facrifice to the Duke 
Of York, and uhofe ftory, as related by Burnet, 
never fails to move the reader to tears. Aifo Re-. 
marks on Algernon Sidney's Paper, delivered to 
the Sheriffs ac his Execution, London, 1683, in 
one ftieet, publifhed the latter end of December the 
fame year. Algernon Sidney was likewife mur- 
dered by the fame kind of violence, which popifh 
bigotry had lifted up a gain 11 the lives of fome other 
Britifh worthies. 

He alfo wrote a heroic poem on the Coronation 
©f the High and Mighty Monarch James II. Lon- 
don 1685, and then commenced a Joumalift for 
the Court, and publifhed weekly an EfTay in behalf 
of the Adminiftration. If Settle was capable of 
thefe mean compliances of writing for, or againft 
a party, as he was hired, he muft have pofTcfled a 
very fordid mind, and been totally devoid of all 
principles of honour ; but as there is no other au- 
thority for it than Wood, who is enthuiiaflic in his 
temper, and often writes of things, not as they 
were, but as he would with them to be, the read- 
er may give what credit he pleafes to the report. 

Our author's dramatic works are 

1. The Emprefs of Morocco, a Tragedy; acUd 
at the Duke of York's Theatre. This play was 
likewife a&ed at court, as appears by the two Pro- 
logues prefixed, which were both fpoken by the 
Lady Elizabeth Howard ; the firft Prologue was 
written by the Earl of Mulgrave, the other by 
Lord Rochcfter ; when it was performed at court, 
the Lords and Ladies of the Bed-chamber played 
in it. Mr. Dryden, Mr. Shad well, and Mr. Crowne, 
wrote againft it, which began a famous controvert 

<7 
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(y betwixt the wits of the town, wherein, fays 

Jacob, Mr. Dryden was roughly handled, particu- 
arly by the lord Rochefler, and the duke of Buck- 
ingham, and Settle got the laugh upon his tide. 

2. Love and Revenge, a Tragedy ; acted at the 
Duke of York's Theatre, 410. 1675, dedicated to 
William Duke of Newcaflle. 

3. Cambyfes King of Perfia, a Tragedy ; acted 
at the Duke's Theatre, dedicated to Anne Duchefs 
of Monmouth.- This tragedy is written in heroic 
verfe ; the plot from Juftin, lib. i. c. 9. Herodotus, 
ice. The Scene is in Suza, and Cambyfts's camp 
near the walls of Suza, 

4. The Conqueft of China by the Tartars, a 
Tragedy; acted at the Duke's Theatre, 4to. 1676, 
dedicated to the Right Hon. the Lord Howard of 
Caftle-rifing. This play is like wife written in he- 
roic verfe, and founded on hiftory. 

5. Ibrahim, the Illuftrious BafTa, a Tragedy in 
heroic verfe ; acted at the Duke's Theatre 1 677, 
dedicated to the Duchefs of Albemarle. Plot from 
the Mutinous BafTa, a Romance, by Scuddery. 
The Scene Solyman's Seraglio. 

6. Paftor Fido, or The Faithful Shepherd ; a 
Paftoral ; acted at the Duke of York's Theatre:' 
This is Sir Richard Fanfhaw's tranflation from the 
Italian of Guarini Improved. Scene Arcadia. 

7. Fatal Love, or The Forced InconHancy ; a 
Tragedy; acted at the Theatre- Royal, 1680, dedi- 
cated to Sir Robert Owen. 

8. The Female Prelate, being the Hiftory of the 
Life and Death of Pope Joan ; a Tragedy j acted at 
the Theatre Roval, 4to. i6to, dedicated to An* 
thohy Earl of Shaftfbury. 

9. The Heir of Morocco, with the Death of 
GyUnd, a Tragedy; acted at ihe Theatre-Roy al 
1662. 

to. Di. 
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10. Diftrefled Innocence, or the Princefs of Per- 
iia ; a Tragedy ; acied at the Theatre-Royal, de- 
dicated to John Lord Cutts. This play was acled 
with applaufe ; the author acknowledges his obli- 
gations to Betterton, for fome valuable hints in 
this play, and that Mr. Mount ford wrote the laft 
fcene of it. 

ii. The Ambitious Slave, or a Generous Re- 
venge ; a Tragedy ; a&ed at the Theatre Royal, 
4:0. 1694. This play met with ill fuccefs. 

12. The World in the Moon, a Dramatic, Co- 
mic Opera; performed at the Theatre in Dorfet- 
Garden, by his Majefly's Servants, 1698. 

13. City Rambler, or The Playhoufe Wedding; 
a Comedy ; afted at the Theatre- Royal. 

1 4. The Virgin Prophetefs, or The Fate of Troy ; 
an Opera ; performed 1701. 

1 5. The Ladies Triumph, a Comic Opera ; pre- 
fented at the Theatre in Lincoln's -Inn -Fields, by 
Subfcription, 1710. 

Our poet poffeffed a pennon from the City Ma- 
giftrates, for an annual Panegyric to celebrate the 
I eftival of the Lord Mayor, and in confequence 
wrote various poems, which he calls Triumphs for 
the Inauguration of the Lord Mayors, which are 
preferved in his works, and which it would be 
needlefs to enumerate. Befides his dramatic pieces, 
he publifhed many occafional poems, addrelfed to 
his patrons, and fome funeral elegies on the deaths 
of his friends. It is certain Settle did not want 
learning, and, in the opinion of fome critics, is 
the early part of his life, fometimes excelled Dry- 
den ; but that was certainly owing more U> a pow- 
er he had of keeping his temper unruffled, than 
any effort of genius ; for between Dry den and 
Settle, there is as great difference, as between 
our modern verifiers, and Pope. 

Whatever was the fuccefs of his poetry, he was die 

bet 
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btft contriver of machinery in England, and for ma- 
ny years of the latter part of his life received an an- 
nual fa'ary from Mrs. Minns, and her daughter 
Mrs. Leigh, for writing Drolls for Bartholomew, 
and Southwark Fairs, with proper decorations, 
which were generally fo well contrived, that they* 
exceeded thoie of their opponent* in the fame pro* 
fefiion. 

Our author died in the Charterhoufe 1724s fome- 
jnonths before hi* deceafr, he offered a play to the 
managers of the Theatre *Eoyd in Drury-kane, 
but he lived not to introduce k on the ttagc ; it wai, 
called Tha Expulfion of the Danes from Britain, 



End of the Third Volume;, 
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